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PBEFACE 


I\diai« history is often written for tho purpose of propaganda 
— pro British, or pro Indian It should rather be studied b\ 
ev erv one as one of tho greatest chapters in the lust on of tin 
world The present short history is ivntten prnnanh for tho 
Indian and English student, but it is not mtentionallv a dr\ 
text booh It ma\ therefore be interesting for mauy other 
readers of history 

The first chapter is necessarily tentative though it has a 
sohd objective foundation in economic and geographical data 
given in early A cdic literature Geography is the foundation 
of all history Modem maps of India ho wen er, fail to dts 
tingmsh tho geographical facts which dominated tho wholo of 
ancient Indian history and are still uppermost in tho minds of 
all orthodox Hindus or tho v ast majority of Indians Special 
maps lm e, therefore been prepared for this history w Inch not 
only make these essential facts clear at a glance hut help tho 
reader to understand the symbolic geography of tho Puranns 
Without thn> knowledge it is impossible to fully understand tho 
svmbohsm of Indian art and religion 

llus history Mas planned and partlv finished bcfnrt tho 
appearance of Mr H G Bells 0\dhnc of Ilislory 1 hough m 
some respects it takes a different point of view it may serve to 
fill up a luatus m that comprchcnsn o worl for Air AVtlls lias 
hardU given sufficient attention to the viry important place 
"Inch India 1ms filled in world lnstorv 
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TART I 

THE FIRST ARYANISATION Or INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

THE AK1AA WA1 

Moder>. historical research, which gives such u vivid picture 
of the dawn of historj in the vallejs of the Nile and Euphrates, 
has not yet clearly identified the vestiges of the earlier life of 
the people calling themselves Aryans and speaking a language 
in which English and Sanskrit have common roots, who 
appeared on the highlands of Persia and Mesopotamia about 
3000 n c — the people who gave to Persia the Avesta and to 
India the Vedas But enough is known to justify the assump 
tion that after a prolonged penod of primitive pastoral life m 
tho open, grass lauds, where they achieved an immense ad 
vantage in hunting and warfare by taming the horse 1 they 
acquired considerable experience of woodcraft in the park lands 
skirt mg the forests of Western Asia There they maj have 
developed their primitive system of agriculture and cattle 
fanning So when at last a great drought or other reasons 
compelled them to penetrate the dense forest belt in order to 
reach tho grass lands of the high plateau of Iran, or Anana, 
thcro was a method and orgamsation m their proceedings 
unknown to their forefathers in the plains, though m th<,ir 
1 Tlie horse was known in Babylonia as the ass of the Cast. 

E l B 
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\ erieration for the cow and in their patriarchal social system , 1 
they kept up the tradition of primitive pastoral folk 

They were expert « oodsmcn and their chieftains no longer 
lned in tents of skin but in wooden huts tied together by 
strings, so that they could be casili dismantled and removed 
whenever the tnbe trekked from place to place The Aryan 
ox wagon and fighting hor^e ear must ha\ e excited a» much 
astomshment and awe among the wild tnbes of the forests of 
Weatern Asia as modem vehicles do in the virgin forests of 
Central Afnca The wheel was for the An an the symbol of 
law, order and progress It marked out the Aryan waj ” 
On the open treeless stepper on the sandy deserts and even m 
the park lands shirting the forests a pastoral people do not 
trouble themselves with road making, for there camels, horses 
or cattle instinctively find the hoe of least resistance and tread 
out a track w inch man can easily follow But when the dense 
forest has to be traversed by wheeled vehicles and its open 
spaces brought under systematic cultivation for fodder crops, a 
Tegular svstem of road planning becomes a necessity for both 
mail and beast These Ary an pioneers of civilisation quickly 
discovered this, and the experience gamed bv them in the 
exploitation of the mountain forests formed the basis of their 
ritual and laid the foundation of their social and political laws 
“ Turn, to the East,’ said they, "when you cut a tree " 2 [it 
w as to let the morning sun into the clearing for their crops] 

‘ Cut the tree low so that the stump does not obstruct the 
carts, was another injunction “ Smear the stnmp with 
ghee ” the wondering savages thought this was only for 
appeasing the offended spirit of the tree But though many 
half formed speculations were the groundwork of the Aryan 
woodman’s religion, he knew that the effect of the unction was 
to preserve the hfe of the tree “ Ghee being seed, he thus 

i Tlio name lrva means * kinsman ’ connoting a man of noble 
family 

* Sathapalha Brahmana , m 0 4 Cp Genesis in 8, And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in Eden.” 
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endows the tree with that seed, and from that seed in 
the stump trees arc afterwards produced ” " Grow out of 
thi 3 , 0 Lord of the forest, with a hundred shoots,”" they 
prayed They were g ood and careful foresters, tlicso old 
Atma ns 

For practical reasons also, the scouts of tho tnbo, hunters 
and fighting men armed with bow and arrows, the latter being 
sometimes poisoned because the desert parts of Western Asia 
were then infested with lions, kept along tho lugh but com- 
paratively lei el ndges generally covered with pines, cypresses 
and cedars, which were to them sacred trees 1 Hero there 
was good grazing for their cattle, 2 less cover for wild beasts, 
and the absence of undergrowth made road -cutting easy 
These trees also provided the best fuel and logs for huts or for 
helping the cart traffic There was another good reason for 
the choice of tins line of routo — it was the safest as well as the 
most practical Down in tho valleys where tho larger rivers 
ran there were more formidable foes than tho savages who 
roamed the mountain forests, people of tho Semitic and other 
races who had learnt tho arts of war ns practised m tho great 
‘cities of Egypt and Babylonia Along the high ndges tho 
Aryan scouts could locate the forest openings suitable for the 
next encampment, or plan a raid upon tho inhabitants of the 
fertile valley below And though they generally found good 
drinking water on the high levels where springs bubbled up 
from the ground, so that wells or cattle ponds could easily bo 
dug, they took full advantage of their strategic position on the 
heights, and gradually pushed their way down to the great 
nvers on either side of the riiountain ndges until they possessed 
the whole of the watershed with its grass and plough lands, 
forest produce and minerals — all they needed for a permanent 
settlement Thus the nvers generally formed tho bound ants 
of the Aryan temtory, called Aryavarta, though sometimes, 

1 The Himalaj an pine was called Deva dliaru, the tree of the De\ aa 

* In modem Europe the Alpine larch birch and fir forests are still 
used 03 natural grazing grounds for cattle 
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r j as m Kashmir ami II ijgnha a circlt of hills mt losing a 
fertile plateau formed the \n an row j cn 1 Tin margin of a 
dense forest might aho sene as one < f its lx undines 

In after times this incicnt \r\an highroad running appro xi 
match* east and west along the pine el id mount iin ndges ind 
h\ the banks of mens w is known as the Raja patha the roy nl 
road or kings high w a) In the first great \r\an rmjirc in 
the world s history thntofDmusI f Persia it ran for about 
2000 miles from Susa in Western Persia to Sardis and the 
shores of the 'Mediterranean 1 or the \rvan U aders worship 
ping Uslms the Dawn Maiden who drove awa\ the forest 
gloom dul not drift like the pastoral nomad of the steppes 
The} steered their w aj deliberately through the forest depths 
as the manner steers his ship at sea Tho altars thev set up 
to the I ire spirit and other forces of Nature of wluth they 
were keen obser\ ers were scientifically oriented so that thc\ 
pointed out tho auspicious w ay The smol e of the sacrificial 
fires upon tho high ndges was the banner seen from afar which 
proclaimed an Aryan outpost 

Compelled by the en\ ironment of their semi nomadic life 
the Aryans came to be expert road and bndge mal ers think-* 
ing out the Ary an way instead of following blindly in tho track 
of tlieir flocks and herds Thus their gods were supermen 
nding on the am mala appropriate to them — not hi e the old 
Lgyptian deities monstrous birds and beasts mbng tho destiny 
of man Trained always m a school of self reliance to be 
eng neers of their own destmi the An ans were psychologically 
confirmed optim sts Living under tho healthiest conditions 
in the pure mountain air with abundant food both animal and 
vegetable skilful hunters and mighty warriors sound in bod\ 
and alert in mind they felt 1 eenly the joy of life they had 
no fear of man and the terror of the powers of erd which clogs 
the spiritual progress of many primitive peoples did not enter 
into their souls For they n ere convinced that the Devas the 

1 Gir vraja the anc ent name of R&jgnha wh chwaA tl e firstcop tal 
of Magadha means Co tv pen of hills 
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Shining Ones of the sky and air, of the mountain and of the 
forest, who Mere their friends, were more than a match for 
denis 

From the lore of the forest they became great medicine 
men They knew also the magic pow er of song The Devas 
both sang and danced, and it was through song that they were 
brought down from their heavenly thrones to take part m the 
sacrificial feast and in the daily life of Aryavarti The Rishis, 
the Aryan poets, were the high pnests who composed the 
sacrificial hymns , but the merry men of Aryavarta sang also 
when they went to war, 1 when they dro\ e their bullocks along 
the furrow, when they felled the forest tiees, built their log 
huts and fashioned their carts, implements and weapons The 
Dasyus, their savage enemies, lighted no fires and sang no 
songs, their w orship was only sorcery and black magic, which 
put men into the power of evil spirits 

It is easy to understand why fire played so important a part 
in the early Aryan worship Living in comparatively tem 
perate climates and at high altitudes, fire was more a necessity 
for them than it was for the dwellers in the southern plams 
Agm, the Tire spirit, manifested as Surya, the Heavenly Torch, 
s howed t he Ary an chieftains the path through the dark pine 
woods and trackless jungle Bom on earth among the forest 
trees, he and his brother Indra, the Thunderer, aided by Yayu, 
the Wind, lighted the sacrificial fires, helped the farmer to make 
a clearing for cultivation, provided a most valuable fertiliser 
in the form of ashes and destroyed insects and vermin, which 
were his worst enemies Agm m the homestead provided 
warmth, _punfied the daily meals and kept away sickness 
** He bruigeth prosperity to the house of the worshipper ” {Pag- 
Tal i 73 I) The only aspect of Agm which the Aryan 
w oodsmen dreaded w as w hen in stormy weather tfceir skill w as 
of no avail for controlling the forest fires Tor then assuming 
his terrible aspect, that of Rudn, the Roarer, Agm would rush 

1 “With song w->U we conquer the men who smg no hymns ’ 
(Rtj led x 10 j 8) 
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like i fi<r\ serpent through the mountain purges sometimes 
overwhelming the Arjan settlement and Hktng Ixith tittle 
and human victims in the awful sacrifice Then thev proved 
to lum, ORudra accompliditr of sacrifices the serpent hko 
destrojer of heroes miv th\ cow killing and man slaving 
weapon be averted 1 (litj led i 114) But tven then the 
purifying effect of the forest fires was recognised for Uudnv 
was worshipped as the Divine Heiler 

The pnctiee of offering victims in voluntarv sacrifices for 
the purpose of averting the wrath o! heaven mav have origin 
ated m the thro disasters cau ed hj these fonst fires Tlic 
offended Dev as required the best that their worshippers could 
offer— the first bom son tin fine lior«e valuable bull or other 
forms of v\ ealth Ev on the w ood used for the sacrificial fire 
or as the posts to which the victims were bound was of the 
trees most valued for tlmr economic uses or of others, like the 
Palisa tree (Bit lea Jrondosa which in lull bloom set ms like a 
fire upon the horizon) because the} suggested themselves as 
svmbols of divine power To avoid needless bloodshed and 
reckless waste it was therefore necessarj that the sacrifices 
should he regulated l>j tho^e who were considered the wisest 
and best men of the community , those who b} their songs 
could move the hearts of the Dev as and intercede effectuollv 
lor tlieir fellow tribesmen It w as also their dutj to preserve 
the right tradition of sacrifice and teach it for the benefit of 
future generations 1 

The idea of punt} and with it the idea of caste, also grew 

1 A remarkable parallel to V edio social conditions was to be found 
in pagan Russia many centuries later A whole series of villages was 
built all tending towards the same centre m which dwelt the elder 
generation. entrusted with the care of the altar The old term ognw&fcfce 
(altar) from the word ogon (fire) gave its name to t) e primitive patriarchal 
aristocracy qt jygnishtchaml This aristocracy, living on the sacrifices 
offered by tl e members of the tribe had soon no need to carry on their 
own economy thus arose differentiation of the economic and rel gious 
functions the fusion of them with the military command having been 
the most ancient type of political power ( Modtm Russia by Gregor 
AJennskj p 33) 
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up as a part of the Aryan tradition ba reason of its natural 
environment To keep off enemies uho might divert or spoil 
lus w ater supply or inundate his crops it was the Ary an 
•warrior s pious duty to patrol the banl s of n\ ers which u atered 
his fields and pastures right up to their mountain sources 
And up there w the Devas haunts the elements of life are 
purest the air uhich forms the breath of life and the tv ater 



Fia 1 — Hunulaj an Snow peaks (Ponch chul ) and Forest clad R dges 
(From a I hotograph taken by Dandson t telephoto appa at 3) 


of the mountain lake or of Brahma s crystal fountain pouring 
from under His Lotus throne There too the Ary an,u oodman 
uorslupped the pure eletnent of Fire drinking m the subhmo 
beauty of the sunrise uhen the Creators Jewel crested the 
Himalayan snou peaks and filled the trelhscd windows of the 
pme groves uath His glory 

The famous rnantram OAI 1/ane Pa Ime hum OM Thr 
Jtwl is in the lotus may have been the Aryan mystics 
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greeting to tho sun as it touched the inner petals of the 
World Lotus 1 

Cleanliness to the Aryans wa 3 g dlmcss The Do\ as viho 
lived on those wondrous virgin heights vw uhl not tolerate un 
cleanliness in the food and drtnl offered t > them Those 
whoso occupation or hal its wen. dirt\ wire necessarily do 
barred from active j articipation in sacrificial ntes ululo 
those who fouled the purt streuns which flowed from the 
Dev as thrones or polluted the sunfuial ground were not 
allow t d w ithm the Ary an p lie \ cli an w lute dress w as neccs 
Rary for the sacnficers a white lnrse bull or elephant was 
especially pleasing to the Dei as 

All these conditions while helping to promote sanity of 
thought and the development of a healthy vigorous race 
tended to put great power into live hands of the pnesthood, 
but they did not prejudice tho social position of the shilled 
craftsmen who took a leading part in the life of the community 
The carpenter especially as the craftsman directly connected 
with the fire sacrifice held a very high position in the Aryan 
hierarchy and Tw ashtri or \ 19 a aharman, the carpenter of the 
Doras helped with Jus axe to build earth and heaven The 
Aryans also observed the golden rule that the hand of a 
craftsman engaged in hi3 craft is always pure { \Ianu 111 
163) 

The places where the Ary an tribes were then living have 
not jet been explored bj tho modem scientist for nreliaco 
logical research has been almost entirelj confined to the cities 
of the plains But it is hardly Id elj that an exact chrono 
logical basis hi e that which has been found for the lustorj 
of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria wall ever be established for 
the early Aryan period when according to tho Rumayana 
all Aryans were Brahmans and there were no rigid distinctions 

1 J.vJ.rs p J-A Jl thff fsrawftvl A\v? Jennas? of Tik&t And XMimt 

recite th 9 mantram at sunset time to keep oS the evil spirits o! n ght 
aa they circumambulate the ho ise according to the t edie rite pradal 
ahxna 
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o{ caste Aryan civilisation at the beginning was stncth a 
cult of the mountain forest the temples were the forest groves , 
the palaces were of the wood in which the Fire spirit dwelt, 
and probablj , like the ships of the Norsemen the} often served 
as a funeral pyre for the chieftains So the material record of 
that remote civilisation has been obliterated bj the forest 
which gave it birth or, where the forest itself has been destroyed 
bj sacrilegious hands Surja Mitra and Indra Rudra, Vayu 
and the Maruts 1 ha\ e taken mto their keepmg the w orldly 
relics of their w orshippers Rut Professor Jou veau Dubreuil s 



Fig 2 — Hock cut Funeral Chamber in Alnl ibar 
(From Jovncau DubreuH » Yed te Ant it ts) 


recent discov erj m Malabar of ^.r\ an rock cut stupas or Telic 
chambers where he bcliei cs the \ edic funeral ntos were per 
formed maj be the beginning of a new chapter in archaeological 
research 

In the Vedas the inspired books of India and the most 
ancient of Aryan literature, the spirit of this fine culture still 
survnes The hymns which the Aryans chanted in those 
forest gro\es which the villagers sang when they dime their 
well laden carts back from the forest at eventide, or when 
they crushed the millet and barley for their oblations to the 
gods, are still chanted in the temples of India probabh in the 
samo tone and rhythm ns thea were chanted m the forests of 


1 Tho storm winds. 
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Arvavarta in that remote and ag jet uncharted past The 
philosophical teachings enshrined in the Vedas have continued 
to influence deeply the religious thought ol the world The 
traditions of the An an forest craftsmen are still dominant in. 
the living traditions of Indian art 


CHAPTER II 

THE YIESOPOTAMIAN AND PERSIAN ARYAl ART AS — THE LAND 
OP THE LOTOS AND THE SYMBOLIC GEOGRAPHY OP THE 
PURAN AS — PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OP AN EARLY 
tSTDO ARYAN STATE 

This ancient forest cult has natural!} left no full and con 
trnuous record of its gradual development, such as that of the 
inhabitants of the great nver vallevs where the art of pottery 
originated In. the upland forest potter s clay is not easily 
found Until the Aryans made permanent settlements in the 
plains, the low caste potter had no place in the community 
The forest dweller feeds off » platter of leaves, as the high caste 
Hindu does to this dav A dried gourd suffices for his drinking 
cup , other water vessels are of wood or leather — metal vessels 
only appear when civilisation is far advanced. The damp soil 
of the forest does not preserve the record of man a thoughts like 
the dry sands of the desert Carvings in wood and scratchings 
on birch bark — the forest substitutes for papvrug or parch 
ment — rot quickly away The Eastern Aryans have left no 
bunal grounds the funeral pyre consumed the bodies of their 
dead, and until Buddhist times they built no permanent 
memorials for them It is not until they came into contact 
with Babvlowan, Assjnan and Egyptian civilisation that the 
first written record of them has come to light, and then the} 
are already military and intellectual leaders of subject races 
On the other hand these early An an forest duellers took 
such an extraordinary care in preserving the oral tradition of 
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their gradual religious and intellectual progress that a singularly 
full and exact record of it has survived in their sacred litera 
ture, and even after many centuries of city life the ideals of 
the An an forest settlement permeate the thoughts of Hinduism 
from the Himalayas to the farthest south of India 

Archaeological researches non enable the historian to place 
the first fixed point in Ary an chronology in the early part of 
the second millennium before Christ, when the Bronze or Copper 
Age w as beginning to pass into the Iron Age, and the Aryans, 
has mg conquered the highland forests, were descending into 
the great river valleys About 1746 b c , after Babylon had 
been stormed and sacked by the Hittites from Anatolia, an 
Arvan chief named Gandash swooped down from the moun 
tarns to the east of the city and founded a dynasty which 
lasted for six centuries As little is known of the personal 
history of these Aryan longs of Babylon as of most Indo 
Ary an lungs, except that they worshipped the Devas of Vedic 
India — Surya, Indra, Yanina and others — and had conquered 
the people of Elam whose capital was Susa 

It is clear that by that time the Ary an community included 
many different racial elements which either voluntarily or by 
conquest had adopted Aryan leadership and teaching About 
1400 b c other Aryan chieftains had found their Himalayas 
w North west Mesopotamia, on the Taurus mountain range, 
and their Aryavarta between the rivers which flow from its 
eastern slopes 

Chiefly through the discovery m 1887, at Tell el Amama in 
Egvpt, of a wonderful collection of clay tablets, part of winch 
proved to be letters written by the long of this Aryavarta, 
Dushratta (Dasa rat ha) — a name famous in Indian history — 
it has been possible to draw up a chronological table of Ins 
dynasty The letters date from about 1377 B o , and were 
chiefly addressed to "his brother in law, Amenlietep III of 
Egypt* nn( l to the latter’s son and successor, Amenhetep IV 
Dushrvttx’s sister, Gilukhipa, and afterwards his daughter, 
Tadukhipa, took a subordinate place m the Egyptian king’s 
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harem, but had much influence oi er Amenhetep IV , who took 
Tadukhipa into his own harem after his father s death These 
matrimonial alliances between the kings of Egypt and of 
ilitam, as this Ary avarta was called were apparently not the 
first, for there is reason to suppose that the father of Amenhetep 
III , the famous Thothmes I\ , mamed a princess of Mitam 
Another proof that these Aryan chief tarns, w hose chronology 
has been traced back to about 1445 b c , were then very 
powerful in Northern Mesopotamia is shown by the fact that 
Dushratta for a time dominated Assyria Indian historical 
tradition embodied in the Puranas is silent regarding these 
Aryan migrations According to the Yendidad, which con- 
tains the mythological history of Iran, the first Ary avarta 
was the country lying between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes But archaeological research seems to show that m 
the second millennium b c there was a continuous current of 
Vedic or Early Aryan religious* thought running from the 
Himalayas to the mountains of Asia dim or and spreading Over 
the Mesopotamia of Babylonia The influence which the 
Ary an princesses exercised over the minds of the great pne&t- 
kmgs of Egypt led up to one of the most interesting episodes in 
Egyptian history — the attempt made by Amenhetep IV 1 to 
establish a state religion inspired by Vedic idealism in the 
place of the glorified totenn&m with its monstrous animal 
Devas which had created the Egyptian pantheon. 2 When it 
is remembered that women m Vedic India were not seldom 
venerated as Rislus, the poets or high pnests of the Devas, it is 
not surprising to find a counterpart of the Vedic cult of Agm- 
Surya established at the Egyptian court at this time by the 
influence of the princesses of dlitam 

On philological grounds it has been supposed that the Indo- 
Aryans came first from Bactna over the passes of the Hindu 
Kush mto S Afghanistan and thence by the valleys of the 

1 Amenhetep. according to a custom afterwards prevailing in Aryan 
India, changed has name to Athena ten, * Pleasing to the Sim disk.**' 

1 See Ancient History of the A cor East, by H R Hall, p 300 
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Kabul, Kurram and Gumal nvers into the Punjab 1 In the 
ishnu Furana the countrj through w Inch the Indus flows is 
called Kctu mala or the land of the chiefs and is likened 
to a boar (tho Boar A\ atar of Vishnu) It was in the moun- 



Jic 3 — \ idinu m the Boar \\ntflr rawing th© "World from n FIool 


tam forests of this region, or among the * bmtics of the 
ltoar, that the 'Mums or Yogis sought refuge w hen the w orld, 

1 Mr T } Pargiter in ) is tne >cnf Indian lltilone il Trad\Uon pro 
poim Ih n now 0 ron — based on his rend mi! of tl o Parana* — Hint the 
\nnns entered Ip ha bj the mi 1 HimUiuu on l after penetrating aa 
fur south m \u dinbnd spread northwards into tt « Punjab tmd thence 
into Irln. 
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oppn c< c<l ht the weight of the mount %ins sink down mto tho 
w -iters of n flood 

Prohibit long lx fore the time of Dushritta of Mit5m Anan 
tnliea wore grad unlit spreuhng themselves omr the plains of 
North western Indn The di«cnption of tho Himalayan 
regions giten in the Pmunns pums up Imndh the phj steal 
characteristics of the oountrv though thirds some confusion 
and oh-scuntj jierliaps due to corruption of the origin'll text, 



fja 4 — Oroto^icnl Map pf Nortbcrn India an J Ctnlrjil V«a_ 


"loth has not ht* u jn^vneil with the scrupulous earo lx 
Mowed njx»n the n’Ualistic part of the \ rd is Tin imp p 17, 
nnd tin dn_Tirn 1 ip I gito the orognphienl facts which 
tins Is cvnip.ntvd with th* at mlmlie geography of tin 1’itrlms 
In tlw \i«hmi Purina tli* bUij* udou* mountain coin] lex of 
North* m Indn r Iilxt and tin ndjaunt countnt* i 4 detrain *1 
** tlu c«ntn of th " Lotus if the world * Sr groups of 
nouitain nns* s (nr whnrl* tf prtsls) an mid to run « i,t 
an! n.*t, ihijr wiiir *h*wU |„mg mined an uptrite 
ountrui Two otlur nn B «« running north ami south 
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enclose the^ groups on the east and west Bet wet n the 
innermost ranges Brahma, the Creator, i» said to hare Ins 
throne, 44 like the seed vessel of a lotus ’ on his mystic 
mountain Meru Trom the holy cit\ of Brahma the «eacn 
nvers of Bharata varsha (India) flow towards the south, the 
number corresponding with the Seven Powers or Mothers of 
Creation Another mighty nver on the eastern sale of the 
ciU flows “ over the tops of the inferior mountains and 
runs into the sea through the country of Bhadrashwa 
On the opposite side another nver traierses all the western 
mountains and passing through the country of Kttnmfila falls 
mto the sea , while another, after watering the country of the 
Uttara Kurus, 4 empties itself mto the northern Ocean ” 
India, or Bharata varsha, and three other countries extend 
from the mountain boundanes of Meru “ liho tlio petals of the 
Lotus of the world ’ 1 

Comparing this symbolic description with the actual facts 
illustrated m the map and diagram, it is easy to i dent if i tho 
“ seed vessel ” of the mystic lotus of Brahma with the region 
of Alt Kailasa and India’s most snored lake AKLnasaroi ara — 
the highest m the world — which forms tho centre of the whole 
nver system of Xorthem India and thus was w orsluppcd as the 
mystic reservoir of the Lord of life The seten rivers named # 
in the Vedas, the Ganges, Jumna, Sarasv ati, Sutlaj, Paiushnl, 
JIarud vndka and Vipatja or Bias, flow from tins region into 
the plains of Aryavarta From the eastern side of the lake 
the Brahmaputra “ Brahma s son,* issues and after running 
many hundred miles in the same direction turns south, * passes 
o\er the tops of the inferior mountains,” then turns west to 
30m the Ganges and flow with it mto the Bay of Bengal Tho 
northern nver watering Uttara Kuru may bo meant for tho 
Yarkand darya The description of the western mer applies 
equally well to the Indus and the Oxus 

The symbolism is obviously not scientific geography or 
geometry , hut it condenses mto a beautiful simtlo tho central 
' • 1 1 wfcnt* Parana, llsan a Trans pp ICG 73 ^ 
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facts of Himalayan hydrography It was meant to convey 
the idea that Brahma s heavenlj city with its four great m ers 
of purity was planned cross wise ns an An an town or village 
was planned 1 And by understanding the symbolism one can 
follow better the Aryan waj where it leads into the higher 
regions of abstract thought there all phy sical phenomena are 
resolved into the e'cact scientific concepts of Hindu meta- 
physics 

In the geography of the Paninas, w hich gives the hey to the 
symbolism of Indian art, the great Brahma lotus flower,” 
with its four mam petals radiating north, south, east and west, 
was a symbol foT the continent of \sia The southern petal 
was India, ox Bharata vaToha, the northern one being called 
Uttara huru, or the land of the trans Himalayan Kurus The 
Kurus of India were the antagonists of the Piindavas in the 
great struggle of the llahabharaia Their clo Q e connection 
with the Kurus of this tmus Himalayan region suggests one 
of the routes of the Arjan immigrations into India The 
main stream perhaps came through the w extern land gates of 
India, the Bolan, Khyber and Raman passes, along the high- 
ways which afterwards formed the caravan trading routes 
between India and Asia Elinor Nine of these routes went 
through Afghanistan and Beluclustan The northern route 
of the Kurus probably went through Gilgit and the Ualaland 

The symbolism of Indian art, in which the lotus appears so 
conspicuously , will be dealt with m another chapter But it 
will be interesting to compare the symbolic geographical 
teaching of the Puranas with the actual facts Upon the 
map of Yedic India, p 17, the outer turned down "petals” 
of the great “ Brahma lotus ” formed by the mountain 
elopes and nvers of Northern India, together with some of 
the inner whorls of upturned " petals ” — or the snow clad 
peaks which were the lotus thrones of the Devas — and the 
‘ seed vessel ” at Lake Manasarovara are indicated In Vedic 
times the outer "petals” formed immature Aryavartas, 
1 Seo History oj Aryan Rule in India, by the Author, pi 26 * 




Map of India m later Vedio times, or tho North Indian section of the "World lotus 
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peopled by separate Indo An an tribes or confederations of 
tnbes There were two mam groups of these settlements — the 
one comprising the basin of the Indus and its tributaries, the 
other the basin of the Ganges Jumna, Brahmaputra and their 
tributaries The Indus group represents the earliest period of 
the Art an invasion, the Ganges group the later one Between 
the two lies KuruksUetra, the battlefield of the Mahabharata 
The Puramo method of popularising geographical knowledge 
is worth further stud) 1 it might even be used with advantage 
*n modem teaching The land of Bhadraslin a in the Vishnu 
Purana is likened to a horse s head, Bharat a to a tortoise, 
Kura to a fish The resemblance of India (Bharata) to a 
tortoise is clear enough though the Tibetan, simile of a sheep’s 
shoulder blade is more precise A fish is a good simile for the 
Mesopotamia or Doib of the Jumna and Ganges, where the 
Indo Aryan Kurus were found in Vedic tunes The Matsyas, 
or people of the Tish u ere one of the Vedic tnbes of t he onginal 
settlement probably driven out by the Kuru9 _ 

The physical characteristics of an early Indo Aryan state 
as shown on the map are first the mountainous region rich in 
minerals containing the never failing reservoir of pure water 
where pious men communed with the Devas, next a stretch of 
grass land and plough land forming the granary of the state 
The principal city was generally built, for strategic as well as 
for economic reasons, at the confluence of the two chief nvera 
bounding the settlement , for the rivers served both as pro- 
tective boundaries and as ways of communication with the 
Aryan mountain base, and in later times with the sea These 
physical characteristics were typical not only of the early 
Aryan tnbal settlements in Northern India, but of the later 
kingdoms formed in the Deccan and Southern India when 
Aryan culture gradually found its way along the mountain 
ndges of the Vmdhya forests and the Western Ghats, the holy 
mountains of the Deccan and Southern India 

1 A similar symbolic method is used m the Silpa «wtrae to teach 
image makers artistic anatomy 
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CHAPTER III 

AR\ANS AND NON -ARYANS ET THE MCYIDA X 

India, though mainly populated b} primitive peoplo in the 
neolithic stago o! culture, Mai not wlioll} nn tinci\ih«al 
country when somo of the An an tnbes, separating from tho 
Iranians and pushing farther east reached tho western spurs 
of the “ Abode of Snow ” (Huniilaj a) and began to follow tho 
might} mere which flowed from it into tho plains of India 
Brahmantcal legends refer to tho strong and wealth} cities 
on or near the banks of tho Indus of which tho Allans took 
possession after a hard struggle*, for their nd\ creancs were 
well armed, possessed horses and chariots, and built castles 
of stone Several of tho places afterwards celebrated in 
Indian history , such as Takska siU, Mathura and Ujjain, were 
said to have been founded b\ tlieso non Aryan people, who w ero 
probabl} of Dravidian race and perhaps connected with tho 
ancient Sumerians the people of Southern Bab} lama, whose 
history has been traced back to tho fourth millennium B C 
These Dravidians, « called b} tho Ar}ans Asuras Dilt\as, 
Dasjusor Xagas werejnostl} ft maritime and trading people 
In the Mahabharata the} arc described as great magicians , 
they worshipped tho sun and the 6erpcnt, like tho peoplo of 
ancient Media with whom perhaps, they had trade con 
nections The amalgamation, either through militar} con 
quest or by peaceful penetration of Ar}an and non Aryan 
cultures gradually transformed tho simplo tribal organisation 
of Vedic societ} into powerful political states and hnall} 
made the ocean, instead of tho mer, the boundar} of 
Aiyavarta 

The oldest document of Indo Ai}an history, tho Jiig Veda, 

1 The chronology of the t edie period is very uncertain, but the 
perod of the first Aryan settlements in India may bo dated approxi 
mately between 2000 and 1500 b c 
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considered apart from the ritualistic purpose to which it w as 
dedicated gives a stnking impression of the Aryan tempera 
ment and of the people who after having laid the founda 
tions of modem Hinduism became the deif ed heroes of the 
a ast majont y of the non Aryan people of India The \ edlc 
Aryans were a martial energetic people tall and of fair 
complexion fond of hunting and chariot racing music and 
dancing and often gi\ en to alcoholic drinking and gambling 
vet with a well ordered mode of life and high moral ideals 
There are no allusions to royal palaces great temples or 
large accumulations of wealth On the other hand there is 
little trace of the asceticism which became so conspicuous in 
later Indian religious thought The prayers of the Rig T eda 
were mostly for victory in war for offspring and increase of 
cattle and horses The Vedic bards vented their sarcasm upon 
the patrons who were niggardly in rewarding their efforts to 
please the Devas The Devas themseh es who were credited 
with very human feelings demanded equal liberality from 
their worshippers m the bestowal of sacrificial gifts 

The hymn to Aran jam the Forest Spirit sung when the 
creaking ox wagons came home in the evening laden with 
forest produce is a charming id} 11 of an^Indo Arjan village 
settlement 

Aranyani Aran} am ere you vanish from our sight will 
you not to the forest * Aon are not afraid t 

H hen the bull bellows the ciccika (bird) repkes dancing to 
Ins cymbals Aranyam then rejoices 

In the fading twilight cattle grazing and cottages loom 
dimly Aranj am then sends home her creaking carts 

One man calls his cow Another fells a tree a loiterer 
in the forest fancies he hears a scream 

Though the fierce beasts may 1 ill us Aran v am does no 
harm let ns feast on her sweet fruits and rest there at our 
will f 

Praise bo to Aranyam Mother of forest beasts! Musk 
scented fragrant bountiful of food — though no peasants tdl 
her sod 1 

* r s \ </ i iw ' 
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But the Rig 1 ela also alludes to times of searcit\ qben 
both Aranvams bount\ and the crops of tho cultivator* 
faded The record of this calaimtv in India thus begins long 
before the reckless devastation of tho forests widened its ana 
and intensified its horrors Me also get ghmpats of feree 
lights with the Dasvus or Dasas whom tho Anans cn laved 
of inter tnbal wars and ranis for cattle and women of 
hunting tho wild boar with trained hounds of shooting and 
trapping of big game such as the el (.pliant lion and wild 
bull, of gamblers Bt along their wealth wives and freedom 
whdo supreme importance is attached to sacniictal feasts m 
which horse flesh beef mutton and goat s flesh were con 
earned together with draughts of intoxicating liquor soma 
and sura 1 

The \edic Arvans were gcncrallv monogamous though 
their chieftains sometimes had several wivts The \rv in 
Boeial svstern was patriarchal and was thus distinguished from 
the Drav ulian which was matriarchal \\ ith ono exception 
that of UshaB the Dawn Maiden loved of tho Aryan foresters 
goddesses plavcd a v crj subordinate part in Rig \ edic religion 
But women were not secluded the) could choose their own 
husbands and the names of some who distinguished them 
selves in religious discussions or composed sacrificial h)imi9 
are mentioned There is no evidence in tho Rig I eda of the 
practice of salt it was apparcntl) tho dut) of a brother 
or nearest kinsman to take the widow of a ifead man 
to wife 

The Rig I eda as a sacerdotal compilation does not enter 
largel) mto tho economic lift of tho peoplo Amon 0 tho 
handicrafts carpentry was specialised into various branches 
• — house builders chariot mal ers bow inal era and other 
occupational groups being distinguished Carpenters and 
smiths took a high social position for their services w ere needed 
in the sacrificial ritual in w Inch l oth tho warrior s hor®c 

1 Drunkenness 1 owever on tl o part of tl q sner fcing j nests was a 
Sui whiel had to bo atoned for by purificatory ntes 
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chariot and the agriculturist a ox wagon were used Skill in 
archery was essential for the Aryan, warrior tl e arrow being 
his chief weapon Gold copper and silver and a jas (which 
may hare been iron) were the principal metals used by the 
\ edie Aryans 

The economic values of the trees held sacred in \ edic 
ntual sufficiently explain the religions veneration with which 
they were regarded — they were as indispensable in Aryan 
social economy as the cow or horse The deodar (Dei a 
dharu) the especial tree of the Devas is one of the roost 
■valuable both as timber and as fuel of indigenous trees in 
the region of the Rtg V eda 1 Its fragrant and oily heart 
wood is so durable that some of the great wooden bridges 
built of it in Kashmir aro believed to be over 500 rears old 
The Khadir tree ( Acacia calecl u) gives good fodder for cattle 
its gum is used m medicine for dveing and cotton printing 
Its wood which 19 moro durable than teal is used in wheel 
wnghts work for ploughs spears and sword handles it 
also mal es excellent fuel The many varieties of the fig — 
India has over a hundred — provide both food and shelter 
for man and beast The aromatic fruit of the bad tree gives 
food and drink and is used for strengtkenmg mortar especially 
in the building of wells Its timber is used for all kinds of 
agricultural implements and its leaves as cattle fodder 

The Aryans in the earliest times when the hills or temperate 
regions were their home wore garments of skin wool or linen 
Cotton is not mentioned in the Rig Veda The weavers 
craft is often used in the hymns as a metaphor for the poet s 
rhythm The Rig \edic Aryan pnded himself upon hem" 
well dressed both men and women took great pains with 
their toilet Various ways of plaiting and braiding the hair 
are mentioned and the barbers razor was used There is 
nothing m Vedic literature to support the theory that the 

1 It grows on the mountains of Afghanistan and N Bel uc his tan and 
in tl e X W Hunalajas between 6C° and 80 longitude ris ng to n he ght 
of 000 feet and descending in places to ”500 
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carh \nans in Imha were barbarians learning cn dilation 
from the jieoplo tho\ conquered 

The mam occupation of the 1 1 « or the people ns dis 
tinguished from tho prusth bards and tho fighting chiefs 
as cattle and sheep fanning and ngnculture Ten cl lore and 

pieces of gold might lme been used in trade but wealth was 
genemlh reckoned in terms of animal stock — cows horses 
sheep and goats \gnculture wns so far developed that the 
ground was Bistemnticftlh ploughed manured and irrigated 
Cultivated land was measured and distinguished from forest, 
waited and or pasture hut the tilling of tho soil was a 
subsidiary occupation to cattle sheep and horse breeding 
Trading was a separate occupation and voyages undertaken 
for gam are alluded to in the Jhg I ala but the merchant is 
not so prom i nent as lie becamo^m earl} Buddhist tunes 

Of the life of tho Indian people in the period when the 
An an tribes were fighting with them for tho po*»MN.«inn of 
tho soil the Hi j 1 ala docs not tell much except that thei 
were nch in cattle hones and chariots were adorned w-tb 
gold and jewels and built stone forts Endenth they we— 
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Then iinm the* n< s wen f< nnulxtcd to rxjlxin the (n,m 
of all thu*-.^ -o tint th \nan i-sq!* mipht I im the (imne 
]w and In** in harmont with it Uu I’ij I o/tnml the* tl or 
two collations with it, tl ( '•am I * la <rtl l**i1 of 

chant* and tin ) ojttr I nta tin Ivmh of mnfi nl rile* — 
known ns tin Three \eth*-~ hum up * rih**l »x \nm n h„if«n 
\iiws ns the\ wer* expounds! In tin hinshtan pnc*.th 
{ tmihcx ft Unit the beginning of th hi>t tmUmmwm 11 c Tin re 
imist lin\t Uxn nnn\ otlur mows l ought forward anil nn 
recorded m tin public disputations which to* 1 j He* at tin 
tnhal fe^tnxls or whin the xilhp« e! 1* rs ^lilieo-d timlcr the 
nsstmliK tree to list*. n to Mnnili ring mIioIim who 1ml pained 
tl*. till* of Kn\i orange lh-nhs the Him \c*h< which 
prmided th< ntiinl for the print tnhil vwnllfi* thin was a 
fourth the ■Ufnrtrt \ rh u*cd m nth in doim-tn ctrem* riles 
to dm* nwa\ cnl fcj ints nnd to n*st«t In sup^tsti n nnil 
sympathetic mnpic th* medinmrnt* of tin t ln*in in 

1 ho scholarship * f tin tinn wh<n the \ * dis wen compil'd 
im, lived though it was m the e\t r mircxicmg tom plication * ( 
sacrificial ntuni was In no mints puj** rfinnl It wax through 
the cfTorts of the \idit iwhools tint '*an«knt pin to 1 k* the 
most pen nhficalU constructed of nil \rw»n Impinge* The 
perfecting of lanpua r e ns n m* ms 1>\ win li mm could nttxm 
to the wisdom of the l)cias wns ns imjKirtnnt til \idn socirU 
as the accurate finish of the tUmor 8 Ikjm and nrrow Ilhxthm 
grammar 1 phonetics and 1 ipic wrr* part of \idie studio* not 
wholh (ontimd to the pmsti) fumlits Uimi knowleilpo of 
astrononu was nccis«an for fixing the timis of th* seasonal 
tnbai sacrifices , the umstniction of altars in\ol\ed pmbh ms 
in practical geoinctn such as making Rquarrs equal to two nr 
more gi\cn squares or equal to giwn tnanghs or rectangles, 
or finding a circle approximate !\ equal to a pm n square 

But the fact that th© Itislus who comjiostd the iarhest 
h\ mns were alrcxdj beginning to lx, regarded as prophets of a 

1 Tho ol lest knoi n In han Krnminar an ] Aymi wl o is t ipposo<l to 
1 o%* toed not later than 300 u tr mentions aixlj four j redoecssora. 
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bigone age, and that the letter rather than the spmt of the 
prayers -was believed to contain the magie pow er to which even 
the Deras must bon point to a certain stagnation m the 
mentality of the priestly class Many of the appeals of the 
Yedic -poets to the bright spirits of the earth shy and flood, 
couched m noble aerse, touch a universal note "which has not 
lost its magic potence even for modem ears And a sublime 
inspiration cannot be denied to the ancient seers who, finding 
a common principle of life in air, fire, water, earth, plants and 
trees in mankind and animals propounded a theory of creation 
■which seems like an adumbration of the conclusions of modem 
experimental science But when the free spirit of inquiry 
winch shines out in the contents of Vedic poetry becomes 
gradually centred in the idea that the secret of the universe 
lies m the form of a. sacred text fmontram), and that a false 
quantity or wrong intonation could disturb tlie cosmic order, 
it is evident that the priestly tradition when the Mantras were 
compiled had entered on a perilous path, and that a Buddha 
was needed to lead the Aryan people bach to the ancient way 
of right thinking 

The compilation of the Vedas was, however, the starting- 
point of a great organised effort continued by many generations 
of scholars and many different schools of thought to preserve 
for posterity the accumulated results of Indo Ary an experience 
after the Aryans had abandoned a pastoral nomadic life and 
settled down as lords of the soil in India The distinction 
between the Aryan and non Ary an then grew less sharp, while 
social and political conditions became more complicated The 
children of Dasyu concubines in the Aryan households, and 
those of Aryan women captured by Draaidian chief tarns, 
adopted Ary an customs and religious nies, but as the inner 
mysteries of the Ary an religion could only bo interpreted m the 
Vedic language, which was a foreign one for the lower classes, 
the influence of the Brahman priesthood o'er the masses 
increased as the Indo Aryan community grew larger. So the 
scope of Vedic compilation was gradually enlarged to embrace 
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the traditions of pohtical and social economy , craftsmanship, 
art and science m a co ordinated religious scheme apphcable to 
all sorts and conditions of people witlun the Aryan pale — a 
scheme winch contained the Pharma 1 — the Aryan law of right 
living assumed to be a counterpart of the divine law by w hich 
the uni verse is maintained 

The chief exponent of Ary an ethics, the mum, or monk, who 
devoted his life to disinterested psychological research in the 
same spirit as the modem scientist, does not appear upon the 
scene- in the Yedic period But behind the croud of soma 
drinking, sacrificing pnests, Bhoutmg their songs of war and 
clamouring for their fees, there were the quiet forest retreat - 
ideal places of study, where men lived apart from the world 
and meditated on the problems of life from a different stand 
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(natural or unpolished) Hero also the epeculatn e theories 
of the Upanishads were shaped mto various philosopluo 
sa&temsj, and while the sacrificial ritual of the Vedas, set forth 
in the treatises known as the llrahmanas, grew into mon- 
stroush extrav agant forms, the pow er of the priesthood ov cr 
the masses was greatly strengthened by an increasing tendency 
towards hereditary occupations and fixed Ians of marriage 
and ceremonial punty which formed tho basis of the Hindu 
caste s\ stem 

In \edic times caste, ns it is now known, hardly existed 
Hvmn s 00 of the Rig Veda describes tlic four social classes 
of mankind. Brahmans, Pajamas, Vaishyas and Sudros, ns 
being fashioned from tho World Spint’s (Purusha’s) bodv , the 
Brahmans from lus mouth, tho Rfijan\ a from lus anns, tho 
Yaishya from Ins thighs, and the Sudra from his feet But 
the idea of caste does not enter into this svm holism It 
simply implies that God created man out of H 13 own Body, 
which is the earth — the Sudras, or men of the plough, from 
His feet — the low lying country where the heat of the sun 
is greatest , the Yaishyas, the trading men, from the paths 
and over ways along winch they travelled , the Kshatmas, 
who by hunting learnt the art of war, from the upland forests 
where tlie\ hunted , tho Brahmans, tho thinkers and spiritual 
teachers, from the high mountains where God Himself taught 
them His w ord 

The social distinctions of Yedio times were tho«e of occu 
pation and of colour (tama) which implied race, marked 
also by a difference of dress — white for Brahmans, red for 
Kshatnjas yellow for Yaisliyas and black for Sudras Tho 
Aryan ethmcal type which had closely intermingled with 
the non Aryan population before the caste s\ stem was fully 
developed never constituted more than a small fraction even 
oi the population ol the north But the exclusive social 
customs especially with regard to marriage and diet, practised 
bv the Brahmans of Madhy adesa for the purpose of preserving 
the Vedic ideal of life, in the course of time permeated tho 
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whole of India, gradually becoming stricter as alien influences 
supervened and threatened to suln ert the religious foundations 
of Aryavarta 

Tho philosophical idea of caste is that there are species of 
humans just as there are of plants and animals, tach with 
a special mentalitj and an appointed plate in the cosmos 
determined b\ Larma, or the cumulative effect of conduct in 
past lnes 1 upon the present one The road to spiritual 
advancement and with it an increase of worldh happiness 
lies in strict devotion firstli to the special dlianna of the 
place in society, whether it be high or low , which one s own 
karma has decreed, and secondly to the dharma of mankind 
in general But until medieval times, the theory did not 
exclude the possibility of a change of caste taking place in 
one lifetime A man might alter his industrial \ocation 
Either a Brahman or a Sudra might m special circumstances 
become a king or war lard A high caste man might be 
degraded by breaking lus caste rules But the low-caste 
man, though he might conduct the religious ritual of lus own 
caste, could never perform the high saenficial functions of 
Brahmanhood, because he could not in his lifetime acquire 
either the knowledge or ceremonial purity of an hereditary 
calling upon wluch the prosperity of all Aryavarta was 
supposed to depend Caste laws, theoretically, were laws of 
spiritual eugenics designed to promote the evolution of a 
higher race In practice the factors which are even now addinv 
to tho ramifications of caste arc differences of race, language, 
occupation, diet, religious and social customs and breaches 
of caste rules 

The settlement of Madhvadesa was followed by further 
migrations eastward along the sub Hnualay an districts and 
towards the plains of Bengal, where the Indo Aryan tnbes 
came into contact with people of Mongolian origin who had 
come down through the Tibetan passes At the same time 

1 The doctrine of rebirth, originating in Vedic tunes is one of the 
cardinal beliefs of Hindu religion. 
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the northern slopes of tho \ mdhjun “Mountains together with 
the outlying spurs known as tlie AruvalU lulls and tho 
site3 of ancient Dra\ ldian strongholds wero occupied, tho 
forest reduces finding congenial retreats in the dense jungles 
stretching far southward over the Deccan plateau, which for 
mam centuries afterwards formed an impenetrable obstacle 
for am organised bodj of invaders Some adventurous 
spirits among the Arj an clansmen began to explore the 
mountain chain known as the SahjSdn or Western Ghats, 
which stretches almost uninterruptedly from Gujarat down 
to Cape Comonn, and entered into fncndlj relations with 
numerous aboriginal tnbes which bccamo their devoted allies 
Here, also, thej gazed for the first tune over the wide expanse 
of ocean, which in after oges served as tho lughwaj of ad 
venture and trade for the Arvans of tho west, and learnt 
of the existence of verj ancient maritime kingdoms, which 
had bartered their gold, pearls and forest products with 
Chaldaea and Babylonia from time immemorial, their v c> c eh 
keeping up a chain of communication along the coast but 
not jet v enturmg on the high seas 

The fair women of Arvan descent were an irresistible 
attraction for Dravidian chieftains, and racial pride did not 
prevent Indo Arj an f amdies from giving a daughter in mnmage 
to a dark skinned neighbour for a sufficient consideration, 
though all Arjavarta might be roused to fury if an Arjan 
wife or maiden became a Dravidian \v amor’s prize in a sue 
ccasful raid But as Dravidian society was matnarchal such 
intermarriages with or without consent, olwajs exerted a 
powerful influence in the Aryamsation of India, for in tho 
course of time all the highest Dravidian families both m the 
north and south, claimed Arjan descent on their mothers 
side and adopted Arjan customs and religion, while tho 
common people worshipped the divine heroes whose magic 
overcame the demons of disease and seemed so much more 
powerful than their own It would seem as if the Arjan 
tnbes of the Punjab, who m later Vedic times held the 
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principal land gates of India were not so strict as the 
Brahman® of Madhvadesa m maintaining the ancient *acnficial 
ritual for the latter despised them as being uncouth m 
speech and sacnficially impure though racially the Punjabis 
were perhaps more 3rvan than themseh e3 A further cause 
of tnbal jealousy and dimension is supposed to hare come from 
fresh incursions of Aryan tribesmen from the trons Himalaran 
regions "who finding other entrances barred to them climbed 
the mountams of the Hindu Kush and through Gil git and 
Chitral gradually found their mto the Gangetic A alley 
The political and social conditions of tin period are nvidly 
illustrated in the two famous epics of India tbe Eumayana 
and abharaia Authorities differ widely as to bow far tbe 
narrative of the two poems may be taken as historical fact 
In both cases fact and fiction or allegon are clo«el\ interwoven 
and m the case of tbe J Iahabl arata the composition of the 
existing test was spread over manj centuries so that as m 
the compilation of the Vedas there are manv different ebrono 
logical strata contained m it Some of them mar be referred 
to the tenth century B c and others may he later than 
a n 200 For the purpose of this, history it is enough to 
state that the^e sagas of the Kshatnva bard containing the 
storj of Rama s adventures in the forests of the Deccan and 
Southern India the great fight for the recovery of Jus devoted 
wite Stta from the toils of the king of Lanka and the 
tradition of a great war in which all Arvavarta was engaged 
cannot be regarded as pure myth or allegory The Eomayana 
in its broad outline discloses the history of the Arvan pene 
tration mto Southern India The narrative portion of the 
Mahabharata tells how some trivial dynastic quarrel brought 
to a head the jeolousj of pne&ts and war lords and the 
long standing contentions of the Indo Arj an tribes *The 
district where the great fight is said to have taken place, 
Knrukshetri do e to the modem Delhi lies between the 
territory fir t occupied by the Lrvons in the Indu^ valley 
and Aladhyadesa the centre of later Brahmamcal culture 
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It seems ordained Tjv Nature to be tbe decisive battle ground 
of In dia The religious element which came into the fray 
was emphasised by the fact that tins was part of Brahma’s 
holy land The fight between the Pandavas and the Kaura\ as 
with their respective allies was ono of a long senes m the 
same neighbourhood dating from unknown antiquity to the 
eighteenth century A d The actual battle which the MaM- 
bhdrata describes must have taken place in Vedic times, hut 
the poem in its present form is a huge compilation of didactic 
stones and heroic discourses , 1 designed to teach the w hole 
dharma of Hinduism, which cannot he put much earlier than 
A d 300 

The pohtical conditions disclosed m the two epics are m 
marked contrast with those of Yedic tunes, when tnbal affairs 
were discussed and regulated by the Samiti or general assembly 
and the Sabha, an elected councd of state Kingship, though 
still controlled by the assembled clansmen and the dharma, 
or religious law which safeguarded the rights of the Aryan free- 
man, was, like the priesthood, tending to be hereditary Tnbal 
confederacies were developing mto powerful states mostly 
ruled by families selected from the fighting and gdvemmg 
class (Kshatnjas or Rajan\as) Of these the kingdom of the 
Panchalas, with its capital at Indraprastha near the modem 
Delhi, and that of the Kurus, whose capital was at Hastina- 
pura on the Ganges, were the principal combatants in the Great 
War The kingdom of Kosala, the modem Oudh, with its 
capital at Ayodhya, near Faizabad, was the central point of 
the story of the Ro.ma.yana Commerce and civic life were 
developmg fast Mathura (Muttra), Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 
KasI (Benares), TJjjam and other great cities of medieval India 
were already famous The epic bards who were attached to 
the royal courts — as were also builders and other craftsmen, 
pamters and musicians — took little notice of the oligarchies 
and republican states which both m the east and west played 

1 It contains over 100 000 Sanskrit slokas, or verses, divided into 
eighteen books 
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a part in early Aryan polity it was not the business of the 
court l ards to smg their praise3 hut the 1 ldhabh.aro.ta alludes 
to them incidentally a3 being strong in war 

The same epic also evidences the resistance of the Intel 
lectuils among the fighting class to the claims Of the Brahmans 
to be the sole leaders of the people in spiritual affairs for the 
religious teacher of the Pandavas as well as the controlling 
mind in the fight is Krishna pnnce of Dvaraka an Indo Aryan 
colony on the west coast 1 who in the Bhagaiad Gita expounds 
the philosophy of Yoga proclaiming in opposition to the 
sacrificial theory propounded by \ edic Brahmans the spiritual 
union of the human and divine through devotion to the duties 
of life 

The B ) agaiad Gita obviously cannot be taken as the actual 
nor da of a Kshatnya propagandist of 3102 B c the date 
ascribed to it by Indian tradition though Krishna may have 
been one of the great teachers of pre Buddhist tunes who 
prepared the way for the more exact metaphysical ideas 
subsequently embodied in Hindu sacred literature a But even 
the oldest portions of the Mahabharata show a great ad\ anee 
m religious thought from early Vethc times when the Devas 
were believed to have their thrones on the mountain tops and 
the Lord of hfe was the mountain spring personified or the well 
where the cross roads of an Aryan settlement met The holy 
spot where the Creator s nver crossway s met in the centre of the 
World Lotus w as worshipped still as it is to this day But the 
name given to it in the epics Manasarovara the Lai e of the 
Mind reveals the growing tendency to idealise physical facts 
and to recognise spiritual powers as controlling the blind 
mechanism of nature The Aryan pioneers had found the 
hidden sources of the sacred nvers m the heart of the Himalay as 
But the Devas they worshipped seemed not to be there Yet 

1 The Kathiawar Peninsula 

s A crude theory of 1 cg« was held by some of the ted o mra s 
Patafijal ut the early centuries of the Christian era cod fled the current 
Brahman icfll teaching on the subject m the 1 Oga sutras 
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pious imagination could discern among the fantastic shapes 
of the peal s around Kail as a the image of the Great Thinker, 
meditating on His handiw ork So they idealised the w onder 
fullahe which laj below Kailasa as the eternal source of know 
ledge from which all wisdom flows And in the sky above 
across which the Milky Way w as flung tlie\ placed the celestial 
Ganges and the Devas home connected by mystic lull s with 
the world below 

Proceeding on stnctlv logical lines of investigation the best 
minds of Aryavarta were alreadv discarding the ritualistic 
formularies of the official priesthood and were looking for a 
solution of the problems of life m the quest of the ethical law 
by which \ishnu, the all pervading $pint, harmonised the 
conflicting forces of the uni\erse In the Upamshads the 
Eternal m w hicli the cosmic ether (aka 9 a) is woven and w hich 
is interwoven with it is described as without ey es ears 
voice or mind without heat breath or mouth unaging 
undying without fear immortal It is the unseen Seer, 
the unthought Thinker, the unknown Knowcr There is no 
other hearer, no other thinker no other knower 1 * 


APPROXIMATE CHRONOLOGY 

B C 

c 2500 Pirst Aryan invas ons of India 
e 1400 Aryan Kings of the Milam 
c l^OO-lOOO Earliest hymns of the Itxg Veda 
c 1000-800 "Mantra period and first compilation of the 1 edas 

Great war between the Kauravas and the Pap^avns 
(\Iahabkarata) 

e SOO-GOO The later t edic compilat ons the Brahmanos 4raa 
jahas and. the Upamshads, 
c C00- 9 00 Sutra period 


1 BnhadaratvyaLa Vpamshad III vui. Maedonell s translation 

But Sami Lit p 210 
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CHAPTER V 

BUDDHISM JAINISM AND THE BBJ.RTI CULT 

cute 600 350 b c 

The preceding penod is all important for the understanding 
of the origins of Indo An an civilisation uncertain though it 
is with regard to dates It is not until thfe seventh century 
b c and the founding of the Saisunaga dvnasty (642) that 
Indian history starts with a definite chronological framework 
based upon the different dynasties of Northern India Until 
the tune of Alexander the Great Indian politics ha\ e little 
interest compared with the long struggle for supremacy 
between the two Aryavartas the Hellenic and the Iranian 
which ended in the overthrow of Danus III m 330 B c But 
tho sixth century n c is one of the great landmarks in the 
history of human thought, for m India it saw the birth of 
the Buddha ( arc 563) and the appearance of Slahavira the 
leader of Jainism In Ionia Heraclitus the Greek philosopher 
whose doctrines seem to have been derived from Zoroaster, 
was bom (ctrc 540) and Pythagoras of Samos (circ 670) who 
likewise imbibed Eastern ideas either through Egypt or Ioma 
Zoroaster, who strove to free the old Vedic religion of Iran 
from superstition and obscurantism is supposed to have lived 
about the beginning of this century in Khorasan On the 
borders of tho mighty mountain complex which gnes the 
waters of life both to India and the Far East Confucius and 
Xao tse began to rouse the masses of China to a higher con 
ception of the duties of life » 

It seems almost as if the heart of the orld Lotus w here the 
Vedic sages had their ashrams exhaled a psychic influence 
penetrating to the four comers of the earth The ancient land 
of the \edas was in this century a province of the grente t 
An an empire tho world had known and the well trodden 
paths of trade, conquest and pilgrimage through the land gates 
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of India w ere linked together in a continuous line reaching to 
the shores of the Mediterranean 1 

W e have seen lion m India the Arj an and Dravidian racial 
elements had closely intermingled and produced a type of 
mentality peculiarH Indian In the upper strata of Indo 
Arjan society the Dravidian contributed his fine intuitu e 
faculties to the logical thinking of the Aryan, so that the 
hocus-pocus of primitive magic had developed into a 
scientific investigation of metaphysical problems in w Inch the 
intellectuals of all Ar$a\arta were keenly interested The 
optimistic outlook of the Aryan, Ins great organising capacity 
high ideals of clean living and reputation as a medicine man 
of supernatural power had been potent factors in the making 
of An a\ arta But an hereditary priesthood, aspiring to 
supreme control of the state, had converted the spontaneous 
outpourings of the spirit of Vedic times mto magical formu- 
laries, of which the) held the he), and created an extravagant 
and costly ritual b) which the) pretended not merel) to 
propitiate but to coerce both the gods of the Aryans and the 
demons of tho Dasyus The sanctit) of the forest ashrams 
had its attraction for many besides the aged and infirm, but 
as a means of obtaining the spiritual power of Yoga, union 
wxth the Eternal, or even for the base purpose of gratifying 
reienge upon an enem), the primitive practice of tapas, or 
self mortification was especiall) popular, since it was open to 
men of all castes to put tho capacit) of human endurance to 
the severest tests m the hopes of winning the desired reward, 
either in this life or in the nest 

It was when these and man) devious b) paths were being 
followed b) earnest seekers after truth, as well as by wild 
fanatics with ignoble aims, that Siddhartha Gautama, a 
Kshatnja pnnee of a small state which had its capital at 
Kapila vastu, close to the borders of the modem Nepal, was 

1 Darius T also used his fleet to keep up communications between 
his capital and the Indus t, alley, from which he drew a heavy tribute of 
gold and n contingent of Indian archers for lus army 
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so deepl\ stirred the spirit of the times that resigning his 
hereditary right to succeed Jus father Suddhodana as Raja 1 
and leaving his beloved life and child he took the pilgrims 
staff in hand and joined in the quest for the truth by which 
the real end and aim of human existence might be known 
The poetic legends of the Buddha s earlj life need not be retold 
here The pathos of the store might lead one to believe that 
it was an unheard-of thing for an Indo Ar\an pnnee of that 
time to become so absorhed in the religious problems of the 
day as to renounce all worldly ambitions and pleasures for 
the single purpose of acquiring knowledge But disputations 
on philosophical and religions subjects were already a recog 
ntsed intellectual diversion for the Indo An an anstocraci 
it was part, of the dharma of Siddhartba s rank in society to 
take at least a formal interest in them And as there were 
then no books or writings on the sacred sciences to be learnt 
by heart the only resource for Siddh&rtha if dissatisfied with 
the instruction which the Brahmans of his father s court could 
give him was to go to the forest ashrams or «ut at the feet of 
hermits famed for piety and learning By giving an heir 
to earn on the succession of the roval hue he had fulfilled 
his chief duty as a grtl astl a or householder An intellectual 
Hshatm a thirsting for higher spiritual knowledge might well 
claim the nght of following the traditional An an way of learn 
mg and become a bl tkshu or -sarin j t sin though the social con 
ventions of his warlike clan might be shocked thereby 

It has been supposed that the Sakrvas the clan to which 
Gautama belonged were of Mongol an or Tibetan blood 
There is nothing improbable in supposing that Aryan and 
Turanian blood had intermingled at the yanous points near 
the heart of Asia which wefe a meeting ground for both races 
long before the time of Gautama But it by no means follows 
that the Rajanyas or ruling families of the clan were non 

' T1 e po«it on ol the Baja u» the SaV j an dan says Prolessor lthyg 
Da i Is was Bomet] ing 1 ke that of tl e Itornan consul or Greek archon 
\Cambrulgt V Aory of In 1 a p 1 ) 
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Aryan bv race The sages of Mongolia "were at that time 
moving m the same direction, as the great minds of India and 
of Iran but the traditions of the Sakiyas were Aryan and the 
Buddha s quest was far tho forest path “ leading to tho under- 
standing of life, its coming to be and its pissing away,” 
trodden by the Aryans of old He would penetrate through the 
tangled growth of superstition and primitive magic to find the 
habitation where the Enlightened Ones of a former age had 
taught * the Ary an truth,” pure and undefiled 

Kapila vastu, Gautama’s birthplace, was named after a 
Rishi ofTedic times whose philosoplucal tenets t he San khy a 
system, formed the groundwork for early Buddhist teaching 
But it was not merely to join in current controversies regarding 
the existence or non existence of a world soul that Gautama, 
after putting to the test, spiritually and bodily, the theory 
and practice of many different schools at last came forward 
to proclaim the origin of suffering and the means of escaping 
from it — the Aryan Eightfold Path The Big Veda , v the 
fountainhead of Aryan wisdom, had taught that the root of 
all existence, the primal seat of mind and the impulse through 
which the manifold life of the world came into being was 
Desire (Kama) So far Gautama agreed with orthodox 
Brahmanism But this Vedic truth implied that just as the 
lotus rooted in the mud of Brahma’s holy lake, grew slowly 
upwards from the depths until its spotless flower blossomed 
m the light of heaven, so the flower of the human mind, 
evolving through countless existences in lower forma of life, 
only reaches the heaven of liberation when the selfish impulse 
of desire has ceased to act 

This was the great truth, known to the Rishis of old but 
obscured by Brahman ritualism, which flashed upon the 
Buddha s mind as he meditated under the pipal tree at Gay a 
Pure food and pure water did not suffice to cleanse the mind 
from gross desires The virtue of the sacrificial fire lay in 
the pure heart of the sacnficer There was no magic in the 
intonation of a sacred text when the uimd was evil Self 
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torture was no escape from re birth and its attendant suffering 
The Devas of the Aryans were themselves subject to the 
Dharma, the Eternal Law of causation and the Aryan Way 
was the path of righteousness open to all mankind 

The Buddhas religious teaching was agnostic He pro 
pounded a rule of conduct (dharma) analogous to that of 
Confucius and Lao tse for the attainment of Nirvana, the 
perfect peace which follows on the extinction of selfish 
personal cravings and ambitions The means bv which this 
was to be won he called the An an Eightfold Path, after 
the nte pf circumambulation of an Aryan village or town 
uhich usualh had eight gates The divisions of the Arran 
Path were I Right \iews or Truthfulness, H Right 
Aspirations III Right Speech , I\ Right Conduct , Y 
Right Mode of Livelihood YI Right Effort, YU Right 
Mindfulness and lastlv when the goal was reached, VIII 
Right Rapture 

Recognising that the highest ideals were not easilv attain 
able under ordinary conditions of life he founded an ascetic 
Order, bound by strict rules of conduct similar to those of 
Brahman disciple'hip but without sacrifices or pnests since 
there were no gods to be worshipped The simple nhial 
consisted only m reciting or meditating upon the words of 
the Master and the bules of the Order This Sangha or 
communitj , as it w as called was constituted on the principles 
of self government followed by the Sahiya clan It had four 
grades, corresponding to the four tames of Imlo Aryan 
society, and its spiritual code, the Dharma, was named after 
the unwritten social and political code of Arvavarta though 
caste rules were not stnctlv observed The Sangha implied 
an anstocracj of intellect, detached from all worldh pursuits, 
to which the race name '* An an ’’was given The Buddha 
was a reformer, but not a rev olutiorust He would not allow 
the Brahman’s claim to spiritual superiority bv nght of birth, 
but he upheld existing social obligations The Smgha was 
not a unn ersal brotherhood Initiation was refused to persons 
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m tho royal service, as well as to slaves, debtors, robbers, or 
criminals who had been branded With great reluctance he 
al«o organised a sisterhood, so that women especially widows, 
might Team to follow the Path, with the obligation of being 
always stnctly subordinate to the brethren Just as the 
Aryans of the Rtg-Vcda despised the sorcery and black 
magic of the Dasyus, so the Buddha condemned astrology , 
witchcraft and divination There were no mysteries for the 
novitiates to learn the language of the Order was the common 
speech of the people, but music, song and dancing, which had 
gladdened the hearts of the Aryans, avere not allowed The 
decoration of the monasteries w as as puntamcal as the ntual 
— drawings oi paintings of the human figure or of animals 
were forbidden b\ tho Law 

The whole of the Buddha's long life, from the time of the 
Enlightenment to lus death at Kusinagara, circ 483 B c , 
was demoted to active propaganda, chiefly in the Tillages 
and towns of Ivosala (Oudh) and Magadha (Bihar), starting 
from Jkasi (Benares), which was already famous as a 
great scat of Bjralimamcal learning, and only lialtmg the 
three months of the rainy season when the Sangha met for 
discussion and instruction The ruling chiefs were veiy 
ready to listen to one of their own class who disputed the 
authority of the Brahmans The common people were 
attracted by the nobility and simplicity of a doctrine which 
made the path of knowledge accessible to them, without tho 
Brahman's extortionate fees, and reheved them o! the terror 
of witchcraft and sorcery Not a few of tho Buddha’s 
com erts w ero Brahmans w ho, recognising tho futility of animal 
sacrifices and bodily penances, found m lus law of causation 
an acceptable compromise between tlie atheistic doctrines then 
current and tho teaching of the Upamshads regarding the 
world swd The majority et the Brahmans, apart from the 
hordo of mystery mongers and spiritual quacks, waire quite 
willing to recogm«c a moral law sustaining the um\ erse 
but clung to the Vcdic idea of a personal manifestation 
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cosmic forces, though the host of Devas were beginning to 
be synthesized into a tnmti of powers — Brahma, \ ishnu 
and Siva The first represented the creative power of prater 
and sacrifice, as taught b> orthodox Brahmanism \ ishnu, 
the function of stability, order or preservation which the 
Aryan chief exercised in the worldh state fei\a, known m 
Yedic times as Rudra, stood for the powers of miolutton or 
destruction he was worshipped as an apotheosis of the 
Yogi who b\ union with the universal Spint obtained release 
from worldlj attachments 

The Buddha s theoretical teaching in its pessimistic outlook 
upon life had a close affinity with the Saiva cult, which aUo 
pointed out a path of true knowledge bv which liberation 
from suffering might be. reached But it was not on its 
merits as a philosophical theory that Buddhism was able 
gradually to consolidate a congeries of petty states into a 
greater Aryavarta, and to form a common meeting ground 
for disputants of many different schools, both within and 
without its own fold The Buddhist Sangha, besides special 
ising in the doctrine of salvation which it offered to its own 
members provided all the laity of Aryavarta with a free 
education in spiritual truths of vital importance for human 
happiness and contentment The inquisitive common folk 
who dared not profane a Brahman sanctuary could collect 
around the meeting place of the Order and hear the plain 
words of the Good Lqw Many of the Buddha’s followers 
were wealthy merchants who were accustomed to use writing 
in their business transactions 1 So after the Master s death, 
besides the memorised record of his Brahman convert*, w~ho 
looked upon writing as a vulgar, worldly accomplishment, 
the beginning of a sacred vernacular literature was made, 
written on strips of birch bark or palm leaves, chiefly in the 
form of sutras or aphorisms enumerating concisely the poults 

1 Tfeft. Bwstoai 'rt.vik zli lariat ilybak&A vr* 

is believed to have been introduced about 800 jc In traders coming 
bywaj of Mesopotamia (MacdoneU, Eist Sans i Lit pp 15 16) 
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of the Law Similar aids to memory , taught ornllv , had been 
u^ed by Vedic scholars for preserving the ntual of sacrifice 
and household worship and tho dliarma of Brahmanism but 
as there was no secret doctrine in Buddhism reserved for 
an inner circle of initiates, the popular instruction given b\ 
the bhkkus was tho means of creating a common cultural 
bond uniting all classes m Aryuv art a much more closeh 
than the formal ritualism of Vedic times had done The 
appeal wlucli the Buddha made to tho clan feeling of Ary avert a 
bj organising his Sangha according to the ancient tradition 
of the tribal assemblies, was very effective Tlius the growth 
of Buddhism may have made easier Chandragupta Maurva’s 
task of uniting under one banner all the clans of Northern 
India after the death of Alexander the Great, although it 
was not until the time of Asoka (274-237 B c ), when state 
aid was lavishly giv en for the support of Buddhist propaganda 
that the monasteries were efficiently organised as centres of 
popular education, such as they are in Ceylon and Burma 
at the present day At first they followed the ascetic cultural 
tradition Of tho Vedic ashrams, only putting it on a broader 
and sounder ethical basis 

There were many lesser lights in the Ary Chart a of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B c , striving to pierce tho 
gloom of ignorance and pnestly obscurantism, but only 
one of them Vardharaana Mahavira, “The Great Hero, 
has a place in history Bom of a Kshatnya family at 
Vaisali, the capital of Videha (Tirhut), he, hko tlio Buddha 
sought the path of knowledge and entered an old established 
monastery reserved for the sons of the aristocracy Then 
for ten years he wandered about tho Magadlia country — 
afterwards known as Bihar, the land of monasteries (vnharas), 
learning from peripatetic teachers and tho hermits of tho 
forest retreats Finally, at the age of forty two, he associated 
himself with other “ Jmas, ’ or conquerors of self, and founded 
a monastic order to show the way of release from the par" 
of re birth It was open to all classes, Aryan and non f 
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tho e who did not take the fall vows of asceticism but only 
practiced *elf discipline and obeyed the general rules of the 
Order were admitted as lav members or hearers (Snncfcai) 
Jlahanra like the Baddha was a philosopher of the dualistic 
Sankhva school He taught the multiplicity of souls or 
jivas and according to bis creed there is no Supreme Creative 
Being but every ^hxi bv divesting itself from the imp an tv 
of Karma mav in time achieve divine perfection Matter 
was not as the Buddhists declared only Mava or illusion 
It vra<* eternal and contained witlun tt^lf the principle of 
life The Jim m its striving for liberation needed the uplift, 
both from within and without of pure thoughts, and nghteous 
deed. It was the duty of every Jam believer to render 
this mutual help iLaliavn.ni was a nature lover brought up 
in the traditions of the forest sanctuaries who found a moral 
meaning even in the lowest forms of life callous injury to 
anv of them was a sin against the divinity latent within 1 
Somewhat mconostentlv when the human soul had cleansed 
itself from the impurities of present and past lives it was 
highly mentonous to suppress the life element in the body 
bv a process of slow starvation The curative effect of total 
abstinence from food upon many bodilv ailments beyond 
the power of the medicine man no doubt induced the belief 
to. its spiritual efficacy 

For the layman not interested in metaphysical subtleties 
Jam and Buddhist principles differed little But while 
Buddhist thought tended to relax the ascetic rules of the 
Order and to adapt them to a world wade propaganda Jainism 
maintained down to modem tunes the extreme 'event y of its 
bodily penances and with regard to caste became as narrow as 
orthodox Hinduism Mam of its roval devotees made the 
stem sacrifice demanded of a ^elf conqueror but the cold 
mtellectuahsm of Jain dogma never stirred the <oul of the 

x TnaSains ufi cipa'iefc modern science in aYufouting a rudimentary 
state of consciousness to plants rocts ami oven to natural elements 
such as water and fire 
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Indian nii^ts in the time wi) is Buddhist idealism, though 
the Jam schools placed their part in tl»o spretd of popular 
education 

The Buddha's and Mahiiv Ira's attach upon Brnhmameal 
privileges and prejudices, so far from provoking repressive 
measures from the ruling chiefs of Magi din, seem to ha\o 
received considerable support from them, and tho conception of 
i Sangha or Arj an league, opening tho uaj of knowledge to 
everj freeman, gave a wider outlook to Arjan state craft It 
w as m Magadha that the idea of a greater Arj avarta, a political 
umtj subject to a common law, tho Dharma, administered bj 
the king and lus councillors, began to germinate However 
wide apart tho plulosoplucal and religious theories to which the 
Dharma was adjusted might be, 1 tho axiom assumed in all 
tho debating halls of Arj avarta, the existence of a world-order 
controlling man raide laws, 2 must have fixed the minds of tho 
ruling classes, alw aj s intensely interested in such speculations, 
upon the idea of a vs orld state and of a Chakrav artin, n w orld- 
ruler to defend and uphold tho Dharma as the Vicegerent of 
Vishnu, or Vasudeva, the upholder of the Universe 

Implicit in this ideal of a religious government ms tho 
reciprocal devotion (bhakti) of tho subject to tho ruler, or a 
common obedience to a divine order of things As a religious 
cult, or means of salvation, tho bhalh manja — the wav of faith 
and love— was preached by Krishna in tho Bkagavad GUd and 
bj many \ aishnavaite teachers both before and after tho 
Christian era , as an alternative or complement to tlio waj of 

1 They ranged from tho monistic theory of tho carlj Upamshadn to 
the rationalism of the Sarikhya school which pervaded the Buddlia a 
and Mahuv Ira s teaching — from the theism of I’atafijah to tho atomic 
theory of the Universe propounded bj the \ aif csluka school 

* An exception testifying to the freedom of thought permitted in 
early India, was the atheistic school of tho Charvakas, w ho denied tho 
existence of a moral law or of anything imperceptible bj human sense 
In their view the long ruled by virtue of hia own power and for Ins own 
pleasure There was no life after death no realitj bejond matter and 
the only object of existence vas the enjoyment of life according to 
individual opportunity ■ 
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knowledge (jnatia marya) Bhakti puts complete sell surrender 
above the limited self knowledge of the philosophical systems , 
discipline of the will above discipline of the intellect Like 
the bushtdo of Japan the bhalti cult a as a potent political 
force, both for good and evil It could inspire the Kshatnva 
and the Sati to the most heroic self sacrifice when their 
honour was at stake and when an \soka ruled it conld n-e to 
the highest ideals of ethics and politics But its appeal to 
the emotions rather than to the intellect made ignorant 
followers of the bhakU marga an easv prev for unscrupulous 
or incompetent teachers The power it put in the band* of 
an absolute monarchy was often abated though the moral 
restraints of Dharraa checked to some extent irresponsible 
government 


CHAPTER YI 

INDIA, PERSIA AND ALICE DON, 042-323 B C — INVASION OF 
INDIA BA. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

The three centuries from about (k>0 to 350 B c saw the gradual 
rise of Alagadha to the political as well as the intellectual 
supremacy of North eastern India, starting with the founda 
tion of the Saisunaga dynasty arc G42 by a Raja of Benares, 
Sisunaga, who made Rajagnba near Ga\a, his capital The 
fifth of the line, Bimbi^ra (arc 582-54) was contemporary with 
Mahavira and the Buddha he was probabK a kinsman of the 
former as well as a patron of Jainism He and his successor, 
Ajata^atru, who founded the famous city of Patahputra, 
obtained control of the Ganges vallei partly ba force of arms 
and partly bj matnmomal alliances In this process of 
political consolidation, which gradually extended to the whole 
of the ancient Madhvadesa, many of the old dans whose 
popular assemblies had held in check the absolutist tendencies 
of hereditary chieftainship were either absorbed or broken up 
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Among them was the Buddha’s own clan, the Salayas, whose 
pohtical constitution was th e model for his Sangha Viru- l 
dhaU, Raja of Kosala, about 490 b c , sacked KApilavastu 
and put to the sw ord most of the Sakiyas The Great Teacher 
himself died at Kusmagara seven years afterwards 

The democratic tendency of Buddhist and Jam teaching 
may have had its influence m the overthrow of Saisunaga 
overlordship, arc 413 b o , by the Pandas, a dynasty of Sudra 
origin, who rxAed for neatly W&sbzj vraAA Va&vj vefotvatf/u fsss 
the dharma of Indo Aryan royalty caused a general revolt and 
the extermination of the line, circ 321 b c Before this 
happened the greater part of Northern India was politically 
consolidated under the rule of three powerful dynasties, that 
of Magadha, Kosala, whose history went hack to Vedic times, 
and Avanti — the latter comprising Rajputana and Malwa 
which had its capital at TJjjam But the land gates of India 
and the whole of the Indus valley were m possession of another 
Axvan power, which in military achievements far outstripped 
its Indian nvals About the time when "Magadha began to be 
united under the Saisunaga dynasty the Aryan tribes of 
Media welded together under one strong ruler/ Uvakhshatru 
(Kyaxares), freed themselves from the cruel joke of their old 
Semitic adversaries, the Assvnans (Asuras), by the capture of 
Nmcv eh In 550 b c another strong man, Kuruah (Cyrus), 
the Persian, having deposed UvakhshStru’s son, Astyages, led 
the advance of all the Iranian tnbes westward The spiritual 
enthusiasm of Vedic times, reawakened by the teaching of 
Zoroaster, may have inspired the martial ardour of the Iranians, 
for, according to tradition, one of Zoroaster’s converts was 
Vishtaspu (Hy staspes), the father of Danus I , who succeeded 
Cyrus in 522 b c After the conquest by Cyrus of Babv Ioma 
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and of Lydia, which controlled the Mediterranean terminus of 
the great Asiatic land routes, it was easy for Darius with a 
powerful army and a treasury replenished hy the wealth of 
Croesus to seize the main routes of Indian commerce with the 
west through the Indus valley. His admiral, Skylax, an 
Asiatic Greek, explored the waterways of the Punjab, and with 
the timber which the virgin forests, protected by Aryan 
religions laws, still furnished abundantly, he built a fleet and 
sailed down the Indus to the sea 1 Darius was thus able to 
control the sea communications between India and Babylonia. 
He exacted a heavy tribute from his Indian satrapy, 1S5 
hundredweights of gold dust 

There is no record of any organised effort by the tribes of 
the Punjab to hold the land-gates of India against their kins- 
men of Iran. The land of the seven rivers, as it was called in 
Yedie times, stood outside the great political and intellectual 
movements of Kosala and Magadha. Taksha-sDa, the prin- 
cipal city, was a stronghold of the old Brahmanical learning. 
The Yedie tribal tradition, to which the numerous petty 
kingdoms, oligarchies and republics of the Punjab were 
attached, was too limited in its political outlook to take note 
of great world-movements either in the east or west. There 
was no capable leader among the Brahmans to hold in check 
tribal jealousy and intrigues which prevented an effective 
combination for the defence of Aryavarta. 

The great care which Darius bestowed upon his communica- 
tions and admirable system of imperial posts between his 
capital and the far distant provinces made Susa and Persepolls 
comparatively easy of access, both from India and Asiatic 
Greece, during the great king’s reign and until the final defeat 
of Xerxes’ army by the Greeks at Plataea (479 E.c.). But 
little is known of the effect of such relations between India 
and Persia- A contingent of Indian archers took part in 

* Skylax wrote an account of hia experiences from which Herodotus 
and other Creek writers extracted some of their information about 
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the battle, and the subsequent disasters to the Persian arms 
which caused the Ionian cities of Asia Minor to assert their 
independence had a similar effect upon the subject states of 
the Indus aallej, though nominally the Punjab and Smd 
remained a part of the Persian empire up to the time of 
Alexander the Great The ancient script called Kliaroshtlu, 
used m Afghanistan and Northern Punjab down to ad 200, 
is supposed to ha\e been introduced by the Persian officials 
The century and a half during w Inch the degenerate and 
profligate successors of Dinus I filled the Persian throne 
coincided with the rule of the last two Rajas of the Satsunaga 
line and that of the Sudra dvnasty of Magadha — the Kandas 
During this penod w India no important political events are 
on record In 327 n c , three j ears after the death of Darius 
HI , when Alexander, having Crossed the Hindu Kush began 
his march towards India through the Kabul vallej , tho political 
conditions of the north w est showed little change from the days 
of the great Danus The petty states of tho Indus a nllej v ere 
too much occupied with their own quarrels to think of the 
common danger At first the only opposition to the. new 
invaders came from the warlil e tnbes of the Chitral count rj 
and the Swat and Bajaur valleys When they were subdued 
after nine months fierce fighting the passage of the Indus was 
made easy bj tho fnendl} help of Ambhi, Raja of TAsln silS? 
on the eastern side of the n\cr Ambhi needed Alexander,# 
protection agamst his neighbour, Paurava or Poms whtt 
ruled the country betw een the Jihlam and Chinab m ers At 
Taksha sila Alexander refreshed his army and learnt much 
about the condition of the country, for the Brahmamcal schools 
of the city* were resorted to bj the sons of Indian nobility from 
far and near, even from Kosala and Magadha Then assured 
of Ambhi s loyalty, he continued his march in a south 
easterlj direction, secured a faiourable battle ground on the 
left bank of the Jihlam and won a decisi\ e victory over a great 
armj of the Indo Aryan clans with numerous chanots and 
war elephants assembled under Poms banner Poms was 
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the expedition arrived safeh at Pattnla an old Dmndian port 
at the head of the Delta where Alexander c-dablisl cd a nav al 
station When arrangements for the government of his new 
satrapy were completed Alexander sent part of Ins annj 
back to Susa by the Mulla pass and he himself with tireless 
energv led another division through the unknown country of 
South Baluchistan expecting Ivearchus with the fleet and tho 
rest of the troops to keep in touch with him In the JIakran 
deserts a great part of the imperial array with the spods of the 
expedition were lost Alexander returned to Susa in 324 b C 
to find the mights empire 1 e had begun to budd up upon the 
Persian foundation already in disorder He died the following 
jear at Babylon 


CHAPTER VII 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE JIAUR1 VS DYNASTS. — CIIANDItA 
OUFTA MATOXA 

The political lessons of Alexanders campaign were not lost 
upon the Brahmans of the Punj ab some of w horn had tal cn an 
active part m the resistance offered to the invaders and had 
felt the heavy hand of the Macedonian w ar lord The Brah 
man in his capacity of purol t la or royal chaplain w as a leading 
member of the council of state and an acknowledged expert in 
Artla^sastra or political science The Brahmans of Takslia 
sila who even in the Buddha s time had been political teachers 
for the sons of the great ruling families of Northern India had 
ample opportunities of exchangmg ideas wath the Magi the 
pnestlj families of Iran and had watched the growth of a 
greater Arjavarta m Mestern Asia first under Persian and 
afterwards under Greel domination 

The old "\ edic ideal with its theory of Dhatma and the 
Indo Arvanj. village community more democratic than the 
free cities of Greece had for many eentune-? provided India 
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both north ami **outh o{ the \mdhaas, with the spiritual 
ami economic ties which create a pen^eof nationxht\ But 
ulule the well stocked farmsteads 1 and prosperous trading 
communities of the Punjab which collected tolls from all the 
mam routes of Indian land commerce were a tempting bait 
for a foreign invader the vanegated tribal organisation of 
the Indian borderlands domed from the nomadic and 
predatory habits of the \<.dic \r\ans were til adapted for 
the altered conditions of world pohtita Neither monarch's , 
■oligarch} nor republic, on the tribal basis of Yedic time*, 
could hold its own against a w ell-orgam«ed foreign armv 
seeking for plunder or tribute Magadha, whieh for two 
centuries had been the chief centre of intellectual progress, 
was the onh Indian state with sufficient political cohesion to 
maintain, its independence 

Among the princelings who were studying at Tahsha «ila 
at the tune of the Macedonian invasion, was Chwdngupta 
Maura a, a scion of the royal hou=e of Magadha, who had a 
personal grudge against the Aandos Prompted no doubt, 
b} his Brahman tutor, Chanakya, Chandngupta had visited 
Alexander’s camp with the hope of obtaining recognition of 
his own hereditary rights in case Magadha shared the fate of 
all the petty states of the Punjab Tins opportumtv failed 
lum, but Alexander’s sudden death in 323 B c , and the parti 
tion of his empire, winch immediately followed, gave Chandra- 
gupta and his political mentor a far better one While 
Alexander s generals were disputing in Western Asia, Chandra- 
gupta led a military rising in the Punjab b} which the Mace 
doman garrison was exterminated, and a dynastic revolution 
in the Ganges valley which placed lum on the throne of the 
Nandas Before peace was fully restored in Western Asia, th« 
glon of Susa and Pereepohs had passed to Fatahputra For 
the first time in Indian historj a united Arjavarta, strong 
enough to resist am invader from Europe or from Asia,. 

1 Arobhi presented Alexander with 3000 oxen “fitted for the 
shambles ’ and more than 10 000 sheep 
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stretched from sea to sea — from the Hindu Kush and Himalayas 
to beyond the Vindhy as 

Chandragupta and lus descendants more than realised the 
legendary triumphs of Rama and Yudhishthira, the heroes of 
the Jlamdyana and MaMblmrala, as a Samraj or Chakra 
\artm — an emperor or paramount ruler of Aryavarta The 
panegyrics of the Court bards who sang the praises of the 
llauryan line found no permanent place in Indian literature, 
but a work of the highest historical importance, the Arffia- 
sdflra of Kautiha, a treatise on political theory and practice 
attributed to Chandngupta’s great prime minister, Chanakya 
lumself, gives a ■wonderful msight into the methods of 
Maury an administration Kautilya’s work is part of a 
great body of Sanslvnt hterature dealing wuth the different 
sciences, such as medicine (Ayur Veda), architecture and 
craft smanslup ( Sdpa sdslra) and astronomy (jyohsha) winch 
are appended to tho Vedas as manuals of practical life As 
he refers to fi\ o recognised schools of political science, and 
mentions tho names of tlurteen previous authorities, it must 
be concluded that Artha sastra had engaged the attention of 
Brahman thinkers long before Alexander’s time Ivautily a 
gi\cs no historical or personal details, like Abul Faz.1 in his 
Institutes of Albar, but the disorder and unrest of the time are 
perhaps reflected in the cruel punishments pre&cnbed for 
offences against the law As a teacher he is not expounding 
dharma sastra, the law of conduct, but practical methods of 
administration according to tho principles of artha vidya, the 
science of social prosperity Eien the lofty ethics of the 
Mahabharala do not allow tho ideal ruler to show any com- 
passion for the wrong doer 

Kautilya asserts tho rights of tho Aryan freeman and 
ad\ i«es respect for thn established c nsteaam. of mfeyict ya-ayAss, 
but shows no leanings toward* democratic forms of go\ em 
menfe Self ndo was, indeed, tho Brahman’s ideal, but he 
who would govern others must first learn to go\em himself, 
and the path of self knowledge and stlf discipline was not an 
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ways and waterways of the empire. Aryavarta was now both 
aland and sea power. Its commerce and industry 1 yielded 
large revenues to the. state. Chandragupta Kept up the 
Aryan tradition of road-making. In tonus and forts the 
chariot roads were paved with stone or laid, like the old foresi- 
waj-s, with trunks of trees. The northern land -route from 
Pataliputra went over the Himalayan passes into Tibet and 
China. A waterway navigable for coasting vessels brought 
the precious products of Southern India — pearls, corals, 
diamonds, gold and other metals — right up to the quays of the 
city harbour. A main road passing through IvasI and Ujjain 
linked Magadha with the great seaport Bharukaccha (Broach) , 
which had traded with Babylon and Egypt from time imme- 
morial. Communication with Taksha-sila and the north-west 
was kept up by a royal road, the old caravan route, along which 
trees were planted, wells wero dug and distances were marked 
by pillars. The state looked after the upkeep and policing 
of the main routes, building rest-houses lor pilgrims and 
merchants, and post stations for the imperial messengers. 
The adjoining villages supplied labour in lieu of taxes. Foreign 
merchants, when provided with the necessary passports, were 
assisted with information, and in case of sickness provided 
with medical aid. The water communications were also well 
organised, though Kautilya considered the landways safer and 
less liable to obstruction. The state protected travellers 
by sea and river from pirates, and maintained harbours, 
bridges and ferries. It also directly assisted trade by trans- 
porting merchandise and passengers in government vessels, 
and by giving financial facilities to, well-known foreign 
merchants. 

\ Chandragupta’s civil service seems to have been efficient, 

\ and his prime minister had the highest reputation for integrity 
' and disinterested devotion to the state. The Artha-sastra, 

1 The Artka-saslra mentions skins, textiles of cotton, -wool and silk, 
elephants, horses and fragrant substances as the principal articles q£‘ 
commerce. 
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howei er puts little faith m the honesty of government officials 
generally it specifies about forty different ways of embezzle 
ment or falsification of accounts with which practical state 
craft must reel on Tor checking mal administration and for 
keeping in touch with distant provinces Chandragupta mam 
tamed a trained body of reporters or secret service men 
who tinder various disguises acted as political agents detectives 
news writers confidential messengers and common informers 
Their duty was to keep the lung informed of the state of pubhe- 
opinion the conduct of vassal princes ministers and other 
officials to assist in the detection of enme and the mainten 
ance of order and to counter the intrigues of foreign emis 
sanes Kauttlya had no «cruples about the methods employed 
for obtammg information provided it was useful and accurate 
The reports were carefully scrutinised and checl ed and the 
punishment for false information was heavy According to 
Megasthenea the reporters were generally able and trust 
worth} 

The work of about thirty difie eni state departments 
described by Kautilya embraced most of the activities of a 
modern civilised government education was provided for 
by grants of land free of taxation to learned Brahmans who 
sajs Megasthenes lived abstemiously and taught all who came 
for instruction Agriculture was assisted by great irrigation 
works On the Crown domains much attention was given to 
cattle breeding and dairy farming The Artha sastra even 
refers to weather forecasts and rainfall statistics Mines w ere 
part of the Crown domains they were sometimes worked by 
the state apparently with slave or convict labour but w ero also 
leased out to pm ate persons The state took an actn e part 
in encouraging commerce and industry it regulated gambling 
and the drink traffic Careful provision for famine relief was 
also taken into account Kautilya ordains that half the com 
m the state granane3 should be kept m reserve for this purpose 
It was a recognised duty to establish hospitals m the great 
towns by either pubbe or private benevolence they were 
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prowled with medicinal herbs grown on the Crown lands 
Surgeons attended to the mounded on the field of battle and 
women looke 1 after their diet The horrors of n arfare were 
moreover greatly mitigated 1 \ the ^nan ruli tl at armies 
should not molest agriculturists raangc their crops or cut 
down their trees provided thov refrained from hostilitie 
Megasthcncs notes with amazement the spoctaclo of two 
armies fighting wlulo the tilkrs of the sod continual their 
peaceful labours clcm bv undisturl ed bv anj sense of danger 
It is evident that the humanities were ol ‘■erved in India eveu 
before Asoha s reign 

Tho elaborate bureaucratic svstem of 11111011 the gnat ntv 
of r italiputra was tho centre could hardla haa c liocn successful 
unless it had been 1 ased upon established Indo ^raan customs 
and co ordmated with tho traditional system of local self 
goaemment Tho republics oligarchies and principalities of 
the Punjab furnished contingents to tl o imperial armies and 
paid their dues to Cliandragupta as protector of An lanrta 
but Chanahaas polic) a\as to knae them undisturbed m all 
matters of local administration This rule applied nko to tl 0 
rights and privileges of religious communities of villages and 
the numerous co operative organisations or guilds {urcnya*) 
which enjoyed a considerable measure of self goaimmcnt 
The village itself was a co operative bod) which on tlie ono 
band was responsible for the maintenance of ba roads and of 
minor irrigation works and on tho other hand had its own 
grazing grounds and rights in forest produce and its own 
tribunals for settling domestic affairs Some branches of agri 
culture and nearly all handicrafts avero organised as guilds 
which both regulated wages and prices and maintained a high 
standard of material and w or! manslup The merchant guilds 
especially were powerful enough to exercise a real check upon 
anv, abuse of royal authority Tho king consulted them with 
regard to the levy of taxes The) enlisted armed guards for 
the protection of caravans sometimes also they disturbed 
the public peace for Kautil) a enacts that no guilds except 
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co operative local guilds were to be allowed in the villages of 
the kingdom 1 

A Chakravartm s prerogatives with regard to land tenure, 
according to early Indo Aryan law, are clearlv defined by 
Jainum in the apropos of the gifts due to Brahmans 

for performing Vedic sacrifices The legal ma'am, says 
Jainum, that the king is lord of all excepting pnestly property, 
concerns Ins authority fOT punishing the wicked and protecting 
the good His kingly power is for government of the realm 
and suppression of wrong doing for that purpose he receives 
taxes and levies fines from offenders But nght of property is 
not thereby invested in him He has property in house and 
fields which belonged to a conquered king, or were acquired by 
purchase or other means, but not in those which belonged to 
his own subjects The earth is not the king’s but belongs to all 
beings enjoying the fruits of their own labours 2 The king s 
nght of gift was thus legally restricted to lands which consti- 
tuted the Crown domains, though a monarch strong enough to 
defy public opinion did not always bow to the dictates of 
Brahman jurists 

Indian records detail mmutelv the duties of kings and the 
qualities they should possess, hut before the Muhammadan 
era rarely give us an intimate knowledge of royal personalities 
At most they tell us whether longs were true to their dharma 
or not There can be little doubt that the first of the Mauiyan 
line was true to his Strong both in peace and war, he and 
Cbanakya laid the foundation of political and social security 
without which Asoka’s world undo mission would have been a 
failure If he was cruel it was not for cruelty s sake He was 
a great general and organiser without being a debauchee, a 
long of kings and a hard working servant of the state 
Cbanakya, the king maker, master of black magic and of social 

* Suhr&eharya another authonU on *3-s(r<i on the same ground 

forbids the king a soldiers or his officers to In e in Iho villages or interfere 
in their affair* 

* See Colebrooko’e JJfweeK Eisays, vol i p 320 
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science, cynical and unscrupulous, perhaps, but a logical and 
consistent statesman, lived frugally, it is said, In a thatched 
mud hut close to the splendid palace of Chandragupta, receiv- 
ing his chela’s homage -whenever the great king came from his 
council hall to visit him. 


CHAPTER Vin 

THE MAUBYAN DYNASTY [continued) — BINDtTSAKA, CIRC. 29S- 

274 b.o. ; asoka, erne. 274r-237 b.C. 
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The ext ® ns, °n of the Magadhan suzeramtv 
southwards over part of the Alv.ore plateau was perhaps 

aho C r, a 7 Hl3 fam0US 6on Asola succeeded 

about - 4 b c but was not formally consecrated as Chak 
ravartm by the ceremonial spnnklmg of Ganges Ster 

and famous for „s L elepZtlZ^Zl n,!lJy 
botuoen the rivers Ma),am,d, and Gokvarf O ''T^ EhatS 
trade routes betueen north and south ran thrmrd,",! A° “T 
mg to all the rules of Art/ a sastra A c „i “ Illt Accord 
Deccan was bound to remove this thom m ^"T ° f J?® 
.hole people of Kahnga fought desperate f S* 
pendence agomst overwhelming odd s P and th ? ***** 
unusually blOodv one & d the irnr waa on 

- asou z Arr h r v ** w 

mgs he had mflieted upon mnocent Irvan foL 
and pons men of all sects and for the daurf.^ ® rahm ' ins 
of brav e men fightmg for their hberty H«nnH T * 
of the wrong he had committed i insenbed m** 1 ” “ nfcssion 

than 2000 jean, a great lesson J 

the first time m historv a mightj monarch a^T i ' ^ 

his power instead of boasting m high IWnJ^ ^J 1 * ° f 
victories expresses deep compassion for the eon ? 
announces his resolve that henceforth the lawT^ 
shaU be the highest lav of the reahn-ho wo d 1 h " mamt r 
by the might of dharma conquer onlj 

The successive steps which Asoka took to nut * 

mto action are recorded m a senes of edicts m^ibed 2 f 

and stone pUIars m prommont places along «]J m *ZYo 
1 Ed ct Mu 
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routes these epoch making human documents are the first 
cpigraplucal records of Indian political history jet discovered 
I n effect, thev show that Asoka made use of the whole machinery 
of government, so ablj organised bv his grandfather, to educate 
his people in ‘ ancient standards of right conduct leading to 
length of dajs,” 1 which the Buddha hid proclaimed as the 
Arvin truth and the means of alleviating human suffering — 
the duties of parents and children , pupils and teachers , 
husbands and wives , friends and comrades , masters and 
servants , laymen and religious devotees Without dis- 
paraging Brahmans, for lie did reverence ** to all religious per 
suasions whether ascetics or householders,” Asoka ’s desire was 
that “ adherents of all sects should be fullj instructed,” and 
nev er m the history of the world has a statesman or schoolman 
formulated a better code than that w luch Asoka laid down for 
the elementary education of his people 

In all tho humanitarian duties of the state long recognised 
b> Arjan tradition, such as the support of religious founda 
tions, tho building of rest houses for pilgrims and travellers, 
tho planting of shade trees and orchards along the public 
roads, the cultivation of medicinal plants and the care of the 
sick and poor, Asoka showed an untiring dev otion to dharma 
But m accepting the Buddha’s interpretation of dharma he 
broke away cntirelj from the materialistic principles of 
Chunikja’s political cconomj Without committing himself 
to anj metaphj <5 ical or theological opinions, Asoka insisted that 
the moral law was above anj sacrificial system, and that its 
fulfilment was not onl} essential for tho welfare of the state 
but a moans of self-culture open to all people within and with 
out the Arj an pale No doubt popular feeling was on Asoka’s 
side in this bold attack upon the Brahman s position as pnest 
of s»k ntioc 

The IX v as show ed no signs of wrath, tho licav ens did not fall, 
when the Great King, his viccrovs, governors, and tho whole 
official hierarchj ceased to invoke them with Brahmamcal 
k 1 2nd Minor Ilock Cdict 
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mantras, and the high places of sacrifice soaked m the blood 
of countless victims, were dedicated to the interpretation 
of “ the Aryan law 1 in the common speech of the people 
So m 252 bc, or about mne } ears after his conversion to 
Buddhism Asoka was able to proclaim on the rocks of JIjsore 
the triumph of his Master s cause — The gods who all over 
India were regarded as true gods have now become untrue 
gods 5 1 

Asoka s nobility of mind and his genius as a propagandist 
counted for much but he could hardly have inflicted so signal 
a defeat upon orthodox Brahmanism if the philosophical 
schools of Magadha had not prepared the nay for religious 
reform, so that Asoka could command a large number of well 
instructed and willing agents to act as interpreters of the flood 
Law throughout his wide dominions men free from the official 
vices of envj, lack of perseverance harshness, impatience, 
want of application and indolence,” against which they were 
special!} warned by imperial proclamation (Kalrnga Edict) 
Among them, doubtless, were many liberal minded Brahmans 
who suffered little in social prestige by ceasing to perform their 
sacrificial functions, while the influence they exercised in the 
councils of the Sangha can be traced m the gradual evolution } 
of Buddhist theologj Nor is it like!} that Asoka succeeded \ 
in weaning the mass of the people, especially womenfolk, 
from the many domestic ntes, ” the manifold corrupt and 
worthless ceremonies,” * as be called them, m winch the 
services of Brahmans w ero generally required 

Asoka’s Edicts were written in Magadhl, an earl} form of 
Pah, which m Asoka’s time w as probabl} a lingua franca for all 
Northern India and understood bj the educated, or At} aimed, 
people of the south They could he read by most of Asoka’s 
officials, b} Buddhist and Jam bhikkus, and b} the rich mer- 
cantile classes who formed a large proportion of Buddhist and 
Jam converts, but they gu e no indication as to how far the 
mass of the people were bterate There is no doubt, how ei er, 

’ 1 Minor Bock Edict Tdict IV 
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that the Edicts Merc most effective propaganda by constantly 
attracting large crowds, to listen to an interpreter's viva toce 
rendering of the Great King s message 

Perhaps the most important part of Asoka’s educational 
programme was the building of a vast number of “ stupas,” 
especially at the holy places dedicated to the Buddha’s 
memory Buddhist stupas sorted both as churches and 
schools In Vcdic times they' had been only the funeral 
mounds m which the ashes of deceased Aryan chicftams Mere 
preserved until the rites vvlnch ensured the spirit’s safe arm al 
in the land of ancestors were completed Asoha made them 
permanent structures of brick and stone to preserv e for e\ er 
the precious relics of Buddhist saints Tlioy nlso served as 
public picture and sculpture galleries, illustrating by a method 
of artistic symbolism in accordance with the Buddha’s own 
teaching 1 the legends of the many existences through which 
the Blessed One had come to know the causo of human suffer- 
mg And as a congregation of learned Buddhists collected 
round every great stupa, it provided a centre for popular 
education and a nucleus for the great universities of later 
times Indian culture gamed both in breadth and in depth by 
the Buddhist teaching of dliarma Early Buddhist teaching, 
whatever its limitations, was essentially humanist It in- 
sisted that the mmd of man should be entirely free to seek 
know ledge for the good of all mankind Tho Dovas, whoever 
or whatever they might be, could take care of themselves and 
needed no service from men except tho service of a pure and 
unselfish life 

But the real science of Brahman ritualism, vvlnch marked 
the first stage in the evolution of Indo Aryan culture, was by 
no means discarded as useless It was only adapted to the 
new order of things and to the service of the whole community 
T-’ne craftsmen attached to the royal service m pro Buddhist 
times were by reason of their sacrificial duties skilled in the 

1 The Buddha forbade the btuktus to mate “ imaginative drawings, 
with figures of men and women* ( Chtdlavugja , vi 3 2) 
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science of the sitlta sutms the geometrical rales for the 
construction of ledic altars Asoka and other Buddhist 
sovereigns turned this knowledge to account in the many 
buildings and irrigation works w hich they set on foot for the 
public benefit Thus the science of \ edic ritual discarded by 
the literati of Buddhism was preserved and developed, in the 
tradition of the Indian master builder The literati them 
selves, freed from the obscurantist trammels of sacerdotal 
magic and stimulated bj the removal of caste hindrances 
cultivated knowledge for its own sake and for the sake of 
their fellow creatures Asoka s influence mdirectlv helped to 
divert the logical Brahman mind from abstract speculation and 
sacrificial ceremonial to the cultivation of positive sciences 
and to give that impulse to the knowledge of mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistry, pathology and medicine which later 
on made the universities of Northern India famous thronghout 
civilised Asia It was the humanist influence of Buddhist 
teaching which accounted for its appeal not onlj to manv 
primitive peoples with animistic lieliefs who were untouched 
by Vedic Brahmanism but also to the Hellemscd pnnces of 
Bactrja and Parthia, who after Asoka s death began to conquer 
R W India The latter found no difficulty m accepting the 
Sankhjan ideas of Buddhist philosophy which were closely 
akin to those of Empedocles and other Greek thinkers 1 

But the very rapid spread of Buddhism in Asoka ’s reign 
must be attributed chiefly to his own untmng zeal for the 
cau^e Besides closelj supervising the work of administration 
and seeing that his injunctions to fulfil the law of dharma 
were faithfully earned out b\ his officials he organised numer 
ous missions to distant parts of his own dominions as well as 
to foreign countries In accordance with the spint of dharma 
the presents brought bj the missions on Asoka a behalf were 
the precious medicaments both for man and beast which were 

1 According to Greek tradition, Thales Empedocles Anaxagoras, 
Democritus and others journeyed to the East to study philosophy 
(JIacdonell Hist Sansk Ltf p S2) 
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collected from all parts of India in the state storehouses The 
mission to Coy Ion cine 251-250, which was the most import 
ant, was headed by A^oka s \oungir brother, Mahendra, 
or llahmda Indo Aryan culturo had long since taken root 
there, so the ground was w ell prepared for the Buddha’s teach 
mg The aoung king Tissa Mas as ardent a comert ns Asoka 
himself, and Co \ Ion from that time became one of the chief 
strongholds of the faith Mahendra joined afterwards by his 
sister, Sangliamitra, who like himself had taken the tows of 
the Order, remained permanently in the island The rock- 
hewn cell m which the ioanl monk lrved, and a gTent stupa 
consecrated to lus ashes, still exist near the ruined city of 
Anuradhapura 

The other important foreign missions recorded in Asoka a 
Edicts -were to the rulers of Syria and Egypt Antiochus Theos 
and Ptolemy Philadelphia, who kept up diplomatic corrc 
Bpondence with the court of Pfitalipntn, and to the kings of 
Cyrene and Epirus More than a thousand years before a 
flash of Vedic insight had caused a startling re\ olution in 
the court of the pnest king of Egypt The Buddha’s message 
had so much in common with higher Greek thought that it 
could hardly haae had such an effect upon either Ptolemy or 
Antiochus, though Asoka felt justified from the friendly spint 
in which it was recened in counting these missions among 
the many victories he had won for the dharma, both at home 
and abroad The friendship between Asoka and Antiochus, 1 
which made the frontiers of North west India secure, was a 
political factor of the greatest importance, for it enabled Asoka 
to concentrate himself entirely upon his religious propaganda 

Many special laws and regulations were made by Asoka for 
the protection of animals and the restriction of Brahiuamcnl 
sacrifices He himself set an example by becoming a strict 
vegetarian and by substituting religious pilgrimages and 

1 If as seems probable Asoka s gramlmottor was o dauglter ol 
Seleucus I , there was Creel blood m Asoka a \ eina and Antiochus Thena 
was his coosin 
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inspection tours for the sacrosanct hunting parties of \r} an 
kings to intrude upon which was a enmo punishable bj death 
lit also forbade the burning of forests Earl} in Ins reign he 
joined the "Buddhist Sangha ns a la} disciple and later on 
became a full member, showing his devout regard for the 
interests of the Church b} summoning a general nsscmbl} to 
Pataliputra for the setth ment of disputed points of doctrine 
Hut he noser allow*. d religious zeal to interfere in an} wav 
with lus state duties The official reporters had access to lum 
at all hours and in all plates for said Aso! a I must work 
for the welfare of all folk and whatsoever exertions I 
make are for the end that I mm discharge in} debt to animate 
beings, and that while I make some happ} here the} maj m the 
ne\t world gain heaven { sttarga ) (Rock Edict \ I ) 

Asoka reigned about fortv }cars After the war with 
Kalinga India enjojed an unbroken peace , but sixteen }ears 
before his death troubles on the north west frontier began to 
threaten again, when Diodotus, one of the provincial gov emors 
of Antiochus Tlieos, rebelled and set up an independent king 
dom The province of Parthia followed suit Towards the 
west the conquests of Alexander soon began to be merged into 
the might} empire of Rome, and m the Farther East tlie 
Chinese emperor. She hwang ti, bj building the Great Wall, 
stopped the raids of the Mongolian nomads into the valley of 
the Yellow River and started them on the continuous dnft 
westwards which lasted for man} centuries, with momentous 
consequences both for Europe and for Asia 

Asoka within his lifetime accomplished his aim of making 
the Sangha the greatest missionary organisation of the 
world and after his death was canonised as an Arahat or 
Buddlnst Samt His desire that hit. descendants should follow 
in his footsteps to the end of the world cycle was not fulfilled 
— none of them were of the same calibre as Chandragupta or 
Asoka The custom of plural marriages followed b} Indo 
Arjan kings even in Vedic times, was one of the weakest 
points in the governmental scheme According to traditional 
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law the hereditary monarch or his ministers nominated as lus 
successor the best qualified among his numerous sons or nearest 
male relatives Sukrachary a recommends the Ling to put 
quietly out of the w ay evilly disposed members of his family 
by tigers or by craft But the long and the tigers Mere 
not always judicially minded the succe^ion was more often 
determined by the intngue of a favourite wife or by a court 
faction The story of the i? itnayana gives a classic instance of 
such a palace intrigue Buddhist legends relate that ct en the 
saintly Asoha s household though supervised by hi£ Censors 
of Dharma 1 was not free from similar domestic troubles 


CHAPTER IX 

SOUTHERN INDIA IN' ASOKA S TULE — END OF THE JlAURTAN 
DYNASTY — THE SHNGA AND KAN VA DYNASTIES — THE 
ANDIIBA5 INDIAN COLONISATION 

Until the final consolidation of the nverme and mountain 
states of the north under the Mauryan dynasty , Aryan contact 
with the people south of the Vmdhyas is only vaguely alluded 
to m the Kshatnya sagas and in Brahmarucal rules of dharma 
Asoka s proclamation of the dharma of Buddhism removed 
from all the mhabitants of the south the stigma of impurity 
which the Brahmans of Aladhyadesa attached to them and 
gave a great impetus to the southv ard spread of Ary an learning 
bv which all India was united by cultural ties though political 
unity was an ideal never perfectly realised 

But long before Asoka s time as soon m fact as the Indo 
Aryan river and land traders began to extend their enterprises 
seawards 2 the necessities of commerce must have helped in the 

1 Dharma mal amatras appointed, to *=Tiper\ ise all tel g oua orders 
to pretent wrongful imprisonment and punishment and to distribute 
imperial chanty 

Sea tojages tor tl e sake of gam ate alluded to m tho R g l tda 
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formation of colonies at the South Indian seaports as aril 
“ along the coast roads 4nd though the most exclusive 
Brahman society of the north might regard the Dalshmo 
patha os unclean the large and influential Dmcdian sub 
! 'vould have no such prejudices So 

earn m liter Vcdic times or after 600 u c there are alluuoua 
to Brahmauical settlements m 1 idarbha the R estem Berars 
" '“f* trM «"■•!> of the I mdhjas and along the 

bonks of the Narbada the Godavari and Hnshno-nvcrs Tile 

e^f t'| a ‘ mg "r h , the rellS1 ° Ua dut,es and ma rnage 
m ’ 1 P “ I>le ° f th0 *» among the oldest 

m existence Nor is it at all unlikely that the Pinch a, yrho 
ptKOiessed the valuable pearl fisheries and iron deposits at the 

on STClf ° f ‘ h<! PenmS “ l0 and Wh ° Se «*“•* ™ Madura 

tnbe a’ r 16 bj bl00d '" ,h «“ P »" d “ 

onfte JelT Ch “ dtag “ P ‘ ; ‘ “ Wed at Mathura 

It is not necessary m this case to assume any rrarbhe 
expeditionor extensive migration southwards Though Aryan 
hugs m Chandragupta’s time and earher might ,efu!e tS 
a philosopher they seemed to have no obiectmn +n 1 
daughter an article of exchange If* this was an , g 
rot al families it » as by no means so mil , " m 

merchants A bargam J 

a fair sUnned bnde might often result mT^T 
daughter bemg instaUed at the 

household with sen ants and bodyguard > ofte “ 

sections And os the matriarchal system «SXSd“ 
o\er Dravida, and does still so far as villas a f ailed a11 
cemed it .vould naturally follow that^™ ? *" C ° n 
w hole rojal family traced their descent fromTn 2doT ^ 
tnbe and called themselves Ivshatmas Bet Zl 
"" settled hr m, reducing an Arjau 
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family s temple and marrying him with a Dravidian goddess 
Thus Sna now presides over the great temple of JIadura as 
the spouse of the Dravidian fish goddess, Mmakshi It was m 
this manner, probably, that most of the Dravidian royal 
courts became centres of Aryan culture Asoka’s mission to 
Ceylon seems to have started from Madura, where Mahendra 
had established a monastery 

Though the sea routes thus plat ed some part in the Aryan 
isation of Southern India, the old In do Aryan aristocracy kept 
to their forest traditions and their fighting men never became 
keen sailors, like the Dravidians of the Bea board Tho 
mountainous region of tho western coast m which the great 
nvers of the Deccan have then* sources was congenial sod for 
them A direct immigration from Northern India took place 
along the ghats — the bathing steps of the Indian. Ocean — and 
Dandaka, or Maharashtra (the Maratha country) became 
another Aryavarta Nasik, its capital, probably marks the 
position of the source of the Godavari, the Gangesof the Deccan, 
in Vedio times 1 Such a holy place was to the Aryan nnmi 
grants not inferior in sacrificial virtue to Brahma s fountain 
m the Himalayas Indeed they believed that this and all 
other holy springs m South India had a subterranean eon 
nection with it The whole line of the western ghats is to this 
day dotted with Indo Ary an settlements, some associated with 
later Vedic times, others with Buddhist and Jam missions and 
many with the stormy times of Him, Arab and later Muham 
madan invasions when the refugees from the devastated temples 
and monasteries of Hindustan sought the protection of the 
Hindu monarchs of the south 

f South Indian tradition, supported by the 1 lahabharala and 
Ramayana, points to ft Yedic mum, Agastya, of about the 
sixth century b c , as the pioneer of Tamil civilisation, and 
on the "Malabar coast the patron deity of the Sudra people, 
the teacher and protector of dharma whose pow er is said to 

* Through erosion of tho river 8 bed the source is now about 30 * 
miles distant from the citj 
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extend o \ cr all the world is the god Via armed with the 
Ar\nn w amor s bow and mace He is worshipped in eight 
shrines built upon diflennt mountain tops along tl e western 
ghats 

Southern India while absorbing \r\ an culture pre^cned its 
own Dnmdian languages and mam of its social institutions 
Its vert extensive sea frontiers differentiated its economic life 
from that of the north its sea traders were in the Indian 
Ocean wliat the Phoenicians w ere in the Mediterranean 

The political condition of Nmthem India m Asoha s time 
was very similar to that of the north before the n^e of the 
Magadhan pow cr \ number of more or le«s Art anised states 
occupied the mountain fore ts and me^potamias of the 
Deccan lewing toll upon the extensive seaport trade and 
controlling the pearl fisheries and mineral wealth of the 
country On the west where the Narbada and Tapti nvers 
skirted the Vmdhva and Satpnra mountains and opened a 
convenient passage through the ghats to the sea were the 
Bhojas and Puhndis Their southern neighbours thePithe 
nihas and Rashtnkas were located between some of -the m ers 
which form the head waters of the Godavan The Keralas or 
Chera3 occupied the coast strip which now includes the Malabar 
districts and the Cochin and Tra vancore states The Panda as 
as already stated were at the extreme south Tlie Cholis 
were to the north of the Pandvis on the lands watered by the 
upper waters of the Ivaven The fertile tract between the 
Krishna and Codavan nvers was a possesion of the Andhra s 
whose r ulin g fanulv known as the Satavahana and reputed 
to be of Brahman descent on the mother s side did not lorn*- 
tolerate the overlordship of the Mauiyan dynasty The inter t 
mittent struggles of these different powers for the mastery of 
the Deccan constitutes the political lustorr of Southern India. 
before Islam entered upon the scene 

The gentle piety of Asoha s teaching sank deep into the 
mind of the people both in the north and south In Magadha 
it found expression in a singularly beautiful folk lore which 
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still lingers in the villages of Bengal And in the Pamhan 
country the rich Tamil literature which sprang up in the earli 
centuries of the Christian era was all inspired by tho noblo 
ethics of Buddhism But tho victories of dharma which 
Asoka w on did not long presera e the peace of Ary avarta As 
soon as the Seleucidan empire began to break up, as it did 
before Asoka s death, tho north w est frontier of India avas 
again exposed to foreign aggression Greeks and Baktnans — 
descendants of the colonies planted by Alexander in Eastern 
Persia — Parthians, Scythians, and frnalla a great horde of 
nomads from the steppes of Mongolia struggled with each other 
to become toll keepers of tho land gates of India 

Eaenin religious questions Ary avarta did not long maintain 
a united front A^oka apparently divided Ins empire between 
his two grandsons Dasaratha and Samprati, the former getting 
Magadha and the eastern provinces the latter the western 
provinces with Ujjain as capital Dasaratha seems to ha\o 
upheld the dharma of Buddhism Samprati was an equally 
zealous follower of Mahavira The possession of a stupa with 
a wonder working relic meant more for a pious Buddhist or 
Jain than the loss of a province So Asoka s great political 
empire crumbled away, while Magadha becamo known as 
Vihara (Bihar), the land of monasteries 

The JIaury'an dynasty ended mglonously The officers of 
a standing army with the proud traditions o! Magadha could 
not be expected to view with complacency the effects of 
Asoka "s pacifist policy A military revolt headed by tho 
commander m chief, Pushy amitra, resulted in tho death of tho 
last JIauryan emperor, Bnhadratha (arc 184 B c ) Pushy a 
mitra who was then consecrated os the first of the Sunga line, 
made a vigorous but ineffectual attempt to stem the tide of 
invasion The Sunga dynasty, however, remained in power 
at Patahputra for over a century, hut httle is known of their 
history except that they numbered ten kings and that Pushy a- 
mitra and several of his successors resumed the old Vethc 
ntual of the Great Horse Sacrifice, which Asoka had forbiddf 
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When the Sunga dynasty came to a disgraceful end (circ 72 
ic) it was followed by a Brahman dynasty of four lungs 
known as the Kanvas bringing down the lustorj of Magadha 
to ct re 27 b c 

Before the end of the "Maury an lme the greater part 
of Southern India had passed o\cr to the rule oh the 
Andhras Immediately after Asoka s death the chiefs of the 
Kahngas and Andhras asserted their independence The 
Andhras fbr four and a half centuries pla\ ed the same rdle m 
the Telugu country as the Maury as had done in the Ganges 
valley For most of that time they dommated the lands 
between the Godavan and Krishna rivers from the deltas to 
the sources On the west they held Nasih and the road3 to the 
important harbours of Bharukaccha and Sopara, near Bassem 
keeping in check the foreign invaders from the north west the 
Sakas who were trying to gam a footing in the Deccan On the 
east they had a flourishing seaport Sn Ivakulam (Chicacole) 
at the mouth of the Krishna 

The dynastic history of the period is obscure but the 
Aryamsation of the south by no means implied the subjuga 
tion of the people by a military despotism In fact it is from 
Southern Indian inscriptions that the historian gets the most 
complete epigraphical record of Indo Aryan sociology showing 
a very even distribution of political responsibility over all 
sections of the community Each village {grama) country 
town (mgrama) or capital city (pur a) had its well defined local 
rights and responsibilities Their traditional laws had as 
much authority as king made laws it was the recognised 
duty of longs to see that such local laws were enforced pro 
vided they were not opposed to the general dharma which the 
ro\al courts of justice maintained The economic life of the 
people was regulated to a great extent by the people them 
selves through thfi trade and craft guilds (srems) which were 
organised as separate villages in the country or as eeparato 
wards of a town or city The beginning of the guild system 
can bo traced, as we hai e seen e\ en in the Rig T eda Under 
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Buddhist and Jain rule the social and political influence of 
the vrems grew with the wide expansion of commerce The 
Sheths, or heads of the trade guilds, m important trade centres 
could command the services of well trained fighting men* also 
organised as guilds, for the protection of their caravans They 
were always the fnends and associates of the ruling princes , 
their 6ons and daughters married royalty Sometimes the 
merchant princes of India themselves assumed the supreme 
political power in their own districts 

The rule of the Andhras w as contemporary with the zenith 
of the Roman empire, from about 27 b a to ad 180, when 
Egypt and Syria were under Roman governors The wealthy 
Roman aristocracy, indifferent to Eastern religious move- 
ments, took a keen interest in the luxuries and curiosities 
with which India and China could furnish them — the fragrant 
spices and unguents, silks, fine muslins, brocades and djed 
stuffs , pearls and precious stones, birds of gorgeous plumage , 
monkejs and ferocious beasts which added to the piquancy of 
gladiatorial shows Thus every year in July and August, 
when the winds were favourable, a great mercantile fleet sailed 
from the Red Sea to the west coast of India and to Ceylon, 
returning three or four months later wath valuable cargoes 
mostly paid for in Roman gold This highly lucrative trade 
was shared by the Andhra, Chera and Pandya countries 
Southern China also sent its silks, jade and precious stones to 
bo re slapped at the South Indian ports 

Much of this wealth, as inscriptions show, went to the 
support of tho Buddhist and Jam Sanghas Great kings, nch 
merchants, and prosperous craft guilds, among which gold- 
smiths n ory carvers, carpenters and weai ers were prominent, 
vied wath each other in tho generosity of the gifts by which 
relic shrines and monasteries were built and endowed and 
pleasant retreats provided for the four months of the rainy 
season when the wandering bhikkus met for meditation and 
discussion The Bplcndid rock cut chapter house at Karli, 
the largest in India, was excai ated at the expense of a merchant 
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pnnce of Yaijayanti the capital of the Kadamba dvnasty m 
North and South Cnnara 

Where the pious merchant went the bhikku or Brahman 
generally followed, though the trend of missionary enterprise 
was more eastwards than westwards Trade settlements thus 
formed the beginnings of the great colonies in Sumatra, Java, 
Siam and Southern China, which expanded into independent 
Indo Aryan states in the early centuries of the Christian era 
with the help of Indian pnnces compelled by various circum 
stances to take to their ships and seek their fortune abroad 
The w andenng bhikkus of the Deccan and Southern India also 
used the sea ways as much as the land ways The famous 
Ivanhen caves in the Bombay harbour were provided for the 
Buddhist fnars near one of their landing-places This was the 
time when East and West were meetmg not only on the land 
frontiers, but in the market places of India, Egvpt and Heso 
potamia, in the schools of Alexandria, in the audience halls of 
the Caesars, and m the palaces of Indian longs who were 
always ready to enlist skilled craftsmen and fighting men m 
their service, without regard to race oi creed 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

(Dates given follow the Cambridge History oj India) 


b c Mag id ha 

e 642—113. Saisunaga dynast v, 1 
kings 

c 5S2 Rajgnha founded 
c 563 Gautama Buddha b 1 
558 

c 554 Pataliputra founded 
532 
4S6 

c 483 Gautama Buddha d 
479 

a, 4/Ut 


Persia, Bakteia, X Ivdia etc 

Cyrus, King of Persia ace 

Darius I , lung of Persia, acc 
Xers.es, King of Persia acc 

Battle of Plataea 


1 These dates arc still • matter of controversy Jam tradition elves 5*8 B C as the 
date of SUlinvTra a death. 
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b*c Maciadra Persia, Baktria. V H India, etc 

c 413—321 handa dvnast} , 9 kings 

336 Alexander the Great, King of 

Macedon 

333 Battle of I«sus 

330 Fersepolis burnt death of Donus 

III 


327-325 Alexander s Indian Campaign 

323 — ’ Death of Alexander 

c 321 297 Chnndragupta Muurj a 

. 30o Seleucus invades India 

c 297 Bmdusara see 
C 274 237 Asoka 

c 250 Baktna and Parthia independent 

e 237 Dasaratha oec 

c 220 -IndJira Dynasty in S India begins 

C 190 Demetrius, King of Baktna 

master in the Indus \allev 


e 1S-1 Bnhadratha killed end 
of the Maun an dyn 
asti Pushjamitrs. 
ncc (Sunga dynast} , 
10 kings) 

e 165 1 tteh Chi begin 

c 178 
e 12C 

c. 7 5 — a d 50 


e 73 \asudeia ace (Kanva 
dynasty, 4 kings) 


totnot-c VTestvards 
Menander attacks Magadha 
Parthian conquest of Takaha sila 
lueh dn expel the Sakas from 
Baktna. 

Sakas and Pahlaias (Parthians) 
supreme in the Punjab 


c 5S ifalaia or Vtlrama Dra begins Axes I Saka king ncc 
e 27 End of Kanva dynast j 
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CHAPTER \ 

THIRD GREEK. UT\ AS ION THE BAKTEIAN GREEKS IN INDIA- 

GROWTH OF INDIAN THEISM — FATA^JALI — MAHAIANHS 
BUDDHISM — PARTHIAN SAKA AND KESHAN DYNASTIES- 
PEVTVAR OF BRAHMANISM — CODE OF MANU 

In Hindustan or India north of the \ indh\ as political mtere 
after Asoka s death returns again to Takska sila and th 
Punjab About 190 B c a third Greek inv asion came throug 
the Kabul valley , led by Demetrius King of Baktna son u 
law of Antiochus the Great The Baktnan Greeks for nearU 
century remained in possession of Tahsha sila and the Indt 
valley one of their kings Menander or JLiUnda, a militai 
Buddhist, even attempting to emulate Alexander hv attackin 
Magadha But Pushyamitra, the Sunga king upon whoi 
the mantle of Chandragupta had fallen repulsed the invade 
anice.lehtat.ed his victory m. Vedic fashion with the Great Hon 
Sacrifice 

How far the cultured Baktnan Greeks influenced the sehoo 
of TaLsha sila which continued to flourish until the citv w 
sacked by the Huns in a d 485, there is little evidence exee] 
that of Greek craftsmen -who with great fluenc\ but htt 
spiritual comprehension tned to interpret the mythology ar 
mysticism of Buddhism in their own rationalistic Gref 
fashion Probably Greek knowledge contributed to tl 
school of medicine for which Taksha sila was renowned, ac 
the famous Indian astronomical school at Ujjam mar liar 
Owed something to the Greeks at Taksha sila 

But m religion and metaphysics the Greeks came under tl 
spell of India, even though Taksha sila kept open house f< 
students of all religions The Magis and Zoroastnans 
Persia, Buddhists of many different sects, followers of MiIt 
/Sna, of Vishnu or Vasudeva and Christian mis-uonan 
a hearing there In this atmosphere of free though 


foynd, 
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•which Mas b\ no means confined to Taksha sila, the Buddhism 
of the schools gradually diverged Middy from that of the 
primitive Buddhist Church Parti} tlirough Asoka’s popular 
propaganda and partly through tho m}stical interpretation of 
Gautama’s psychological analvsis by the schools, tho teaching 
of Buddhism was profoundl} affected by tho theistic thought 
of the time Among the uneducated masses the belief m the 
divinity of the Buddha had taken deep root long before 
Asokas time the cult of relic worship had done much to 
make it a general article of faith, and the growing influence of 
other theistic doctrines made itself strongly felt in. the chapter 
houses of the Sangha Brahman scholarslup, which had been 
stimulated rather than suppressed b} the spread of Gautama’s 
teaching, found a notable exponent about tbo second or third 
centur} bo in Patanjah, the Sanskrit grammarian, who in his 
Yoga sutras systematised the practice of mental concentra- 
tion, which under the name of dh} ana had been adapted to 
Buddhist ntual, upon a theistic basis Another significant 
sign of the times w as the growing influence of theistic ideas put 
forward m the MaJiahJiarata About 140 b c a Greek envoj, 
Hehodoros, sent b} the Greek king of Taksha sila, Antialcidas, 
to the kmg of Vidisha m Central India, raised an inscribed 
column in honour of Yasudeva or Vishnu In tins cult 
Krishna, the hero of the Mahabharala, is represented as an 
incarnation of the Supreme Deity, Vishnu, and worship by 
bhal timarga, the path of devotion, is enjoined as an alternate e 
to the path of knowledge 

The ultimate effect of this state of spiritual ferment was 
that, while Asoka’s ethical code continued to serve as the 
groundwork of Indian religious teaching Buddhism itself Bplit 
up into two mam schools , one was called the Maha}ana, or 
the Great Vehicle which transported the traveller along the 
TtmMo Kirvana , the other the Hinayana, the la'tQe Vehicle 
In both schools the Buddha was recognised as a divinity But 
while the Hma}amst adhered closely to the earl} Buddhist 
texts and aimed at reaching Nirvana by his own spiritual 
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cxertinni — following tht sadhxnn or spiritual «li«w iphnc pro 
6cribtd by lui (luino Mnstir V >'ikv amuni — the Mnliltltut 
explained tho lustorital Buddha ni om and not tht tlmf of 
tho tinnv in amfcstnt ions of tho spiritual tsstnre ( Unrma 
dhnlu) which pm ided nil spur Hi was siti«hed if 1>\ tho 
grace of the particular Undhi'uittva he mlorttl lie could bo 
rc bom in n higher spintu il spin re The ultimate mm of tho 
"Mahav 1n«>t was to bccomo a BodhmtWa himself, but this 
gnat (leairo couhl not lie fulfilled in a single lift time — only 
through mam thoiwimU of n births The Mnh iviinirt, 
therefore, tn lus spiritual quest did not attach so much tin 
parlance to celibacy and nsciticism but more to winning tho 
fniour, through single minded devotion (tduzift) of the Great 
Beings who ruled tho different spiritual planes 1 

Gnat political disturbances broke in from time to time 
upon these religious controversies, and eventually opened the 
war to the spread of Buddhism into Korthcni China overland 
The Greeks, under two rival dynast niled tho IHmjab from 
ctre 190 to 130 B c Tlien Baktrm and tho kingdom of 
Taksha edd. were annexed by tho Pirtluans, ulioso mounted 
archers later on wero moro than a match for tho lloman 
legionanes Next tho Sahas or Scythians, tribes forming 
tho Parthian province of Sahasthan (SeistSn) assumed tho 
sovereignty at Taksha-sila, for a tunc, apparcntlv , under 
Parthian suzerainty Several Saka kings, beginning with 
Maucs rire 7o B c , ruled m the Punjab, ono of them, Axes I , 
extending his power as far as Mathura on tho Jumna Tho 
Sakas also settled in Surashtra, or Kathiawar, from whence 
they made ineffectual efforts to penetrate into the Deccan 
In tho meantime all the Hellenic settlements in Iran felt 
tho impact of the westward drift of tho more or less civilised 
1 It seems almost os if the neo-Buddhists under the influence of 
Brahroamcol thought deified the different moral and intellectual 
qualities of tho Buddha s psv etiological ortalye a as berugn or malignant 
«p>vr.t% is.tteeeaaos.'Ke.V eatX\»\ediR Ac>mxsi hnj L d&vflftd. th*. yfcswtswfca. 
of nature Tints Infinite Pity became the Lord Avalokitoshv ara , 
Infinite I\ isdom Manjusn etc 
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nomad horsemen pushed out of the "Mongolian steppes bv the 
consolidation and extension of the Chinese empire under Shi 
Hwang Ti, who was followed by the powerful rulers of the 
Han dvnasty About 149 n C the vanguard of the nomads 
composed of some tribes called the Yueh Chi crossed the 
Pamir plateau After driving some of the Saka tribes south 
wards they were turned m the same direction by pressure of 
the nomads m their rear They then settled for a time in the 
valley of tho Oxus, the Scythians or Parthians they displaced 
moving towards the Indian frontier Bahtna which had been 
annexed by Mithndates I of Parthia, ctrc 139 B c , was soon 
overrun by the Aueh Chi whose petty chieftains gradually 
adapted themselves to their new environment adopted 
Graeco Baktmn culture, and thereby came under the m 
fluence of Buddhism The beginning of the Christian era 
found tho Yuek Chi a powerful nation disputing for the empire 
of Western Asia with the Parthians, who were beginning to 
split up into a number of petty principalities The reign of 
the last Parthian ruler at Takslia sda, Gondophames, circ 
a n 19-GO is memorable m Christian annals for the mission of 
St Thomas the Apostle A legend declares that he suffered 
martyrdom there, but there is no good evidence that the 
barbarities of the Roman capital, which must have Bet many 
such rumours afloat in the Christian world, were mutated 
m Buddhist lands before the Hun invasions of the fifth 
century 

About a d 40 the Yueh Chi w ere united under the chieftains 
of the Kushan tnbe Kujula Kadpluscs, known asKadphises I 
Ho came down the Kabul vallej and annexed Gandhara and 
Taksha sda sweeping away tho last traces of Greek and 
Partluan dominion on the Indian frontier His son, Wima 
Kadpluscs or Kadplmes II , found it easy to extend his con 
quests in politically, disorganised Northern India, where he 
exacted tribute from the Saka pnnees in Malwa and pushed 
up the Ganges v alley as far as Benares But he was no match 
for tho great Chinese general Pan Chao, who about this time 
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made a brilliant thrust across Central Asia right up to the 
shores of the Caspian After a disastrous defeat on the plains 
of Kashgar Kadphises had to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Chinese emperor 

The height of the Ivushan power was reached under the 
warlike Kamshka, who spent a great part of hi» reign of 
over forty years in fighting chiefly with the Chinese and 
Part loans To Afghanistan and Bokhara which had formed 
the nucleus of the Kusban empire he added a stnp of 
Western Persia He also annexed Kashmir and from his 
capital at Purushapura (Peshawar) ruled over the greater part 
of Northern India, as far east as Patahputra His greatest 
victories were in Chinese Turkestan where Kadphises II had 
been defeated He took tribute from Khotan, Yarkand and 
Kashgar, but doubtless received the greater part of his revenue 
from his nch Indian provinces 

Whde the Kushan empire was growing Buddhism was al«o 
adding to its conquests Gandhara with Purushapura and 
Talsha sda as its centres, became like Bihar, a land of monas 
tenes The countryside teemed with legends, of Asokas life 
and of miracles wrought by Bodhisattras or b\ relics of the 
saints The Chinese armies made the northern land routes 
safe for caravans and in a d G7 news of the Good Law reached 
the Chinese emperor, Ming Ti, w ho sent envoys to Khotan 
where Indian Buddhist monasteries were already established 
From that tune the demand for Buddhist texts images, 
pictures and rehcs brought North western India and China 
into close intercourse Chinese literati went to study in. the 
schools of India and Indian pandits went to teach m China 
The Kushan monarchs had no reason to interfere with this 
Chinese caravan traffic, for the tolls on Chinese costly silks, 
jade and fine lacquer went to swell the profits 'they derived 
from the lucrative caravan trade between India and the Medi 
terranean, to facilitate which they minted gold coins in 
imitation of the Roman aureus 

Kamshka, following the Indo Aryan tradition patronised 
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devotees o£ many different cults but show ed special interest in 
Buddhism He summoned to Kashmir another great council 
of the Sangha to re establish the Buddhist emon Its decisions 
m the form of commentaries on the Buddhist scriptures were 
engraved on copper plates and deposited in a stupa built near 
Srinagar 1 

"Medical science seems also to hate made progress in his 
reign Charaka, an authority much quoted b\ later Arabic 
writers, is said to have been Ramshka’s court pli\ sician 

The extent to which Braliman thought was penetratmg 
into the growth of Buddhism is shown in the gradual Sanskrit - 
ising of its old literary language, Pali, which comes into 
e\ idence after the first Centura ad ith the spread of M aha 
yana doctnnes, of w luch the Brahman Nagarjuna w as a famous 
protagonist m the second or third century ad, Sanskrit came 
to be used bj northern Buddhists both in their texts and m 
oral disputations until fimllj bj the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest Sanskrit, according to Professor Macdoncll was 
almost the only written language of Indian literati The 
change m the form of expression connoted a subtle change in 
thought When the Mahaj amsts restated the doctnnes of the 
Buddha in terms of their mastic plulosophj they gaae aw a} 
the logical position of the Great Teacher and prepared the way 
for a religious reaction in favour of orthodox Brahmanism 
which w as accelerated bj the trend of political events 

An important Sanskrit histoncal document, the J lanaia 
dharma sastra, commonly known as the Code of Manu, is now 
generally attnbuted to the later Rushan penod, or about the 
third century ad It seems to have been compiled b\ a 
Brahman of Magadha in view of the frequent admission of 
foreign intruders into the inner circles of Brahmanism, to re 
affirm the position of his caste fellows who remained faithful 
to Vedic sacrificial traditions and to the theistic teachings of 
the Upamshads The Brahmamcal theora of dharma implied 

1 Th® exact Bite of the stupa has not been identified an f th* Chinese 
translations oi the commentaries have not yet been edited 
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that spiritual enfranchisement, considered as the highest aim 
of existence, could no+ be w on b v individual effort until through 
a long senes of re births in different spheres of life both mind 
and bodj had attained to the highest possible degree of puntj , 
by breeding, by diet bj mode of life and mental training and 
bj the due performance of Sadhana Dharma from this pomt 
of view was a divinely inspired ordenng of the human family 
bj which the older or more developed souls helped the younger 
ones along the paths of spiritual evolution To the Indian 
mind there was no injustice m the Brahman s claim to social 
and intellectual supenontj , since eveiy one s place in society 
was determined by the merit or dement of former lives 
Brahman and Sudra alike suffered the penalty of neglect of 
clharma If dharma were not maintained the human race 
missed its highest avm and the social fabric fell to pieces “ All 
classes would become corrupt , all burners would be broken 
down , there would be total confusion among men ’ — a state 
of things which Manu seems to impi} existed in his own time, 
for he advises Brahmans to avoid the cities ruled by Sudra*! or 
where heretics and outcasts were in the majority His regula 
tions, though pointing to closer caste restnctions, bear the 
impress of Buddhist and Jam thought in their great respect for 
animal life Soma, the spmtuous clnnk which plaj cd so great 
a part in ancient Vedic ntual, is not mentioned 

Kaiushka came to a violent end circ a d 120, after a rei°n 
of over forty jears Some of his officers, it is said tired of lus 
ceaseless campaigning smothered him in his bed Huvishka, 
his successor, beyond rebuilding the shnne which Asoka had 
raised in honour of the Bodhi tree at Gaja, left nothing hut 
lus corns to distinguish his reign The temble pestilence 
which devastated China and Europe for a long period must 
have been felt in the KuBhan dominions about this time 
During the reign of Huvishka’ e successor, Vasudeva, who 
assumed the name ei an asthodox Hindu monarch, the Yueh 
Chi power declined From a d 220 the Sassaman djnastj of 
held the religion of Zoroaster, began to revive 
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the national ideals of Iran A century later a simJar move 
mcnt began in Arj « arta under the Gupta d\ nasty 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

North west Western asd Southern India arc ad 19 


\ i» 

c 19-48 


c 50 


e 123 

c UR 
c 173 202 
c 182 2-0 
c 22j 
—6 


Gondophames (Pnrtlnan) King at Tahsha sda 
(Kujula) Kadphi^ea I Kush an king (Great Nueh tin) 
rules m Baktrm the upper Kabul vallej and Kandal r 
(\\ ima) Ka Iph ses II King of Taksha silo. 

Saka era begins 

Kan *hka (Little \ ueh clu) acc Kushan empire extends 
o\ er K IV India 

Itudradraman I (Snka) Creat Satrap of Ujjain and Mnl a 
rushtra under Ivusl an suzeramtj 
IIu.vu.bka KusKan emperor wc 
Gautamiputra ajna Sn Andl ra 1 mg 
V usu leva Kusl an emperor the Kushan power declines 
End of tl e Andhra dynasty 

Sassnnmn dynast} of Tors a founded bj Ardaslur or 
Artaxerxes I 


CHAPTER XI 

THE S\ WBOLIC FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN ART 

Tm preectUng chapters in their hare outlines indicate that 
the religious social and political history of India from the first 
‘tppt, trance of the \edic Aryans was not the fortuitous effect 
<if a long senes of accidents It was to a large extent deter 
numd b\ a definite line of thought, a detplv considered plan 
of social hfe w Inch after being shaped and adjusted by the 
cxperunce of mvnv g< neritions was at Inst established upon 
vo solid a foundation tint changes of dvnasta hartlU affectci 
it internal van and foreign invasions were not able to destroy 
it I rom tune to time some great thinker appeared to fi 



Fro 6 — Siva a Hermitage 31 1 Kailasa 
From a Photograph 

man gne clear indications of inspiration from tins source 
The building of houses and the planning of villages and towns 
were sacrificial ntes in which the well being of the whole 
community was involved The master builder was a public 
servant like the sacrificing pnest Manu ostracises specu 
lative builders, together with priests who make money out of 
image worship and unlearned Brahmans Auspicious sites for 
villages and towns were those m which the soil was clean and 
good for cultivation and where good water for both drinking 
and bathing was plentiful The in gods who were essen 
tiallj health gods lo\ cd to dwell in such places and the careful 
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worker therefore had high sacrificial functions and Ins enft 
was a pure one Sculptors carted the sacrificial posts but as 
the D<.tns them seises came when bidden to tho least it was 
foolish said the Rislns to mod tho divine Presence with a 
graven image Rarh Buddhist teaching being oppo ed to all 
^ edic sacrifices had no prejudices for or against tho materials. 
u«cd by craftsmen but it kept up the \ edic tradition in repre 
senting the store of the Master s life His personahtt which 
existed no more except in Ins teaclung was represented bj 
symbols The chief one which stood for his life work tho 
tc aching of dlnnita was the stupa a simple memorial or 
rrlupiart which gate no scope for the sculptor s imagination 
Asoka a craftsmen onlt made it as strong and solid as bnck or 
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stone could make it The strict rules of the Order forbade 
elaborate decoration, but the lavish endowments of ro\ alty, 
the generositj of merchants and the pious emulation of the 
craft guilds were not to be restrained The chapter Iiou«es 
of the Sangha °oon became as stately as the audience halls 
of kings The gateu aj s of a great stupa were like the 
entrances of*a roj al citj The abbots of the famous monas 
tenes disposed of pnncelj revenues and were treated with 
more than ro\al chgniti 

In this brief survej it will onl> be possible to indicate how 
one central idea finds expression m some of the principal forms 
of Indian art Just as the Christian or 'Muhammadan has one 
place m Ins mind in which all sectarian differences meet there 
is one spot to which from Veche times to the present day, all 
Indian thought has converged Whether it is the peasant 
praying to the holj nver u hich gives him his daily food and 
punfieg body and soul, or the philosopher meditating on the 
Great Thinker who sets the worlds in motion, his thoughts 
turn to the Himalajas and to the “ seed vessel of the World 
Xotu>» ” There the pilgrim finds the source of the sacred 
stream joined with the celestial Ganges b\ the slopes of the 
mjstic lit Meru The worshipper of Sna sees the cell of 
the divine Hermit of Kailasa , the Buddhist the image of the 
Lord Buddha addressing his disciples 1 The Christian sadhu, 
likewise, finds it a place fit for meditation Holding in its 
heart the precious fount, the jar churned by the Devas from 
the Ocean, upon whose perennial flow millions of human 
lues depend, the Himalajan Lotus has been and still is the 
throne of all the Dei as 

It is in such profound and universal emotions planted bj 
Nature in a people s soul rather than in the record of dynasties 
and political coincidences that one must look for the inspira- 
tion of a traditional art The design of the carved pillar 
tjpical of llauryan times and the prototype from which nearly 
all Indian temple pillars are dem ed 13 evidently an architect- 

1 Ekfh Kawaguchi, Three I enm in Tibet, p 141 
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onic adaptation of tlie idea of India as the stalk of the Hima 
ia\an World Lotus 1 * It is most clearly mdicated in. the numer 
ous representations of buildings carved upon the gateways 
and railings of the Sanclu and Bharhut stupas The pillars 
of the Karli chapter house are typical examples Asoka’s 
splendid lats or inscribed pillars, with w hich he as Chakravartm * 
marked the holy places and proclaimed the world dominion 
of the Dharma, are Hellenistic adaptations of the same idea, 
for his Baktnan or Persian masons, like the Ivushan sculptors 
of later times, translated Indian ideas into a foreign tongue, 
often without understanding them 

In this Inchan order of architecture the shaft of the column 
or pillar stands, for the stalk of the Lotus — Ary av aria or India 
itself, recognised in Maun an times as a ■ geographical and 
political unity Sometimes, as at Karli, it is stepped mto 
a water jar — a symbol of the Indian Ocean * The capital 
(Fig 7) is formed by the “ seed vessel of the Lotus ” 3 and by 
the petals of the flower turned down upon the stalk, as they 
are frequently rendered in contemporary decorative motives 
These petals form the so called “ bell Bhaped ’ member, 
which may be taken to symbokse the Himalayan slopes 4 
Above the capital Asoka placed the symbols of the Dharma, 
hhc a banner waving triumphantly over the roof of the w orld 
At Karli one see3 instead later Buddlust ideas of the heavenly 
spheres — sculptured figures of divinities riding their elephants 
—the rain clouds — raised upon an altar or throne ov er the 
1 seed vessel of tho Lotus ’ 

In tho famous Asoka pillar, erected at the spot where the 

1 There w aa the same idea in Egyptian art Upper Egypt, with the 
sources ot the \ lie w os represented by a lotus flower Lower Egytit by 
a papyrus reed 

* As in most art the symbolism grew out of practical necessities 
The jar was ongmalli a protection for the foot of a wooden post against 
damp and white ants 

* Tho “lotus ’frmt here represented is that of the white or blue lotus 

4 The ancient geographical symbohsm w gt\en a mystic interpreta 

tion m the Mah mm ana Tantra. ’ 
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Buddha began to prenth at SSrnith, the Persian or Baktnan 
sculptors not understanding Indian vernacular art, reduced 
he pnneipal member cl the capital, the seed vessel of the 
lotu, to an insignificant oaolo moulding But on the abacus 



Fig 7 — Capital from the Chapter 
House at Karli 


above it, instructed no 
doubt by their BuddhM 
teachers, they carved in 
high relief the animal svm 
boh of the four * gates * 
of the Manasarovara lake 
— the bon, elephant, horse 
and bull — to represent the 
hol^ rivers of the * four 
petalled Y\ orld - Lotus 1 
flowing east west, north 
and south In the Karli 
capital (Fig 7) the same 
idea is sjanboli^ed bv en 
closing the seed vessel of 
the Lotus in a qnadrangu 
lar shrine open on all four 
Sides 

The same symbolism re 
peats itself m the design 
of Hindu temples Before 
Buddhist times and for a 
long time afterwards, there 


® eya * 4 Altar e Upturned Lotus Petals WerC n ° Permanent StrUC 

‘r, s l or , 

ot tnbal sacrifices The 

selves a wondrous shrine up in the eternal ^ them 

their holy land nasthe Wourt ^ avarta ' 
, ’ e ^ndapam of the temple 

-Inia symbolism appears on the ureat . .. 

1>J order of the Clunese empe ror Chien L „ P ,°J ^ r<?S,on 
*** vol , p 19 n) 60 L,m " <Sven Hedrn Southern 
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path: 


the marks of the Hellenistic te I meal tradition sun n e His 
thoughts turned at once to the si apes carved b} I i£i al arma 
the divine craftsman on the snow peaks of Kailas* wh ch 
Ind an pilgrims for untold generations 1 ad i or 1 i ] e 1 He 



Fig 9 — Stone Ima 0 e of Buddl a at ■'tnumdhapura Cejlon 


saw m his mystic reveries not the ^aljan rnonl who i on 
Nirvana under the Bodhi tree at Caya but one of tl e dj vine 
Btddhas throned on the lotus flower of earth and hea\en 
i ho control the Dharma of tl e uim erse and send fro i time to 
time a Messenger an emanation of themselves to sho v man 
kind the Path 

In tins conception ■which is finely illustrated m tl e famous 
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Buddha in.ageof Anurndhapura (Fig 9),Buddhht and Brahmin 
thought merge into the same artistic ideal. Buddha is recog- 
nised as Siva and Siva as Buddha, just as they are by the 
pilgrims n ho come to worship at Knilusa The ethereal 
transcendental body " like a lion/’ 1 with broad shoulders and 
narrow waist, with which Indian art endows all the Buddhas 



and Devas, as well as those human beings who through joga 
or bhakti have attained to union with the divine, must not be 
taken literally to represent a man-lion, like the gods of Egypt 
The j ogi or bhakta must be U<m hearted because, hkePrahlada 
in the storj of the Jlahubharala, he must be prepared to suffer 
for the truth . ho must be strong in body to keep his mind in 
health, so that he may wield the sword of know ledge rightly ; 

* See Ideals of Indian Art, hy the Author. 
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he must keep his body pure and free from evil thoughts *o as 
to guard the precious jewel of reason -which God has given 
him Through yoga or bliakti the physical body become* 
purer finer less gross Thus Indian art expresses the pro 
found influence of mind over bod\ in the study of which 
modern science is deeply interested 

In Southern India Brahmanism, it see m<* was 1? ter than in 
the north to popularise its metiphy sics m iconic symbol* When 
it did so though the 3hnne itself was a representation of the 
Kailasa Heimit s Cell (Fig o) the image of Sira as Ruler of the 
universe assumed another form inspired by the local environ 



ment The slopes of the Western Ghats the hah mountains 
of the south, form as it were the bathing steps of the Indian 
Ocean On these steps the Brahman had continually before 
his eyes not the moonlit snow peaks symbols of Natures 
meditative moods but the wade expanse of ocean beatuav m 
ceaseless rbvthnl as the quivering sun at even sank slowly into 
its depths Here Is ature was the symbol of the universal dance 
which the Devas danced at the sacnficial feast (Big Yed x 
72 6) Siva appeared m the glory of the setting sun as 
Nataraja the Lord of the Dance (Fig 10) 

In Southern India also another and a more accurate 
symbol is used for the great mountain ranges of the north In 
the Vayu Purana 1 they are likened to the trumpet shaped flower 

1 The \ ayu Purana probablj represents Hindu geogropl icat know 
ledge of the Gupta peno 1 or the fourth and fifth centuries a d 
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of the datura plant(Fig ll),msteadof totliclotus The bracket 
capitals supporting the roofs of temple mandapams— as the 
Himalayas seem to support the hcav ens— are nearly alw ays in 
Southern India can edwith a conventional datura flower instead 
of a lotus Fig 12 shows the same motive applied to the 
gargoyle which carries off the water used for the ritualistic 
bathing of a temple image — tho ceremonv which symbolises 
the outflow of the sacred rivers from Siva s Himalayan slirmc 
A reference to the di igram on p 14, which show’s the whole 



Fig 12 — Temple Gargoyle based on Datura Flower 


Tibetan plateau and the adjoining mountains, including those 
which twist southwards to form the watershed of the great 
rivers of Burma wall give the impression that the geography of 
the Puranas is not so wild as is usually supposed The general 
shape of the plateau with the adjoining Burmese mountains is 
very suggestive of the form of the datura flower Tho re 
semblance is still more striking if one assumes that the simile 
was not intended for the whole Tibetan plateau, but only for 
the great water channels formed by the Himalayan mountain 
ranges together with their eastern and western outlets 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE CENTRAL ASIAN "NOMADS — THE GUPTA DYNASTY — GTTFTV. 
LTTERATUPE, SCIENCE AND ART — COLONISATION — FA 
MEN S VISIT TO INDIA — THE HUN INVASIONS 

While the Rushan power tv as waning a strong dynasty in 
Persia, the Sassanids, turned lor a time the mam stream of the 
Hun. nomads away from the frontiers of India Early m the 
fourth century a d another Chandragupta, a Raja of obscure 
lineage, who by marriage with a LichehaVi princess bad allied 
himself with one of the most aristocratic clans of Madhy ade«a, 
proclaimed a holy war to restore the Kshatnya ideals of 
the MahaWidrata and lidmdxjana The year \d 320, when 
Chandragupta was consecrated as the first of the Gupta line, 
was the beginning of a new era m which the Brahmans, with 
their intellectual weapons sharpened and improved by the long 
contest with Buddhist and Jam reformers, took the lead as 
popular teachers 

Though India remained free from foreign invasions for 
about a century and a half, the Gupta position as sovereign 
lords of Aryavarta never at any time rested on such sub- 
stantial military achievements as those of the Maun an line 
The second Gupta, Samudragupta (ctrc 330), won a nominal 
suzerainty over the Deccan by a brilliant military pageant* 
accompanied in Vedic style with the Sacrificial Horse, through 
the country sanctified by Rama’s epic adventures His son, 
Cbandragupta II (circ 375-413), added greatly to his revenues 
and prestige by recovering the provinces of Main a, Gujarat 
and Surashtra or Kathiawar, where foreign dynasties 1 for 
several centuries had appropriated the tolls of the western sea- 
ports, Bharoeh, Sopara and Cambay The Gupta treasury 

i.Saka kings calling themselves the Great Satraps of Maharashtra 
end Ujjain 
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was full to oa erflowrag with the tribute of many Riijls atul the 
toAnia of Magadha were nch and prosperous, but the Gupta 
empire neAer restored to Anuvarta its natural mountain 
frontier When the marauding honks from Ctntril Asia 
resumed their inarch the gates of the Punjab stood open 
But wlulo the western world was relapsing into political 
chaos and intellectual torpor, Piitahputra.Ujjain.Ayodhjannd 
other Indian royal cities flourished under refined and cultured 
rulers oho ucro enthusiastic patrons of all hinds of karning 
Samudragupta was more proud of his musical accomplish- 
ments than of his victories ui war He appears on one of his 
coins playing the vina (lute) both he and his son, Chandra- 
gupta II , were, like many other Indian kings, poets and men 
of letters And even after the fall of the Gupta dynasty the 
schools of India kept the light burning winch was partly u- 
tinguishfd in Europe when Justinian clc>M?d the schools of 
Athens From a n 300 to S00 not only were the previous 
foundations of religious belief rc examined and placid upon a 
definitel \ theistic or pantheistic basis by many Yedic scholars 
so that the agnosticism of early Buddhist teaching was 
gradualh discredited in all the debating halls of India The 
Jlahdiftdrafa with the Bharjaind Gtld, perhaps re edited nnd 
enlarged, was established by Brahman teachers as a compre 
bensne text book of religion, morals and social science for 
all classes of Hindus The path of learning w as kept in good 
order by Sanskrit grammarians and lexicographers The 
people of the great towns through familiarity with the epics 
and the masterpieces of the Sanskrit drama, were sufficiently 
educated to follow the language of the Ijtcrati Kalidasa, the 
famous poet and dramatist, is belies cd to hare lived m the 
time of Chandragupta II nnd his successor Bhavabhuti, 
author of J [dlah nuidhava and other classical dramas, enjoyed 
the patronage oYYacov nrmnn, king of Kanauj, in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, and later on of Lalitaditiya of 
Kashmir 

No inconsiderable part of the foundations of modem 
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•western science were laid m the stores of knowledge ac 
cumulated bj the Sansl nt literature of this period which 
were later on transmitted to Europe bj Ar-bic scholars 
Aryabhata of Patahputra ( b ad 476) V irahamihira of 
Ujjain who worl ed from a p 505 to 587 and Brahmagupta 
(b 598) were in their own da vs the foremost astronomers and 
mathematicians of the world Among the anthmetical and 
mathematical symbols and methods borrowed bj the \rabs 
from India were the so called Arabic numerals the 
decimal sj stem of notation the smes and \ersed sines 
Algebra was an Indian rather than an Arabic science Al«o 
in medicine and surgery physics and astrouotm, the Arab 
schools borrowed from India though they went further in 
some directions The great schools of architecture sculpture 
painting and metal work connected with the Hindu temples 
and Buddhist monasteries of this period are owing to the 
iconoclasm of Islam only meagrelv represented m Indian 
monuments now extant But the works which survii e the 
Chapter Houses Y\ I and XVII at Ajanta the magnificent 
frescoes of the first monastic hall the Ii^-vakarma Hall at 
Ellora (probably the guild hall of the masons working there) 
the sculptures of the great temple at Elephanta the colossal 
copper image of the Buddha as the Teacher (now m the Bir 
mingham Art "Museum) 1 are among the most splendid achieve 
ments of Indian art The technical skill of the time is shown 
in the great iron pillar of Samudragupta, now standing m 
Ivutb ud Dm s mosque at Delhi welded together in sections so 
cunningly that until recently it was believed to be of cast 
metal Nor were Indian armourers goldsmiths weavers and 
dyers behind this high let el of achievement m their respective 
crafts Their descendants of the eleventh eenturj sold m 
the slave markets of Afghanistan furnished much of the 
w onderful craftsmanship of the workshops ot Cairo Baghdad 
Damascus and Samarkand which has made Um reputation of 
Islam in tbo art museums of modem. Europe 

1 Spf> Handbook Ind an Art bj the \tithor 
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The great commercial actmtv of Gupta times, as will as 
the forced migration of ruling families In the fortune of war, 
helped the spread of Indian culture oMrscis Tn spite of the 
mun\ dinger* both from bid weather and pirates the sea w 13 s 
nero much frequented b} nitre hints and pilgrims Ships 
with crvvvs of 200 men saded the open sea to Sumatra and Ja\ a 
and thence to Kambodia, lojagcs which might list for thne 
months from port to port The st» was often the best win 
of escape for a ruling djnast} after a disastrous fight a 
predator} clueftain who found the land wa\» unhtiUhv might 
h-ivo better luck as a sea ra\ tr 1 About the fifth ct nturv a n 
an Indian dynast} of Ksliatn^a origin established itf>olf in 
Kambodia, where immigrants from the east coast of India had 
begun to arrive before the Christian era The colonisation of 
Sumatra and Java no doubt preceded thcsi excursions to the 
Tar East Inscriptions found m the highlands of Sumatra 
point to the existence of a powerful Hindu kingdom them m 
the seventh centurj a D 

The Chinese have preserv cd \ en important and interesting 
historical documents of tho fifth and seventh centuries in the 
records of Ta Hicn and Hiucn Tsang two of tho main pilgrims 
who went from China to stud} m tho schools of India I a 
Hicn s object was to procure the text of tho Vinajo Pitil a, 
the Buddhist monastic rules He with several companions, 
was six j earn on the road to Taksha sda besides vi iting all 
the sacred places m the north west and in Mngadha he spent 
tbJreo }ears m a monaster} at Patahputra and two at the great 
seaport Tamrahpti or Tamluk, whence he silled to Cc}lon 
His visit was from about 401 to 410, tho time of Chnndrngupta 
II and before the devastating Hun invasions He was much 
impressed by the facilities for trav ellers, the good rest houses 
„ and free hospitals, b} the learning and strict discipline of the 

1 Marco Polo fo ind that piracy on tho In him seas was a profession 
or sport m which due consideration was shown to ita victims if tl cj 
observed the rules of tho tamo The theory of dhanna wo3 applied to 
all c orts and conditions of men 

II 
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monasteries of Alagadha and In the general prosperity and 
good government of the country AsoLa s rule of perfect 
tolerance for all religious sects was maintained Brahman 
pandits taught the doctrines of Buddhism and different sects 
lived together peacefully in the same monastery But caste 
rules were strictly observed e\ en b\ good Buddhi&ts It was 
incumbent on a Brahman teacher of Alahavana doctrines to 
take a bath if his caste punti v ere vitiated as it might be bv 
a kings salutation Chandalas the aborigines outside the 
Aryan pale if they entered a town or market place had to 
strike a piece of wood to warn the pure who came near 
them Taxes were light and the people were not harassed by 
officialdom "They have not to register their households or 
attend to any magistrates and rules The crmunal law was 
much less severe than it was in Alauryan times Capital 
punishment was unknown only dangerous brigands or rebels 
suffered amputation of the right hand 

Fa Hien also tells us that the people of Northern India 
drank no wine or spirits and were stnet vegetarians — the\ 
do not keep pig3 or fowls there are no dealings in cattle no 
butchers shops or distilleries in their market places The 
statement must be taken cum grano salts Buddhist ethics 
had no doubt profoundly influenced popular habits and the 
sacnficial ntual of the Brahmans but one cannot believe that 
the whole country side especially at a tune when Aeche 
Brahmanism was rapidly recovering its authontr preserved 
the atmosphere of a Buddhist monastery At Patabputra 
the Gupta capital the whole city including the Brahmans 
made holiday at the great Buddhist festivals Here and at 
other places the bhikkus were treated with the highest respect 
Their monasteries were splendidly built and had beautifully 
laid out gardens with pleasant groves fruit trees flowers and 
lotus pools for the Buddhist3 were keen horticulturists 
though according to the stnet Jaw of the Bnddha thev were 
forbidden either to dig the ground or have it dug * On the 
1 ratuookha p 33 vol si i S B.E 
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other hand some of the most sacred places, Gaya and Ivapila 
vastu, were deserted and had become the haunts of wild beasts 
Another significant indication of the waning influence of 
Buddhism in India lay in a fact not mentioned by Fa Hien, 
that during his visit the head of tho Sangha in Western India, 
Kumarajiva, left the country and took up residence in the 
Court of the Chinese emperor, Yao Tsmg Before Hiuen 
Tsang reached India a considerable Buddhist colbnj was 
established in Southern China, and in 526 Bodhidharma, 
the twenty eighth patriarch in succession to the Buddha, 
removed his seat to Canton In Hiuen Tsang’s time the 
Sangha enjoyed the patronage of the most powerful ruler 
m Aryavarta, Harsha Vardhana, but the departure of its 
spiritual head must have weakened its popular influence 
considerably 

Great political events took place in the interval betw een the 
visits of the two Chinese pilgrims About fifty years *after 
Fa Hicn’s departure the nomads of the Central Asian steppes 
made another great push westwards, and a section of them, 
known as the White Huns or Ephthahtes, distinguished from 
the Yuch Chi by the unbridled ferocity of their clueftams, 
drove a wedge into the Sassanid empire, which for some time 
had been India’s bulwark against the Turanian hordes Both 
Persia and tho Kushan kingdom of Kabul gradually succumbed 
to the attack Skandagupta repulsed the nomad vanguard 
v htch came down tho north western passes, but his successors, 
about A n 500, had to yield considerable territory, including 
the ncli province of Main a, to Toramana, an Ephthahto chief- 
tain Tho breakdown of the Gupta mditary strength again 
split up Arjavarta into a patchwork of bickering principalities 
vlulo swarms of Central Asian tribes poured down unchecked 
into the Indus valley 

The re\ olting barbarities of Toramana’s son ,'Mihiragula, who 
massacred Buddhist monks and nuns wholesale and amused 
liim^df bj throwing elephants o\ or precipices, at last forced 
- the Indian pnnees to make common cau<*e against his tyrannj 
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About 528 Alihiragula was defeated and taken prisoner bj 
Ya^odharman Raja of Alain a and the Gupta Narasimha 
Baladitya but he was allowed to take refuge in Kashmir, 
where he abused the hospitality of the Court and with his Hun 
retinue continued lus murderous debauches until his death 
some \ ears afterwards 


CHAPTER \m 

HARSHA VARDHANA (606-647) — ItlUEN TSAM? S ACCOtTST OF 
INDIA — BEGINNING OF THE MTJHAMMaPAX ERA 

When Hiuen Tsang a young but learned Chinese doctor of 
the Law * crossed Central Asia about a century later he found 
that the Turks had driven their Hun kinsmen oif the path and 
Northern India was enjoying a respite both from foreign mva 
sions and Jrom internal political strife Pataliputra was mostly 
m rums The Gupta dynasty had sunt into obscurity A 
chivalrous and accomplished j oung monarch Ifar^ha A ardhana 
(606-647) after five and a half years hard fighting, had estah 
lished himself at Kanauj a great trading and strategic centre 
on the Ganges as Lord Paramount of the Five Indies At 
Harsha s Court a brilliant throng of philosophers poets, drama 
tists and artists shared the distinction which he had won both 
with his pen and his sword 1 His father Prabhakara Raja of 
ThaneshvaT had w aged successful war against the Huns the 
Raja of Gandhara and other interlopers like the Gurjaras, who 
had profited by the unsettled state of the Indian borderlands 
Harsha, coming to the throne when he was a vouth of sixteen 
had, with greatly augmented military forces brought the 
greater part of Korthem India under his suzerainty , hut failed 

1 He wrote ft treatise on SanoLnt grammar H« poems set to 
mus c by himself were popular songs in 'Nortl err» India and 1 e is 
credited with the authorship ot two classical Sanskrit plays the 
Batnaiah and Nagarmnda 
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i an attempt to subdue his rival south of the % indk\as, Pula- 
xsin II , of the 'Western Chalukyan line 
Hiuen Tsang vis not disappointed with the land of the 
>e<?cent Moon, or of True Knowledge, 1 as it was called b\ 
nous Buddhists The teaching of the monasteries was singu 
arh free from sectarian bias At Nalandfl, where he studied 
he Brahmanical science of Yoga, mail} schools of Buddhist 
ihilosopha , Mahay ana and Hinay ana, w ere represented The 
fedas including medicine and mathematics, woro taught 
Che immense building enterprises of theSangba, the sumptuous 
lecoration of the monasteries and the great demand for images 
jf gold, silver and copper had brought the arts and crafts to a 
[ugh state of perfection The monks encouraged horticulture 
and agriculture, the finest fruits and choice hinds of nee being 
grown for the abbots and their distinguished guests ' Hiuin 
Tsang had sometimes to complain of the people’s rudeness and 
bad waas , the monks he met were sometimes bigoted and 
quarrelsome, sometimes idle and dissolute But for the teach- 
ing and conduct of Nalanda he had only the highest praise 
Admirable discipline was maintained among the ten thousand 
scholars and teachers supported by its nch endowments The 
fame of the monastery attracted many students from foreign 
countries Outside the monasteries Brahmans and Kshatnyas 
were “ clean handed and unostentatious, pure and simple m 
life and very fnigal ” There was a 8} stem of popular educa- 
tion open to all sects, though it is not clear how far it extended 
Children of seven y ears of age, after learmng the alphabet and 
a printer called Siddhan, began n course of study in the “ Five 
Sastras,” t e grammar , the science of arts and crafts , 
medical knowledge , logic and principles of philosophy Nor 
was learning sought solely for the honours and rewards which 
were plentifully bestowed on it by all classes of society E\en 
wariViVy Amides food to the path oi’dnowfeagc without 

1 The Crescent Jloon was the Indian symbol of jnana or dhj ana 

knowledge or insight — afterwards appropriated by the Ottoman T 
as the ensign of Islam 
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hope of worldLv reward, finding ‘ honour onlj in knowing 
truth and no disgrace in being destitute ” Tins Keen search 
after truth went hand m hand with a firm belief in the wonder- 
working powers of rehc stupas, in magic and in spells The 
Buddha’s injunction to the bhikkus “ never to learn or teach 
tho low arts of divination, spells, omens, astrology, sacrifices 
to gods, witchcraft and qnacken 1 was nnheeded 

Harsha, assisted by his widowed sister, Rajasn, ruled lrn 
own kingdom and about twentj vassal states with the firmness 
and benevolence of Asoka, tounng through his dominions the 
greater part of the j ear and keeping stnet control both o\ er 
secular affairs and the conduct of the Sangha, in which he was 
specially interested The royal bounty was given lavisldy to 
all religious foundations The penal laws were more severe 
than in' the palmy daj s of the Guptas The Buddhist pro 
hibition of the slaughter of animals for food was m foTce 
With regard to the upkeep of roads, tree planting, etc , the 
maintenance of inns and hospitals for travellers, and the 
support of religious education, Harsha followed the time 
honoured tradition of Arjavarta, discriminating m favour of 
those who shared his own opinions but showing due regard to 
the tenets of others 

Hiuen Tsang’s reputation for learning spread far and wide 
Both Harsha and his principal vassal, the Raja of Kamarupv 
(Assam), were eager to listen to lus exposition of Mahavana 
doctrines, although Harsha was inclined to Hlnav ana teaching 
and the Raja was an orthodox Brahman The chief event of 
the Chinese scholar’s visit to Kan an j m G44 was a general 
assembly of pandits summoned bj Harsha to discuss a thesis 
presented to him by Hiuen Tsang It was attended b} 
Brahmans, Buddhists and Jams to the number of COQO, and 
opened in great state b} Harsha Inmself, attended by all the 
tributary princes of the empire The debate, lasting eighteen 
days, was a great triumph for Hiuen Tsang’s dialectics The 
congress was followed by a public festival at Prajag, the con- 
* ChuHavaqga \ 
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fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, w here Harsha, according to 
custom, distnbuted all the surplus accumulated in his treasury 
in the preceding fire 3 ears to thousands of Buddhist and Jain 
bhikhus, to Brahmans and the poor laity of all sects Hiucn 
Tsang refused Harsha’s request that he would remain in India, 
and returned to his native country in 645 with a nch collection 
of manuscripts, relics and images 

"Muhammad was a contemporary of Harsha, and while the 
I congress of religions at Kanauj was debating the philosophy 
of Buddhism his fieiy Ivhalif was carrying the teaching of 
Islam into Persia at the swords point Before Harsha’s 
death m 647 the nomads of the Arabian deserts were following 
the tracks of their forerunners from the steppes, bent on pious 
plunder of the “ infidel ” From 644 to 646 there was some 
desultory fighting on the Indian frontier Bj 712 one of the 
armies of the Khalif Wahd, underthe command of Muhammad 
Kasim, had conquered the province of Smd 
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c 330 


c 375-413 
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e 400— 5Q 
e 401-10 
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c 418 
c 435-67 
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470 
e 480-90 


600 
r 502-28 
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591 
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CHRONOLOGY, circ a d 300-647. 

Chandragupta 1 occ Gupta era begins 
Samudrogupta nee Becomes suzerain of the Deccan and 
Southern Indio. 

Chandragupta II 

Chandragupta U conquers the Snka rulers of 'Western 
India (Great Satraps) 

Kalidasa Sanskrit dramatist 
Ta Hten s tnuels m India. 

Kumnragupta acc 

Huns occupy the Oxus a alley Hun era begins. 
Sknndagupta. 

First Hun invasion of India 
Arj abhata, astronomer, b 

Hun imasions and decline of Gupta empire ITaitraka and 
Curjarn dynasties in W India. 

Tonunana, Hun king of Malwa. 

Mihiragula, Hun king of Mulrva. 
t arahanuhira, astronomer of Ujjatn. 

Brahmagupta astronomer, b 
Harsha 4 nrdhana, King of Kanauj 
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c (520 rulake»m IT Clmluk\nn king defeats Harshrt 
622 Flight of MivliftKwnnd ( H»j« era) 

C“>!>-6 to TInien Tennp s trn\ els 
712 Arab conquest o! Ssind 


CHART HR XIV 

CHINESE UD TIBET CN I>\ ASION — THE RAJPUTS OUPJARAS, 
-KIKITRARAS ETC — RAJPUT CULTURE FROM TIIE SEVENTH 
TO TIIE ELEKEMTI CENTURIES — THE TARA AND SENA 
DYNASTIES 

The premature death of Harsh a in 647 brought fre<*U calamities 
for India He seems to liaie left no heir competent to tale 
the responsibility of a ruler One of hi* ministers, a Brahman 
called Arunasa, or Arjuna, succeeded to the throne, probably 
nominated according to custom by the Council of State He 
immediately involved himself in a disastrous uar with China’s 
ally, Srong Tsan Gampo, the king of Tibet, by permitting the 
emperor s envoy, sent on a friendly mission to Harslia to be 
mobbed m the streets of Kanauj The envov, W ang hiuen 
tse escaped, and returning with the armies of Tibet and Nepal, 
attacked Arunasa s forces in Tirhut, took him prisoner, to- 
gether with his whole family, and carried him off to China 
where he ended his days A severe drought and famine added 
to the political confusion m India, and Harsha’s empire was 
completely dissolved 

For three and a half centimes after this time, or until the 
Turk jMahmud of Ghazni, began his plundering campaign the 
political history of Northern India resolved itself into constant 
feuds between the rival Rajput and other dynasties with a 
short mterlude when the Arab incursion distracted their 
attention Kanauj Harsha’s capital often changed owner 
ship About 740 and again m 779 it was captured by the 
longs of Kashmir Dharmapala of Gaur, or Bengal, took 
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and variety of recruits who joined the Kshatma ranks, for 
mixture with Brahman blood gave to a ruling famiU a social 
prestige which not even a Chakra vartm could ignore The 
first of the Guptas, a \ aishya bv caste struck gold corns to 
celebrate his marriage with a princess of the aristocratic Iach 
chan clan The Andhras of the Deccan were proud of their 
supposed descent from a Brahman mother The new recruits 
constantly being absorbed by the Indian military caste were 
bv no means always the result of foreign invasion ilanv 
were really king s sons, the numerous progeny of hereditary 
Rajas who found it expedient or necessary to seek fortune 
outside the paternal dominions The sons of Brahman kings 
by non Brahman wives or concnbmes were reckoned as 
Kshatnj as The royal body guards, often formed of foreign 
mercenaries, Greek, Saha, Yueh chi and others, or of warlike 
aboriginal tnbes, supplied many others Others again were 
Iranian immigrants forced to seek shelter among their kins 
men of Ary&varta 

To the latter category belong perhaps, the JIaitrahas of 
Yalabhi who, under a leader called Bhatarka, are first heard of 
m the Surashtra peninsula about A d 480 acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Guptas Fot a time the Yalabhi Rajas were 
tributary to the Huns and later on they came within Harsha s 
empire, but after his death they ruled as independent 
sovereigns with considerable distinction until about 770 
The present royal house of llewar (Udaipur) traces its descent 
from this dynasty The Gurjaras, who gaic their name to 
the province ot Gujarat, w ere a foreign tribe which came to the 
front in the time of the White Huns About 455 they esfab 
lished a petty kingdom in South Rajputana with a capital 
at Bhinmal About 580 they possessed tho great seaport 
Bharoch (Broach) An offshoot of the tnbe, the Panhar 
Gurjaras, founded a new dynasty about 725 and it w as one of 
tins line, Nagabhnta Parihar, who made Kanauj his capital 
IVhen JIahtnud appeared before it two centuries later it 
boasted of nearly 10 000 temples, and was considered the 
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premier city of Hindustan Delhi played no great part in the 
pre “Muhammadan history of India It was only founded bv 
a chief of a Pajput clan the Tomaras about A n 736 

The} were no rough illiterate barons lording it over a 
down trodden peasantr} these Panhars and their nvals the 
Guhilots or Sisodiaa of Mewar the Chauhans of Ajmer tne 
Pan ars of Malwa the Rahtors and Chandellas of Bundelkhand 
and many other chieftains who found in Rajasthan the ideal 
home of a feudal aristocracy The village communities with 
their craft and trade guilds and the bhumias or landowners 
with inalienable rights m the soil formed says Tod a strong 
wnpenutn xn impeno The amenities of the Court were those 
of an intellectual and cultivated if somewhat conventional 
state of societ} Its mentality is reflected in the 1 avyas or 
epics of the court poets uhich from the seventh cent on’ 
onwards begin to show a tendcnc} towards high flown phrases 
and academic tnchs of rlivthm They revel m amatorc Ivncs 
often exquisite in form but gradually becoming more and more 
artificial m sentiment We learn that the court of Valablu in 
the seventh Centura listened with delight to a larva ba-ed 
on the oft told story of Rama because it fllostruted to per 
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especially m Bundelhhand, there exist to this day many of the 
splendid irrigation works with embankments of monumental 
masonry which won the admiration and envy of Alberuni and 
other travellers in the eleventh century 

We get a further revelation of the mentality of these 
Rajput rulers m a play performed about 1065 at the court of 
the Chandel RajS, Kirtivarman, entitled Prabodha Chandro ’ 
daya, “ The rise of the Moon of Knowledge, * which glorified 
in six acts the doctrines of Vedanta philosophy and had for a 
chinas the triumph of True Knowledge o\er Error This old 
morality play is appreciated by modem Sanskrit scholars 
as a fine piece of dramatic writing and “ one of the most 
remarkable products of Indian literature ” 1 

A side light is thrown on the life of the times bj occasional 
references to the intellectual game which amused the Rajas 
and their courts — the war-game chatnr anga, or chess, which i-> 
also an Indian invention brought bj the Arabs to Europe 1 
Chitur-anga, “the four limbed,” meant the four divisions of 
the Indian army, footmen, horsemen, chariots and elephants, 
led by the Raja and his councillor, the commander-m chief 
In actual fighting, as in the game, the Rajput clans were bound 
by strict rules, based on the sacio sanct traditions of the 
MaJidbharata, which while protecting non-combatants and 
mitigating the cruelties of warfare were too inelastic to main- 
tain the efficiency of the Rajput arms ‘when opposed b> un 
coni entional tactics of unclean foreigners who would not play 
the game 

Brahmanism also began to outgrow its strength m the 
endeavour to give ererj cult a niche in the vast temple of 
Arjavarta and thus create a spiritual synthesis out of the 
heterogeneous mass of the Indian population Brahmanism 
itself was becoming too heterogeneous in composition to main- 
tain a clear and definite code of ethics It tended to make 

1 Professor Macdonclt, Sanst Lit p 366 

* It was miented several centuries before the time now alluded to, 
but is first mentioned in the literature of the "th eentuT> 
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dharrna a prescription of custom rather than a law of nehteous 
ne«a The building of innumerable temples in honour of 
popular cults created a large class of ignorant and illiterate 
priests who had no claim to share in the honours and privileges 
of Brahmanhood The playwriters show us a low tvpe of 
Brahman as the court fool Brahmans of the better class 
undoubtedly used their influence to maintain a high standard 
of political morality , according to Brahman ideals and so far as 
the Rajput States were concerned they seem to have generally 
succeeded Some Indian playwrights giv e pictures of profligate 
and wine bibbmg courts and such no doubt there were 
Kalhana m his chronicles of the Kashmir kings gives mam 
historical mstances in his country of royal drunkards and 
sexual degenerates who disgraced the throne and dragged the 
state mto anarchy Such lapses from dharma generally arose 
from plural marriages and Kshatnya neglect of caste rules 
When kings took their numerous wives and concubmes indis 
enmmately from all classes including those outside the Aryan 
pale it frequently happened that the sons of low bom w omen 
were able to seize the throne and put their illiterate and 
ignorant relatives mto places of power and trust 

But the rulers of Raj put ana m the period under review had 
it seems a clean and honourable record m this respect Among 
the names which stand out conapicuously in Rajput annals 
was Yasovarman Raja of Kanauj in the first half of the 
eighth century He was the patron of Bhavabhuti, the famous 
dramatist who when Yasovarman was defeated and slam by 
Lahtaditya followed the conqueror to Kashmir Bhoja or 
Mihira Parihar who ruled at Kanauj from arc 840 to 890 
was commended by an Arab historian for the good order 
he kept m his dominions The Pawars of Alain a, Alunja 
(974-9:>) and Bhoja (1018-60) were renowned both for their 
literary accomplishments and for their skill at arms 

In Bihar and Bengal a period of anarchy followed after 
Harshas death until ctrc 7o0 a prince named Gopala was 
elected as Raja and became the first of a great dvnastv which 
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ruled at IaUunufo or Giur up to the end of the twelfth 
centur\ Gopala s son and successor Dharmapak as stated 
abo ' e captured Ivanauj and disputed with the Raj put states the 
command of Northern India l ndcr the Pain dynasty Bihar 
contmued to be the last stronghold of Malm ana Buddhism m 
India its magnificent temi K furnished the material for the 
mosques of the first Muhamra id m rulers of Gaur The greit 
Cliola emperor Pnjendra raided the Pak temtorv arc 1023 
with the result that a neu dynasts that of the Senas founded 
b\ a Brahman Raja from the Deccan shared the so\ erngnt v 
o Bengal with the Paks until both a ere overthrown bv the 
u ihammadan invader 


CHAPTER \\ 

SOUTHERN INDIAN DRASTIC AND RFLJGIOUS H1STOR1 JTOM 
ABOUT THE THIRD CINTUia AD TO THE MUIAelMADlN 
INVASION 

For about threo and a halt centimes after the entl of the 
Andhra dynast}, or from the legmnmg of the thmf eentun 
««"»** celonv , Dnrvtda dorr „ „„K heanl 

”'"‘ r ‘ ro T' C r^ Dunn , s aU " ,B «“• “ contmued steed 
feat to absorb Arrau, enlturo from Brahman, eel nrlmum, 
BadtUustend Jam monaatcrn, end from the ronrte of Irvan 
1 rulers Tho Hun mrarions eud other pohtieal disturb 
ance, drove man, northerner, to seek sefet, Uhmd the 
mountain l ulnarke of the Bccean Ihe oeteuonel rents of 
^ hent kutss mtonorthtm Urn, err nunderl the «mt more 
m o ® U ' Wcra , , , " I cn';creel»arsm deman, 1 end roennt 
nunt for the ,uld,e rrork, Mad of rural n„ hth 

rolnnterr end eompulwrr The e»|„uro of „ f, „ ,h„„, f 
ertiliecm in thod, h rtofanrel semir are, more, „f„nl,h than 
pld or sdr tr r, hen temples, palaces „ r pad .mgahon trrrka 
rrrrrtetnhn.lt end III, -or, on. theneressarr appurtenances . f 
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every royal court The Anilliras raided JVIagadha, and perhaps 
occupied Patahputra for a time, when at the height of their 
power These victories no doubt left their marl on tho great 
city of Amaravatf, famous for its splendid stupas Kankala, 
the Chola king, about the second century a t> obtained 3000 
craftsmen from Cey Ion by a naval attack, and with their labour 
embanked the Kaven river for a distance of 1 00 miles Another 
of the same line, Raj endra .Chola deva I , forced the Pala lung 
of Gaur, Makip&la, to acknowledge his suzerainty and with 
the fruits of victory built a great temple to Siva, a palace and 
a huge reservoir at Gangai Londa (the Ganges Pool) m tho 
Tnchmopoly district 

But such occasional military excursions were by no means 
typical of the normal relationship between the north and 
south After Asoka’s time Southern India, though generally 
isolated from the north politically, remained always bound to 
it by the closest intellectual and spiritual tics The Aryan 
ashrams on the Western Ghats were Btaunch to their ancient 
Yedie traditions, and though the Pandyan capital, Madura, 
became famous for its learned discussions it was to its name- 
sake on the Jumna, to Ujjam or Benares, that the aspiring 
scholar went to win his final “letters of victory ” The 
pilgrims of the north often came to follow on foot the .wander- 
ings of their great here Rama But for the people of Dravida 
the great northern ttrth to Jit Kailasa and the holy lake, or to 
the land where Sakyamuni and Mahavira lived and attained 
Riri ana, had the greatest attractions Every Siva temple m 
the south reproduces in its garbha gnha, the holy of holies, the 
Himalayan cell of the divine Yogi 

It was therefore to be expected that the neo-Brahmanism 
of the north, which was preparing the w ay for the final break- 
up of the Buddhist Sangha, w ould find an echo in the south 
As early as the sixth century a minister of one of the Pandy an 
kings at Madura adapted the doctrine of bhaktv to the cult of 
Sna, and became known as the “ Hammer of the Buddhists ” 
by his dialectical successes in upholding the authority of the 
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Vedas In the seventh century the movement became a 
popular one, many of the mos,t ardent propagandists being 
Sudras Rumania Bh&tta, who lived in the first half of the 
eighth century, was a Brahmin leader who attacked both the 
Buddhists and the Jams, basing his teaching on the theistic 
philosophy of the Mimamsa school He tv as a ritualist of the 
old Yedic school but showed a desire to avoid obscurantism, 
even when the authority of the Vedas Teas in question, bv 
explainmg as solar myths vanous legends told m the Brah 
manas of the amours of \ edic deities 

Rumania was followed about the beginning of the ninth 
century by the famous exponent of the adiaila, or non 
dualistic, philosophy of the \ edanta, Sanharacharya He 
belonged to the Ary a or Ivambudn Brahmans, who m very 
early times had colonised Rerala (Malabar), keeping up their 
Vcdic traditions with scrupulous care, as they do to thus day 
His career was very typical of an Indian religious reformer 
He took the vow of a sannyasm at the age of thirty two 
Then he went to Benares, as his great forerunner Sakyamum 
had done, and won his final credentials m the debating halls of 
the ancient university Thereafter most of his life was spent ' 
m visits to roy al courts and other seats of learning, overthrow 
ing in debate the Jam and Buddhist pandits who opposed 
him, and organising a new religious Sangha, open to all 
castes, m which the worship of Siva was co ordmated with 
the monistic teaching of the Vedanta Sanharacharya was a 
representative of the highest Brahman intelligentsia, who set 
his face agamst the ritualistic enormities which were practised 
in his time by r many sects As his name — assumed when lie 
took Jus vows of asceticism — implies he laid stress on the 
beneficent aspect of the Supreme Deity , and did not traffic in 
the fears and superstitions of the ignorant When his work 
m Southern India was finished he retired to a Himalayan 
monastery at Kedemath, on the road to Kailasa, where he 
died, arc 820 

These successive religious movements established firmly 
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the S'uva forms of Brahmanical theism "which predominate in 
Southern India nt tho present da\ Though Sanharachary a 
made no attach on the theology of the Bhagavad Gita,, his 
theory of Mu\a or the illume character of mundane ex 
pencnccs, based upon Ins reading of tho Upamshads and 
Brahmasutras made a great stir in the Yaishnava camp 
as it struck at the base of the mam pillar of the Vaishnava 
religious sy stem the doctrine of bhakti Rather more than 
two centuries after Sankaracharya’s death another Brahman of 
Southern India, Ramanuja (6 10 1G) took up the challenge, and 
relying on tho same spiritual authority as Sankaraeharya the 
Upamshads, established a thesis known as qualified monism, 
or I lsisht adiaitavada, which removed the apparent flaw m 
Vavdum a metaphy sics According to Ramanuj a the aggregate 
of human souls and inanimate matter constitute the attnbutes 
or Bodj of God but aro not Ishi nra himself — the Supreme 
Soul which pen ides and controls the Lmvcrse Therefore, he 
argued tho sen so of helplessness in tho face of God leading to 
self surrender and perfect deletion, is a necessary condition 
for tho attainment of soul liberation (moksba) It is lil cly 
that m this and similar interpretations of tho Upamshads 
tho influence of Christian doctnne mulo itself felt 

These Brahman leaders had a considerable following nmong- 
thc masses, and a rich and beautiful i ernacular literature grew 
out of tho religious fen our shared by all classes But the 
esoteric doctrines of tho Brahman cults wero most]} written m 
Sanskrit their elaborate ritualistic s^&teras were graduated 
in accordance with orthodox Brahmanital principles to meet 
the rclatnc spiritual capacities of different castes Later on 
Bnihtnnn prejudices wero so far broken down that a great 
teacher like Paniilnand could take his meals with outcaste 
disciples and u«c the vernacular m oxpounding the ledio 
Scriptures This radical change onl\ took place after the 
Muhammadan conquest had elm on a wedge into the whole 
social and political system of Brahmanism On tho other 
lnnel thi non \rynn people who absorbed An an culture were 
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bj no means alu ate content to remain in n state of intellectual 
subsemenco to their teachers Tliei insisted on then right 
to interpret the t edio Scriptures m then otvn wot and in their 
own language In the eleventh century the Sairas of the 
Lmgayat sect though led b, a Brahman Basal n obohahrf 
caste restrictions betueen themaelies forbade carl, mamages 
and uere eguall, hostile to Jains and or t holloa Brahmans 

C ™ tr0veni ' “> l! >- “nth seems to hale been eon 
ducted with a bitterness and violence common enough in other 
countries but gemn.ll, foreign to India Thus the hvmns m 
stm ° £ b ' Sambandba a Brahman samt 

*i„ ““f h0n0aKd “ the Tnm ‘l eountn ore interjected with 
imprewitions agauut Buddhist and Jams A pop„ k r festival 
at Madura .till preserves the tradition that a Pandyan long 

ref^r n o“ ry ‘ ,nl ’ ll,!d ' «"»* ««Iw of Jams who 
Kfused to worship Siva There are several recorded instances 

temriestv ' " 1 ^ and B " ddlmt monas te„es and 
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the Furohita or roial chaplam ranked highest m the line s 
council and accotdmg to the constitutional law of the R.t. 
sarws countersigned all state documents Language and mre 
perhaps were more decisne factors The A mil, i * 

sank into obscuntj m the earh pa Hot ^ I 

the place o, the Andhra bhash/or Telt ^g'^ 
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as the ruling power of the Deccan was graduall} taken bj one 
of the Tamil speaking races from farther south — the Pallav as, 
who ousted the Cholas from their ancient capital, Kanchi or 
Conjeveram During Pallava supremacj their rivals in Tamil 
land the Cholas, Pandyas and Clieras, satisfied their martial 
instincts by fightmg with each other or with Cevlon The 
names of the Pallava chieftains impi} Kshatnj a descent, but 
the people themselv es probably were of the ancient Naga race 
who were eonv erted to Buddhism and figure prominently in 
earlj Buddhist art Later on they “were equally devoted 
follow era of Samsra Pallava ambition was cheeked, arc 355, 
by the triumphant amis o! Samudragupta, but the} quicklj 
regained their position Their chief feudatories allies or 
enemies — as occasion served — from, the middle of the fifth, 
centurj were the Kadambas, a Brahman dynasty m Kanara 
and West JIj «ore, whose capital was Vaijayanti, and the 
Gangas, w ho held most of the Bly sore plateau Farther north 
the Rashtrakutas barred tlieir way to the west coast About 
a d 350 the Chalukjan Pulakesm I , a Raj pm who had estab- 
lished himself m tho southern Maratha country, entered the lists 
against the Pallavas and captured Badami, one of their pro- 
uncial capitals For about three and a half centuries after 
w ards there w as a t nangular contest between the Rashtrakutas, 
the Chalukv as and tho Pallav as, until the Cholas about the 
end of the ninth Centura intervened and, after a long struggle, 
not onl} made themselves masters of the whole Deccan, but 
with the aid of the most powerful fleet known in Indian history 
forced the Pala kmg of Gaur and the kings of Ceylon and 
Promc in South Burma to acknow ledge their suzerainty 
Onl} a few details of this long contest call for notice 
First one dynast} and then another had tho best of the fight 
The Tallava, Mahendra v arman I (arc GOO-625) w as defeated, 
erre G10, b} the Chaluk}an Pulakesm II , who took the rich 
prov mcc of \ Cngi lying between the deltas of the Krishna and 
Godavari mere and put in his brother, Vishnu vardhana, as 
Viceroy The latter, as usual, seized the first opportumt} for 
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by no meand aluays content to remain in a state of intellectual 
subservience to their teachers They insisted on their nght 
to interpret the Vedic Scriptures m their oivn waj and in their 
own language In the eleaenth century the Saivas of the 
liingajat sect, though led by a Brahraan Basavif, abolished 
caste restrictions between themselves forbade early marriages, 
and were equally hostile to Jains and orthodox Brahmans 
Religious controversy in the south seems to ha\ e been con 
ducted with a bitterness and violence common enough in other 
countries but gencrallj foreign to India Thus the hymns m 
honour of Siva composed bv Sambandha, a Brahman saint 
still much honoured m the Tamil country are interjected with 
imprecations against Buddhist and Jams A popular festival 
at Madura still preserves. the tradition that a Pandyan king 
of the seventh centurv impaled % great number of Jams nho 
refused to worship Siva There are several recorded instances 
of the destruction of Jain and Buddhist monasteries and 
temples by earlj Chola lungs Ramanuja had to fly for his 
life from the persecution of the Chola monarch of his day, 
Kankala of Tanjore Some of the Chola wars were earned on 
with unexampled ferocity Raja raja the Great brought fire 
and sword into the Chalukj an territory, sparing neither 
Brahmans nor yyomen and children Basava, the militant 
leader of the Lmgajats, procured the assassination of the 
Ling, his master, yrhom he failed to convert, and incited bis 
followers to destroy all heretics,, whether Brahmans or Jams 
Ho\y far this religious, animosity influenced the constant 
struggle for political supremacy among the different dynasties 
of the south it is impossible to say, hut as feelings ran Wh it 
was easy to find a casus belli on religious grounds, especially as 
the Purohita, or rojal chaplain, ranked highest m the king’s 
couned and according to the constitutional law of the Aiti 
saras countersigned all state documents Language and race, 
perhaps, were more decisive factors The Andhra dynasty 
sank mto obscurity in the early part of the third century and 
the place of the Andhra bhasha, or Telugu speaking people. 
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as the ruling power of the Deccan was gradually taken b) one 
of the Tamil speaking races from farther south — the Pallavas, 
who ousted the Gholas from their ancient capital, Kanchl or 
Conjee eram During Paliai a supremacy their rivals m Tamil 
land, the Cholas, Pandj as and Cher as, satisfied their martial 
instincts b) fighting with each other or with Cejlon The 
names of the Pallara chieftams imply Kshatnja descent, but 
the people themselves probablj were of the ancient Naga race 
who were converted to Buddhism and figure prominently in 
earl) Buddhist art Later on they were equally devoted 
followers of Samsm Pallava ambition was checked, arc 355, 
by the triumphant arms of Samudragupta, but the) quickly 
regamed their position Their chief feudatories, allies or 
enemies — as occasion served — from the middle of the fifth 
Century were tho Kadambas, a Brahman dynasty in Kanara 
and West II) sore, whose capital was Vaijayanti, and the 
Gangas, who held most of the Mysore plateau. Farther north 
the Rashtrakutas barred their way to the west coast About 
a n 550 the Chaluk)an Pulakesui I , a Raj pm who had estab- 
lished himself m the southern Maratha country, entered the lists 
agamst the Pallavas and captured Badami, one of their pro- 
vincial capitals For about three and a half centuries after- 
w ards there w as a triangular contest between the Rashtrakutas, 
the ChaJnhyas and the PaJhvas, until the Cholas about the- 
end of the ninth centurj intervened and, after a long struggle, 
not only made themsehes masters of the whole Deccan, hut 
with the aid of the most powerful fleet known m Indian history 
forced the Pala king of Gaur and the kings of Cej Ion and 
Protue in South Burma to acknowledge their suzerainty . 

Onl) a few details of tins long contest call for notice 
First one dynast) and then another had the best of the fight. 
The Pallava .Mahendra larman I { arc COO-625) was defeated, 
arc 010, bj the Ckslakyaa Ftdakesm IT, who took the rich 
proiince of Vengi lying between the deltas of the Knshna and 
Godaiar! rivers and put m his brother, Vishnu vardhana, as 
Vicero) The latter, as usual, seized the first opportunity for- 
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declaring hunsclf independent and founded n new dynast} that 
of the Eastern Clialuhjas 

Putahetevn's success against the armies of Harslia has been 
already noticed Hiaen Thing iisited both the Palin a and 
Chaluk\an courts He was greatlj impressed by Pulakc-m’s 
military strength, which caused him to despise and slight his 
enemies, but he admired more the Ranchi people s respect for 
learning In 642, two jears after Hiuen Tsangs Tisit, the 
Pallava arm} under Nara^imha \ arman paid off old scores 
Badami was recaptured , and Pulakcsin apparently fell m 
battle The struggle continued for another century, when a 
Rashtrakuta prince, hitherto a feudatorj of the Chalukyas, 
deposed his war-lord and took his place in the battle field 
The Rashtrakutas had the best of the fight with all tbnr neigh- 
bours until about 973, when the last of their dynast} was de 
po^ed by a scion of the Chalukyan line, Tailapa, who made 
Kalyan Ins capital Thereafter the contest lay between the 
Chalukjas of Kal}an and the Cholas The Pallavas after 
another defeat b} the Chalukjas m 740 were of little account 
they dropped out of history after the end of the ninth century, 
when the Cholas rose to power The Arabs conquered Sind, 
circ 712, when the Rashtrakutas were rulers of the Deccan 
Not being strong enough bj either land or sea to attack their 
formidable southern neighbours, the Sultans of Sind entered 
into friendly relations with them Arab traders were allowed 
to settle and build a mosque in Rashtrakuta territory 

The records of the religious movements m which these 
southern kings took an active part have heen carefulh pre 
served in both Sanskrit and vernacular literature, in Sankara- 
charya’s and Ramanuja’s famous commentaries — the chief 
comer stones of modem Hinduism — in the hvmns of Sam- 
bandhu, Appar and Sundara, m the Tamil Purina and Sid- 
dhanta-Sastras 1 Many great temples and monasteries built 
by royal command are memorials of them The wonderful 
“ Rathas ” carved out of granite boulders at Jlamallapuram 

1 Philosophical treatises. 
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mark the reign of the great Pallava, Narasimha, ami his 
successor The last but one of the early Chaluky as, VikramS- 
ditya II , celebrated lus triumphs by a splendid temple at 
Pattadakal, planned as a Si\ alay a, Siva’s Hnnalay an paradise. 
The Rashtrakutas at the height of their pow er under Knslma I 
tried to surpass it by carving another, larger and more sump- 
tuous, out of the living rock at Ellora Images of tho saints, 
the Al\ are or Bbaktas, who composed tlie hymns m praise of 
Vishnu or Siva, were set up in the temple precincts and the 
quantity of splendid temple sculpture breathing tho spirit of 
bhakti which has escaped the iconoclastic zeal of Islam proves 
the extraordinary richness of tho artistic resources which these 
war lords commanded But it is characteristic of the age that 
of their own personalities, or of their own exploits in the battle- 
field, there 13 hardly any record written, punted or sculptured 
The temples they built tell notlung of their life except brief 
summaries of conquests which made so little impression on 
popular memory' that whole dynasties, like the Pallava, were 
completely forgotten though their temples are stdl in daily 
use at Kanchl / 

It should be understood that these great temples, though 
partly built b\ forced labour, 3 were public institutions repre 
senting the collective energy of the state, rather than monu- 
ments for the king’s personal glorification They had their 
cmc as well as religious uses , they fulfilled tho purposes of a 
town hall theatre and concert hall, college and technical 
school The people met in the temple porches to elect repre- 
sentatives for the municipal council or to listen to sacred 
music, recitations or plays The schools attached to the 

1 This applies to the mechanical labour involved in building or 
^excavations, but not to the architectural work or fine sculpture which 
adorned the sacred edifice from the base to the summit These were the 
pious offerings to the Deity of skilled craftsmen, religious devotees who 
ga\e up their lives to following the karma mar go, the path of worship 
by work, like the sadha or sannyasin who took the alternative paths of 
bhakti or juana They derived the means of subsistence from the king a 
treasury, but their work wna an oHenng to the Deity, not to the king 
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temple Mere the repositories of the philosophical lore of the 
techs which m the south as well as in the north were at this 
period the mainspring of religious life The temple craftsmen 
kept alive the Sanskrit triditions of building town planning 
and metal working embodied in the Silpa Sastras b\ winch all 
great public works were regulated 

The building of great temples implied alwavs a correspond 
ing activity in irrigation works and bathing tanks m road 
mil ing and provision for pilgrims for the temples were not 
complete without the accessory rcsenoirs bathing places 
wells roads causeways and bridges dedicated as oblations to 
Vishnu the Lord of Life Sukruchary a the reputed author of 
a South Indian treatise on social and political law (mfisara) 
was well acquainted with the technique of road making He 
says that the king s road (Raja marga) connecting town and 
village should he made watli a convex surface (tortoise bad ed) 
that it should he drained on both sides and be repaired annually 
with stones or gravel by convict labour at the king a expense 
A splendid example of such a road an Aryan Way 300 
miles long probably built m the great. Cbola period which 
coincided watli tho palmy dav s of the Khmer dynasty is still 
in evidence m Ary av arta s far eastern colony Kambodia with 
which Southern India w as closely connected by the sea routes 
The doughty warriors who posed as \ ishnu srepresentativ eg 
on earth and punished with the utmost seventy — sometimes 
with savage cruelty — any infraction of lung made laws did not 
themselv ea transgress the craftsman s law that likenesses of 
human beings were forbidden in the palaces of the gods They 
must have been conscious of the limitations which the Aryan 
dliarma thev propagated so zealously put upon their authonty 
These are very clearly mdicated m Sukrachatya s treatise 
Besides defining the j,unsdiction of the long s officers as affect 
mg the self governing pow ers of villages craft guilds merchant 
guilds and religious organisations he denounces as a thief the 
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to be the sen ant of his subjects An unrighteous king might 
destroy the state, but he had to reckon with public opinion, 
which, like a rope of many fibres could tame a ferocious lion 
The Cholas, like the Rajputs, claimed descent from the 
divine heroes of the Mahabharata, and the organisation of tlieir 
empire, when the\ camo into their own again about the middle 
of the ninth centur}, seems to have been entirel} on the 
principles laid down in Sanskrit law codes The Chola 8} stem 
of village unions administering their own affairs b} elected 
assemblies resembled that described by Manu the inscriptions 
bj different Cliola rulers testif} to the great respect with "which 
the assemblies were treated by the king’s officers when the 
latter were called m to arbitrate in disputes Nor were the 
Cholas singular m this respect Their great antagonists, the 
Chahikyan princes, also professed attachment to the Aryari 
dli arm a The Hitakslma, a commentary by Yijnanepvara on 
the JDharma scistra of Yajiiavalkh} a, which is recognised as the 
standard work on Hindu law by British courts of justice, was 
written b> one of the courtiers of Vikramaditya VI , son of the 
Chalukjan Somesrara who inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Cholas m the battle-field of Koppam, arc 1052 

The height of the Chola power w as reached in the reigns of 
Raja raja deva (085 1017) and his son Rajendra Chola deva I 
(1017-1035), or in the half centur} following the fall of the 
Rashtrakdta dynast} when Aryavarta was suffering from the 
plundering raids of Mahmud of Ghazni Raja raja’s armies, 
assisted by a powerful fleet, forced the Chaluk}ans of Vengi 
into an alliance, took tribute from Kalmga on the east coast 
and Cheraontho west, the Pandyas and Singhalese on the south, 
and the Gangas who held the nch gold mines of Mysore He 
devoted the spoils of war to building the great Tanjore temple 
with a vimana 190 feet high, the loftiest in Southern India 
The inclined plane b} which the coping stone weighing 80 tons 
was dragged to the top was, it is said, four miles long 

Rajendra Chola^deva, his son, was as successful on sea as his 
father had been on land He transported an army, including 
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-war elephants across the Bav of Bengal fought the fleet of 
the Ling of Prome or Pegu, and captured, his cita Kndaram 
about forty 3 eats before William of Normanth crossed the 
English Channel and non the battle of Hastings 1 It -was 
therefore not without significance that the chief memorial of 
his victor} was a great reservoir the Ganges Pool before men 
tioned, with a dam of granite ma^onn twelve miles long 
provided with sluices for irrigation B\ this pious work, 
according to the Mahamrrana Tantra he gamed the right to 
dwell m the blissful region of Brahma for a hundred years for 
each drop of water it held 

After Rajendra s death in 1042 the tributary states began 
to give trouble, and Somesvara the Chalukvan ctrc 1052, won 
the battle of Koppam on the Tungabhadra, River, in which 
Raj endra s son was killed The Chola fortunes revi\ ed tempo 
Tanly under Kulottunga I (1074-1118) who united the Chola 
and Eastern Chalukyan dynasties through his mother, a 
daughter of Rajendra Chola deva He shared the sovereignty 
of the Deccan with Vikramadit} a VI of the W estem Chalu 
Lyan line, the patron of the great jurist Vijnanesvara, and of 
Bllhana, who — so the store goes — averted the king's wrath and 
won a princess for his bride by the pathos of his love sonnets 
Under these tv o monarchs the Deccan enjoyed an interval of 
peace But when Alauddin crossed the 'Vindbvas m 1294 
both the Cholas and Chalukvans had been put out of action 
bi the insubordination of their feudatories The brunt of the 
Muslim attack fell first upon the Yadavas, who had broken 
avaj from the Chaluk}an raj, and sixteen years later upon the 
Hoysalas of Mysore, a dynast v uhich superseded the ancient 
Gangas in the twelfth and tlurteenth centuries 

A comparison of the turgid exuberance of the Hoysala 
school of building with the vinle creative work of the Chola, 

* Another interesting historical parallel occurs in Chola history 
Kulottunga I following the example of one of his predecessors ordered 
a general survey of his dominions for purposes of land revenue. This 
took place in 1086 the year of the Norman Dome«daj Book 
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Pallava and early Ch&lukvan builder s and sculptors confirms 
tJjD impression gi\ en by contemporary Sanskrit literature that 
there were other than political reasons for the sudden collapse 
of Aryararta a forces under the attacks of Islam From the 
seventh to the eleventh centuries Southern Indian art vibrates 
with mtenso creative cnergv , jet it lacks neither coherency 
nor self restraint Then, as m a forest choked with under 
growth, it gradually runs not in a maze of elaboration and 
pedantic artifice The same tendency is found m the temples 
of Northern India, beginning with the Vunala Saha temple at 
Alt Abu There is an extraordinary fecundity of decorative 
ideas, dexterity in manipulation of materials and the patience 
of Nature itself — which seems, however, to connoto mental 
inertia when there is no leading thought to give a Btrong 
creatn o impulse to the whole design The ritual of art was 
choking its inspiration and tins lowering of creative vitality 
apparently affected the whole machinery of the state 

But m the early part of the twelfth century, not many years 
before the storm of the Muhammadan conquest broke, there 
were still no mean lights in the Hindu firmament Ramanuja s 
philosophical teaching was bringing many converts to the 
Vtushnava fold Jayadcva, the poet — precursor of a long line 
of Bengali mystics which stretches down to the present day — 
m his masterpiece, tbo Gita Oovtnda, was singing the love of 
Krishna and Radha Bhaskarachary a (6 1114), called the 
Indian Newton, kept up the great traditions of Brahman 
scientists who were then solving problems in equations which 
puzzled European mathematicians five centuries later 
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PART II 

MUHAMMADAN RULE AND THE RETURN 
OE THE ARYANS 

CHAPTER I 

HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN FOUTA — THE TURKS AND AI CHAN’S 
IN INDIA 

Indian history before the Hukammadan conquest shows the 
gradual evolution of the idea of a religious state, based upon 
collective principles, in n hiclt the Dharma stood for the people’s 
will, connoting belief in a dnine ordering of human affairs 
Collectively the Indo Aryan, or Hindu, state Mas a free one 
governed bn constitutional principles, but the religious eon 
notions of the people deliberately subordinated the attain 
ment of political liberty for the individual to the vigilant and 
ardent pursuit of spiritual freedom, in which all members of 
the body politic were on an equal footing, though inevitably 
the way for some Mas longer than for others 

As regards the practical administration of the state, the 
principle of self government was recognised m village, town 
and district councils, in trade and craft guilds, in religious 
communities and in caste organisation, whose collective 
influence imposed a very real restraint upon the powers dele 
gated to hereditary kings and their ministers — the latter repre 
sent ui g the interests of religion, law and political economy , 
123 
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trade and commerce public works and health Ca^te rules 
-which, -were essential to this scheme of spiritual self govern 
ment followed according to Brahmamcal ideas the law of 
evolution on the phvsieal plane which was a gradual process 
of perfection realised in a long chain of successive lives and not 
through sudden shocks or convulsions of nature But the 
sy stem was more elastic than it is at the present dav There 
were always possibilities for the admission into the bodv politic 
of foreign communities following the Arvnn Pith 

The Muslim also sought the Right Path (Quran krai 14) 
The Prophet s definition of Islam — belief in God and His 
Messenger praying m a prescribed form the giving of alms 
fasting and making pilgrimage* — contained nothing to which 
the strictest Brahman could not readily subscribe Isla m 
clashed with Hindu ideals chiefh because the primitive social 
and economic laws of the Arabian desert did not fit in with 
The compli cated conditions of Indian life or with Brahmamcal 
interpretations of universal laws On the question of idolatry 
MuHammad echoed the sentiments of the \ edic Pishis and of 
the Buddha The Brahmans might easily have admitted into 
their Order the spiritual aristocracy of Idam — the de cendants 
of the Prophet and of his relatives who like themselves claimed 
from the state special rights and privileges as the divine elect 
But when the principle of dinne election was thus recognised 
there was no logic in the proposition that the pariah by reeijt 
mg the Islamic m antra m could wipe out the effects of karma 
and at once become fit to be a ruler of men 

Muhammad had no new message for Indian philosophers 
The Ekantika dharma the law of monothei m had been 
preached in the Upamshads and m the Bhagamd Gilt for 
thousands of \ ears before the Hijra His social polii\ appealed 
only to the low caste Hindu and could onh he imposed upon 
India b\ force Economic conquest was however of vital 
importance for Islam Neither Arabs nor Turks were a self 
supporting community when they forsook, their nomadic habits 
for a city life They could not subsist without plunder and 
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slave labour The armies of the Oramayad Khalif which 
crossed the Indian frontier about 711 came not to parlej but 
to fight The Arabs, it seems, hit upon the weak point of 
Hindu pohti — its treatment of the low castes There had 
been a dynastic resolution, a Brahman Baja superseding a 
Buddhist, and some of the tnbes complained of Ins tyrannj 
With the help of these malcontents the Arab conquered Smd 
from the Indus delta up to Multan Having command both 
of sea and land routes the Khalif at Damascus could non 
control the whole transit trade between Europe and the East 
and supplj all the needs of his soldiery Half a century later, 
after the brutal massacre of the Ommavad family, the Abbasul 
Ivhahf and his followers no longer felt themselves safe under 
the patriarchal conditions of Arab rule m Damascus, so they 
built themselves a citadel on the Tigris and relied for support 
on their Persian and Turkish allies Baghdad thus became 
the greatest exchange mart of the East, as Bab j Ion had been 
in ancient times The Arabs in Smd were held up bv the 
Rajputs, and receiving no support from Baghdad were unable 
to follow up their first victories 

The Abbasid Khalifs had no feeling of a divine commission 
for the uplift of the Indian masses They enjoyed the huge 
profits of Indian trade and were on very friendly terms with 
the Hindu Rashtrakuta Rajas The Eastern Khalifate was a 
reconstruction, with the help of Persian officials, of the Sas 
sanid unpenum, and had nothing in common with the patri- 
archal political scheme of the early Khalifs Its inherent 
weakness and corruption diminished its aggressive tendencies, 
so that for tw o and a half centuries India remained at peace 
with its Muslim neighbours The spods of broken empires 
and special taxes upon unbelievers created m Islam a con 
siderablc leisured class interested m travel and the acquisition 
of learning The introduction of paper manufacture into 
Baghdad from China supplied the demand for WTiting material 
Indo Ar$ an culture -was absorbed bj Islam m this period in 
directly through the Persian language and literature and 
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directly through Hindu physicians ard pandits invited to 
Baghdad also through wealthy merchants and wandering 
scholars w ho came to India from various parts of the Khalif ate 
Arabic literature was thus enriched with the standard Sanskrit 
works on philosophy logic mathematics medical science and 
other subjects 

In the meantime the westward march of the nomads of the 
steppes held up for a time by the Arab thrust into Central 
Asia was resumed Turkish tribesmen originally entering 
the "Muslim commumty as fighting slaves gradually found 
themselves masters of a situation created by bitter disputes 
between Arab Sunnis and Persian Shiahs and by the ambitions 
of Persian provincial governors After Harun al Rashid (7S6— 
809) the temporal power of the Abbasids dwindled until the 
Khalif was no longer master in his own palace The Turkish 
bodyguard under pretence of guarding his person made the 
Khalif their puppet 

The breakdown of the Eastern Khalif ato did not however, 
affect India until about the end of the eleventh century when 
a Turkish ady enturer Sabul tigm formerly a f ghtmg slave 
became Amir of Ghazni Requiring money and slave labour 
for maintaining his armed forces 1 e began desultory raids 
across the Indian border Jaipal the Raja of Lahore at first 
alone and afterwards in alliance with several Rajput princes 
suffered defeat in attempting to punish the raiders and 
Peshawar fell into Sahuktigin s hands 

Mahmud Ins son and successor (997-1030) was ambitious 
of throwing off lus allegiance to the Samanid (Persian) dynasty 
of Bokhara and of assuming the place of dictator m the 
Khalifat e then occupied by the Buwayid pnneos of the 
province of Pars Tor tins purpose he needed mere money 
and more slaves Both could be had to an unlimited amount 
in the wealthy cities of the idolatrous Hindu His duty as a 
good Musalman to root out idolatry by the sword of Islam 
thus coincided with his ambitions Mahmuds plans were 
cartlullv prepared Ills blows fell suddenly and in unexpected 
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places, for his intelligence department w as w ell sen cd by Indian 
spies , 1 and his Central Asian mounted archers, like the Scythians 
-who worried the Roman legionaries, could more quickly ever 
long distances, outriding the cumbrous war machine of tho 
Rajput princes, with its elephants and horses bred more for 
military pageants than for serious warfare 

For about twenty-five j ears Jlakmud thus replenished his 
treasury almost everj cold season from the pious offerings 
accumulated for centuries in Buddhist and Hindu temples 
One after another the great temple fortresses,Kangra, Mathura, 
Ivanauj , Somnath and many others, were looted of their price 
less treasures in gold and silver, jewels and bullion, and, as 
far as their massive construction permitted, destrbjed The 
inhabitants whose lives were spared, as being useful to Islam, 
were earned off to Ghazni in hundreds of thousands to supplv 
the Muslim labour market and the harems of Islam Ghazni 
was rebuilt on a grandiose scale bj the forced labour of Indian 
artisans and became the chief slave market of the Rhalifate 
Everj soldier m Mahmud's army became a man of wealth and 
master of mam slaves The Khalif Qadir rew arded Mahmud s 
zeal by conferring on him the title of Amin -ul- Mill at, 
Guardian of the Faith ** His relations with the Commander 
of the Faithful were not, however, always so fnendlj Some 
angrj correspondence passed regarding the possession of 
Samarkand MahroQd threatened to sack Baghdad and bring 
the Khalif s ashes to Ghazni He nevertheless found it ex 
pedient to placate orthodox Muslim sentiment by putting tho 
Khalil s name on his coins He had no desire to be an Indian 
monarch, and contented himself with exercising suzeramtj 
over the greater part of the Punjab, including Lahore His 
reputation for culture rested on the achievements of Indian 
builders and his patronage of Persian poets, including Firdausi, 
the author of the famous epic, the Shahnamah 

Three jears after Mahmud s death a great famine, followed 

1 \ccordmg to Fenshta a contingent of Rajput horse also served in 
Mahmud s armj 
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bj plague, devastated Mesopotamia, Persia and parts of India 
The Seljuk Turks then broke through the Gh&znevide empire 
in their tumultuous rush westwards, and m 1 150 Ghazni itself 
went down m an orgy of blood — a fierce act of vengeance taken 
bj the Sultan of Ghor, Alauddin Husain The nest stage m 
the conquest of India began twenty-five jears later, when 
Muhammad Ghon, 1 who had taken over the Sultanate of 
Ghazm from his brother at Ghor, advanced through Multan 
into Sind and attacked Gujarat He was beaten back with 
heavy loss by the Maharaja of Anhilwara, but in 1187 he 
secured Lahore deposing the last of Mahmud s line who had 
taken refuge there He was then m a better position for 
prosecuting * a holy war against the idolatrous and too 
prosperous Hindu 

The Rajput princes now realised their danger There were, 
as usual, dissensions among them A deadly fend had arisen 
between Kanauj and Delhi, to which a romantic love affair lent 
piquancy, and the Gahawar pnnce of Kanauj was accused of 
intriguing with the common enemy But when Muhammad 
advanced again in 1191 a powerful confederate armj, under 
the command of the Chauhan, Pnthvi raj of Ajmer and 
Delhi, was victorious on the battle-field of Taram, near Tliane- 
shvar, on the sacred ground where the Aryan, heroes fought 
Muhammad, smarting with a wound received in single combat 
with the brother of Pnthvi raj, retired to Ghazni In the 
following j ear he had again collected an arnry of 120,000 
Turki and Afghan horsemen The rapidity with winch the 
Muslims recovered from two disastrous defeats is significant 
They had the same advantage as the Arvans enjoved when 
they first entered India They fought, as the Arvans had 
fought, with the horse and the bow , but they monopolised all 
the horse breeding grounds of Western Asia The horse de- 
teriorates m the plains of India and tho Rajputs were cut off 
from their usual supplies through the Punjab 

At the second battle of Taram in 1102 Pnthvi raj again 

1 Otherwise known by hie titles Mu izz ud din and Shihub ud din 
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commanded the Hin du arm 3 , but at the end of a well fought 
day the charge of Muhammad’s bodyguard of 10,000 mounted 
archers broke the Rajput ranks The Muslims wreaked their 
vengeance in indiscriminate massacre PnthvI raj was taken 
prisoner and beheaded His brother and mam other Rajput 
clueftams fell m the fight Thereafter the Muslim chroniclers, 
through whose labours the details of the campaign are known, 
revel in the count of the infidels slaughtered, of the temples 
pillaged and burnt, and of the loot and slaves which were the 
reward of the faithful Ajmer was taken immediately and 
sacked Delhi held out untd the 3 ear after the battle In 
1193 Kanauj also fell after a fight m which the Raja Jai Chand 
was killed Muhammad satiated wath slaughter and laden 
with spoil, returned to Ghazni, leaving a Turkish slave, Kutb- 
ud din, in command of the Muslim ca\ airy , which sw ept through 
the country denuded of Hindu fighting men and found an 
easy prey m the Brahmans of Benares and the Buddhist 
monks of Bihar They were massacred in tens of thousands 
or burnt together with their books and monasteries 

Amid the panic caused by these atrocities a raiding party 
led by one of Kutb ud din’s officers, Muhammad Khiljl, 
surprised the Brahman king of Bengal, Lakshman Sena, m Ins 
palace at Nudiah Lakshman escaped with bare life to Dacca, 
but all Bihar and a great part of Bengal Jell into Musalman 
hands The capture of the Chandel fortress, Kalanjar, in 1203 
made Kutb ud din master of Bundelkhand Tho Rajputs 
rallied m Gujarat, m their famous stronghold Chitor, under the 
shelter of the Aiavalli hills, and on the border of the desert in 
Marwar (Jodhpur), but the Turks and Afghans had overrun 
the fairest provinces of Hindustan and had come to stay 
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CHAPTER II 

the slav e dynasty — the junui n ciiuk (tctkish) 

DYNASTIES — HINDUISM CfNDEP MUSLIM I CTLE — -EAMAX AND 

AND KaBIR — EN DO ^ICflUBUDAN SCHOOLS OF ARCIII 

TECTURE — THE BEGINNING OF IRDC 

Muhammad Ghori died from an a sassin s knife in 1206 and 
from that time Kutb ud dm became an independent ruler as 
Sultan of Delhi the fir»t of the Slave dvna tv which lasted for 
nearly a centurv Slaves who b\ tlte fortune of war come 
into possession of a great kingdom cannot be expected to show 
ranch capacity for government whatever religion thev mrtv 
profess Neither did Kutb ud din and his fellow slaves who 
shared his fortunes as provincial governors They -and their 
successors knew how to satisfy the greed and blood lust of their 
ferocious soldierv and kept down rebellion bj systematic 
massacre and torture giving thanks to God in splendid 
mosques built up In Hindn slaves with the stones of ruined 
temples Low caste Hindus and numbers of Buddhist laymen 
sometimes escaped tins tvrannv either b\ submitting to the 
rebgious discipline of the mollasorbv becoming forest outlaws 
Mrny a Hindu chieftain whose caste had been outraged made 
terms with the enemv and joined the Muslim ranks Others 
migrated to countries where their caste honour was secure 
The conquerors of Hindustan had need of all the soldiery 
thev could rail} round the banner of Islam for about 1221 
Chingiz Khan at the bead of his well organised troopers began 
bis terrific dnve across Asia and 'Western Europe The Delhi 
Court became a place of refuge for the shahs and sultans of 
Bokhara and Turkestan and their followers as well as for 
adventurers of all sorts driven out of their happy hunting 
grounds b} the -pagan Moguls The fugitives helped to keep 
the Mogul raiders m check and strengthened the Muslim f orces 
at Delhi m their campaigns against the remaining Hindu states 
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They also ga\c a htcran distinction to the Delhi Court for 
among the refugees wore learned doctors of Islamic law lus 
tonans and poets the latter including the famous \mtr 
Khusni whose \crscs lmo become part ef the folklore of 
Ivorthcm India The cities pillaged he the Mogul nomads 
gave bach to India some of the descendants of the Hindu 
craftsmen sold into slaacra by Mahmud of Ghazni anel his 
.successors who had learnt to adapt Hindu building traditions 
to the prescriptions of Muslim ritual The\ now as good 
Musalmans sened the proud Slaye sultans in their gigantic 
building schemes Kutb ud dm s mosque at Delhi with its 
lofty screen of pointed arches fronting the hall of worship 
pillared and domed with the caned masonry of Tam tcmplo 
mamlapams discreetly mutilated a Bimihr mosque built by 
Altamsh (1211-32) at Ajmer tho Kutb mtnar rcu«ed b\ 
Altamsh to the memory of a Mimlmnn saint and hw own 
tomb at Old Delhi 

One of the most interesting figures m the S!a\c dynasty 
was Raziya Begam (1230-40) Altamsh s daughter, who read 
the Quran assiduously earned on an amour with an Ab\s 
siman s!a\c named her Turkish commander in chief and was 
murdered at her brother s instigation after a stormy rugn of 
three years Tho last klavo sultan Kaikobnd a shnimliss 
debauchee was put out of tho way in 121)0 by the Muslim 
generals who accepted tyranna and violence from a strong 
ruler as necessary instruments of power but did not toll rate 
mcompctcncy which threatened thur own secunty in a country 
only held by force 

The new sultan of their choice Jalaluddin Khilji was not 
however a success He was an old man ami too lenient 
Instead of Having ah\e rebels and thugs and stuffing their skins 
with straw ns his predecessor Balkan (1206-87) — the grim old 
tyrant who never laughed — had done Ik? put them upinto boats 
and sent them down the m or as a present to Kaikobad s 
father who had set himself up as an independent sultan nt 
Gaur He also compromised with the Moguls and allowed 
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some of them professing Islam hut not exact 1} orthodox to 
settle in villages near Delhi Sncli conduct was not to be 
tolerated Alauddm 1ns favourite nephew and an adventur 
ous joung man who possessed himself of much loot bj a raid 
into the Deccan (hitherto an unexplored Eldorado) laid a trap 
for his too confiding uncle and murdered lum in face of 1 is 
amn Alauddm (1206-1310) was acclaimed Sultan and did 
not disappoint lus admiring followers After ridding himself 
of all his uncle s family and close adherents he turned on the 
new Muslims the Moguls who had enhstod m Jalaluddui a 
arm} Hulagu a awful butchery of the faithful at the capture 
of Baghdad (1258) w as not forgotten and rumours of disloj alt} 
had reached Alauddm s ears The massacre of twent} to thirtj 
thousand of them m ono da} disposed of this risk Then with 
the help of his wise councillors he devised rules and regula 
tions for grinding down the Hindus the principle being that 
rebellion should he prevented b} leaving them with just enough 
for bare subsistence The people sa}s a Muhammadan his 
tonan were pressed and amerced money w as exacted from 
them on ever} hind of pretence 1 

B} such means and b} regulating the pnees of gram and 
other commodities Alauddm was able to maintain a force of 
4'"o 000 cavalry with which he repelled fivo or six Mogul 
invasions and earned on successful war with the Hindu states 
Gujarat was conquered Hero Alauddm won a prize in the 
Baja s wife who for bcanta wit and accomplishments was 
the flower of India Some Mogul troops helped the Rajputs 
to defend Ranthamblior but it fell after a long siege Then 
Chitor — and as the remnant of the garnson rushed out in the 
last desperate sortie the women sa\ ed their honour on the 
funeral pyre 

In 1307 when the Mogul danger had been averted for a 
time and v anous conspiracies had been suppress i Alauddm s 
thoughts turned again to the Deccan he sent a large arm} 
under the command of MahL Hafur a renegade Hmdu to 
1 Tankl i Firoz SI ah 
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gather fresh spoils from the tv tilth j southern Kingdoms 
After se\ eral campaigns the greater part of tho south down to 
"Madura was overrun .Malik Kafur returned to Delhi in 131 1 
with the Hojsala Raja is captive and with loot in gold and 
jewels elephants horses and sla\ es winch recalled the spacious 
da\ a of Mahmud of Ghazni 

AJauddm now posed as a ‘ second Alexander Tho 
Klialif was of no account — he was a poor refugee m Egypt 
The Mogul hid been held m check ind might bo Bubdued 
AJauddm had dreams of world conquest and even of i 
world religion But* his health was undermined by excesses 
He died in 131G Malik Kafur, his general and chief eunuch, 
was left master of Delhi 

Alauddm must be reckoned as one of the strong men of 
Islam, but conditions in his miscellaneous and numerous 
harem did not make for the breeding of a royal race After 
Malik Kafur had met with a w r ell deserved death at the hands 
of his own slaves, the Delhi throne was filled for a short tune 
by a buffoon and sexual degenerate, Mubarak Khan Then 
he and the rest of the Ivhiljl brood were wiped oqt and pande 
monturn reigned in Delhi until another Turkish slave, Glnjas 
uddin Tughlak, bom of a Jat mother, got the upper hand 
(1321) He secured himself and his treasury in the strong 
fortress of Tughlahabad four miles out qf Delhi and strength 
ened the defences of the north west frontier Revolts in tho 
Deccan and disturbances in Bengal occupied him thereafter 
until his death m 1325 by an “ accident " carefully plamtcd by 
his son Muhammad bin Tughlak, who succeeded him 

Muhammad the parricide, was the maddest of all the rulers 
in those mad tunes He was proud of his elegant handwriting, 
dabbled m mathematics and physical sciences and could chop 
logic with the most learned of his courtiers But he would at 
the same time hrjucg* jeJJ trade to jdaiodafadJ jmuJ S'.wpijr A'af 
treasury by a crazj decree making copper coins pass for gold 
and sihcr He built hospitals and alms houses for Muslim 
widows and orphans — but added thousands to the number of 
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the unfortunate by deliberate cruelty He said Ins prayers 
regularly and — an unheard-of thing in those days — begged the 
Khahf to certify to Ins orthodoxy But he flayed his own 
nephew nine and sent the flesh cooked m nio to the miserable 
widow and children 

He depopulated Delhi in a fit of fury and tried to fill it 
again by a compulsory lc\ y upon other towns laid waste 
many fertile country distruts organised man hunts in the 
forests for exterminating the refugees and then distributed 
money to promote agriculture and commerce 

In spite of tw o great disasters due to Ins folly — a largo a rim 
destroyed m Khorasan and another m an attempt to attack 
China through Tibet — ho died in his bed after a reign of twenty 
six years But the Sultanate, distracted by famine and seeth- 
ing with rebellion, w as already breaking up The Moguls w ere 
unchecked in the Punjab and Sind they had come once nght 
up to the walls of Delhi Bengal and a great part of the 
Deccan no longer paid tribute to the Sultan In the south 
the Hindus, rallying under the banner of the \ ijayanagar 
princes, formed a barrier winch the Musalman armies did not 
piss until two centuries later 

Rroz Shah (135I-S8) was Muhammad s cousin and hid 
served under him as a provincial goa emor His mother was a 
Kajput princess, who,! oluntanly resigned herself to a Muslim 
liarem to sav e her people from a Turkish governor s tyranny 
Her self devotion was not in \ am Her son was imbued with 
intolerant Sunni ideas by his paternal relatives, but with the 
help of his chief minister, Khan Jalian — another recruit from 
Hinduism — Firoz did much to relieve the miseries of Hindustan 
The jizya , or poll tax, was imposed upon Brahmans who had 
hitherto been exempt, and the Sultan placated his Sunni ad 
herents by playing the role of Grand Inquisitor towards both 
Musalmans and Hindus But the ryots were relieved from 
punitive taxation The country enjoyed peace during the 
greater part ol his reign Agriculture and commerce revived 
Irrigation works, including a great canal connecting the 
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Jumna and the Sutlaj, were constructed Many towns with 
schools mosques and hospitals were built or restored under the 
sultan s orders A new Delhi Firozabad, was named after the 
sultan Jaunpur, afterwards a great seat of Muslim learning 
was dedicated to his ferocious cousin Jonas (Muhammad 
Tughlak) memory, with the pious wish that God might be 
merciful to him The indiscriminate slaughter, mutilation 
and torture of prisoners of Mar and others in which previous 
sultans had delighted were forbidden Slaves Mere trained 
in handicrafts and taught to be good Musalmans Other 
Hindus were induced by special indulgences, such as relief 
from the poll tav, to come over to Islam 

After Flroz Shah s death in 13S8 anarchy reigned in Delhi 
owing to ebsputes regarding the succession, w bile the provincial 
governors divided the Sultanate between themselves 

Ten lears later the Moguls with their Turkish allies under 
Timur 1 swarmed through the passes of the Hindu Kush, and 
this time the tornado of rapine and blood lust not only swept 
in a wide circle tlirough the Punjab but overwhelmed Delhi 
itself Again thousands of Hindu artisans and women were 
transported to assist in rebuilding and repeoplmg the cities 
of Persia and Turkestan under Timur s rule, while plague and 
famine added to the miseries of Hindustan 

Amid the turmoil and desolation of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in Hindustan there were spiritual forces 
nor long for a modus vnendt if not for complete reconcdia 
tion between Islam and Hinduism The influence of Indian 
women m Mu*almau harems must lie counted as one of the 
chief They were always prized m the Muslim slave market 
for their beauty and accomplishments The traditional devo 
tion and tenderness of Indian motherhood helped greatly to 
soften the ferocity of the Turin and Mogul nomad The 
sufferings which fell not only upon nJJ classes of Hindu society 
but even upon many Muslims — for the Turkish and Mogul 

1 Timur himself was a Turk who claimed descent from Chingiz 
Khan and (by a miraculous birth) from the Khalif All 
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■war lords bj no moans always spartd the true bcheier — stirred 
dccplj the religious feelings of the people lien and women 
of all castes who had suffered ns much ns human nature can 
endure felt drawn tog< thcr in a common bond of s> inpatln 
The ’Muslim Sufi who read into the Quran Christian and Indian 
mjsticism and sought the Pith (tango) m hunger «olitudc 
and silence had elo«er hrnship with the destitute heart bro! on 
idolater than with the stiff necked mullah of the sultan s 
Court 

The teacher who came forward to \oice the spirit of the 
times was Riimanand a Brahman outcaste who followed 
Ramanujas school of philosophy but broke away entirely 
from tlie caste rules hitherto imposed bj Brahman schools 
The only qualification he demanded of fus disciples, who were 
to form the nucleus of a universal brotherhood, was the perfect 
bhakti or faith in God in which all distinctions both of caste 
and sex were to be merged High caste and low casto took 
their meals together, the Brahman and Rajput with the 
despised Charnar 1 Two wonien and a Musahnan w ere among 
his clielas He taught onh u» the vernacular (Hmdi) and in a 
language understood by both Muslim and Hindu the stor\ of 
Rama and of Sda s devotion used as a symbol of Dmne lo\e 
went to the heart of the Sufi who sing tlife sorrows of Majnun 
and Lada 

Raraanand probably bved through all the stormy period of 
the Tughlak sultans He died about 1411 Kabir (d ISIS) 
his most famous disciple, went ei en further than lus master in 
denunciation of idolatry and of Brahman rites and ceremonies 
"Both the Purana and the Quran ’ he said, “ are mere words 
to me ’ 

Within the fold of Brahman orthodox} the effect of the 
Muhammadan conquest was far different It strengthened 
the rigours of caste and made the seclusion of women more 
strict It greatlv increased the despotic power of the rajas, 
both of those who became the sultan’s feudatories and those 
1 Currier, or leather worker 
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who continued the fight In the former cate tin guff mi’s will 
was more jxnicrful than dliarma and the raja became n pliant 
tool in the hands of the Musalman oppressor in the latter nil 
the time honoured limitations of roj nl authority disappeared 
under the stress of constant warfare with an implacable foe 
Among other effects must be noticed the intellectual stag 
nation which characterised Brahmanism after the beginning 
of the twelfth century Scientific know let! go became stereo 
tvped Brahman astronomers mathematicians, chemists and 
other investigators stopped at the results alread\ reached 
Islam m India produced no original thinkers to cam on the 
work of Hindu scientists and brought no fredi contribution to 
Indian philosophy or psychological study 
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helped the growth of vernacular literature — already greatly 
stimulated by the teaching of Kamanand and Kabir — by 
ordering the translation of the Sanskrit epics and other works 
to be made for the diversion of the Court Their example was 
followed by the Hindu princes who were subject to them 
Hindus of the higher classes learnt Persian and studied 
Muhammadan literature This reconciliation of Mn&alraan 
and Hmdu and the necessities of daily intercourse, led gradu 
ally to the formation of a common language — Urdu, which, 
as its name signifies, was at first a camp jargon formed by a 
mixture of Persian, Arabic and Turki with Hindi, the local 
vernacular of Delhi Through the writings of the Court poets 
and historians it developed a literary form and became the 
lingwt fran&a of Indian Musalmans 


CHAPTER III 

IN D1A AFTER TIMUR'S RAID — THE SVOTD AND LODI fcYNASTIES 
OF DELHI — PROVINCIAL DYNASTIES GUJARAT, MALWA, 

GAUK, ETC CKAITANVA AND MUHAMMADAN REFORMERS 

— THE DYNASTIES OF THE DECCAN — THE VIJAIANACAR 
EMPIRE 

For a century after the great raid by which Timur and hi 3 
descendants established a claim to the sovereignty of Hmdu 
stan, India was the playground of all the soldiers of fortune 
whom Islam rallied to its standard Arabian, Turkish, 
Georgian, Circassian, Afghan, Abyssinian, Persian, Mogul and 
other generals of Indian birth fought with each other or, by 
way of diversion, waged holy war agamst the only two con 
siderable Hmdu powers w Inch remained to resist the invaders 
— m the north a confederacy of Rajput chieftains under the 
leadership of the Buna of Mewar, and m the south the 
Vijayanagar empire Those who won the chief prizes in the 
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game founded petty dynasties, built new capitals with splendid 
mosques and tombs, and squeezed the Hindu peasantry as 
much as their inclinations or the needs of uarfare required 
The less fortunate ones became governors of districts and 
landed proprietors, or attached thcmsehes to the royal body- 
guard, where there was always a chance of waning the sultan’s 
favour or of stepping mto his shoes 

The strict ritualistic discipline imposed on the forces of 
Islam took the place of caste, racial, or national feeling in 
giving cohesion to their motley bands of mercenaries , but 
religion generally played a secondary part in the politics of the 
period The sultan^ frequently enlisted Hindu soldiers in 
their armies or accepted the aid of Hindu princes in 6ghts with 
their Musalman neighbours this did not prevent them from 
turning against the idolaters and smashing their temples when 
it so pleased them 

Tor half a century after Timur’s return to his capital, 
Samarkand, the Delhi Sultanate practically ceased to e\ist 
The last of the Tugiilaks, Mahmud, returned to Delhi and lived 
there untd his death in 1412 Then the city was seized by* 
Kluzr Ivhan, Timur’s viceroy in the Punjab, and three of his 
descendants, known as the Sayyid dynasty on account of their 
supposed relationship with the Prophet, ruled untd 1450 when 
an Afghan governor of the Punjab, Bahlol Khan Lodi, resumed 
the Sultanate and restored some of its pristine dignity by 
reannexing the Jaunpur or Eastern (Sharki) province, which 
since Timur s invasion had had its own independent shahs 
The Lodi line represented the Delhi sultans until Babur 
appeared on the scene But the former provinces of the 
empire, Gujarat, Malwa and Gaur, under their independent 
sultans and shahs, were the stronger powers Their chequered 
history contams many romantic incidents but it is not politic- 
ally important 

Gaur, the Musalman kingdom which had its seat at the city 
of that name, fourftied on the rums of Lakhnauti, the Hindu 
capital, embraced Bihar and the lower provinces of Bengal, but 
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uas distinct from the Sharki or Eastern province before men- 
tioned whose capital was Jaunpur From 1338 to 1393 various 
Mu»alman generals played the part of shah without distinction, 
onh resisting the efforts of the Delhi sultans to exact tribute 
Otherwise Gaur remained so aloof from the re-t of Hindu-tan 
that m 1392 a Hin du feudatory Raja Kans was accepted as 
their ruler bv the Musalman chiefs His son probablv urflu 
enced b\ the Brahmamcal ostracism which hi» father had 
incurred, voluntarily embraced I«lam A penod of religious 
bigotrj and persecution mtervened but by the end of the 
fifteenth centurv the spirit of Rabir s teaching prevailed and 
an enlightened Arab, Alauddm Husain, who reigned as shah 
from 1493 to 1518, won the respect and esteem of Ilia Hin du 
subjects Through his influence and that of his son, Xu^Tot, 
who succeeded him, several of the Sanskrit clas-ics, including 
the JblahabJiarata. and the Bhayavala, were translated into 
Bengali for the first time The Ramdyana had been previously 
translated by a Bengali Brahman, KrittiviL-a, in the time of 
Ramanand To Husain Shah is attributed the ongm of a 
cult called Sat va PIr intended to mute Hindus and Musalmans 
in divme worship It was in this atmosphere of religious 
toleration t h at Chaitama (1486-1534), the great Vaishnava 
teacher of Bengal, was bom He is said to have counted many 
Musalmans among Ins followers 

The Musalman colleges of Jaunpur, the capital of the short 
In ed Sharks dynasty (1394-1477), produced two noted religious 
reformers, the Shaikh ’Alai, w ho w as done to death for Ins 
opinions in the reign of the Afghan Sultan of Delhi, Salim or 
Islam Shah (1545-53), and Shaikh Mubarak, Akbars fnend 
and counsellor 

Gujarat, whose sultans w ere of Rajput ongm, had its capital 
at Ahmadabad, a splendid citj hmlt hj the third sultan, 
Ahmad Shah (1411-41) The restoration of Rajput rule, and 
the consequent release from the tyranny of Delhi, quickh 
muvitc Ahrpvovnivir Ahriiwhsu,* uvmbnv&A puvfenbiW Ale iVhsnT- 
man states, though the slur on Rajput honour which the first 
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sultan, Mubarak, left to His postcnt; } prevented an} reeon 
ciliation with the Rana of Chitor and other staunch Hindus 
The independence of Gujarat was formally recognised b} the 
Lodi Sultan of Delhi in 1509, and a few jcars afterwards Shah 
Ismail of Persia sent an embatej to Ahmadabad But theso 
incidents and the wars with its Rajput neighbours and with 
the sultans of "\faliva, Khandesh 2 and Ahmadmgar are of 
httle histone interest compared with the epoch making p\ ent 
of the sixteenth centurj , tho coming of t lie Portuguese — the first 
European power to establish itself in India since the da}s of 
Alexander Tins will be dealt with in another chapter 

The Muhammadan dynast} of Malwa was Turkish — its 
capital first at Dhar and afterwards at Mandu, an imposing 
fortified plateau overlooking the Narbada vallc} Kashmir 
came under Musalman rule earl} m the fourteenth centur}, 
but owing to its isolated position it pla}ed no important part 
m Muhammadan times except as a hot weather resort for the 
Mogul emperors 

The first independent state in the Deccan under the 
Balimani dynast}. 3 repeated the histor} of the Delhi Sultanate 
It was founded in 1347 b} Hasan, or Zafur Khan, a Turkish or 
Afghan general, wlio with tho help of the Raja of Tekngarm 
threw off the abominable }oke of Muhammad Tughlak Then 
the inhabitants of Maharashtra lived through another long 
period of tyrann} during which the magnificence of the Court 
at Kulbarga and Bidar and the unbridled self indulgence of an 
arrogant militar} aristocrac} onl} threw into a more lurid 
light the misery of the servile population which supported 
them The annals of the dynast} tell the usual drear} tale of 
murderous intrigue, savage cruelty, detacher} and dc\astat 
mg war and famine, rebeved only b} the fine character of 

* Ho had saved his life by embracing Idaro 

"* Mia&desh was a Muhammadan principal it j m the Tapti vallej, 
founded in 1388 bj the Farukhi dynastj Its capital was Burhanpur 
s The founder claimed descent from an ancient Persian Linn 
Bahroan, * 
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Mahmud Gawan, the great Persian minister of Muhammad 
Shah III (1463-82), who was hilled by his drunken master 
Soon afterwards the chief Amirs of the Deccan, natne and 
foreign, took advantage of the rottenness of the Sultanate 
to assert then independence One after another five petty , 
Sultanates were formed 1 The Imad ShUhi of Berar, founded 
by a converted Hindu 2 The Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar, 
whose founder was a Maratha Brahman 3 The Add Shahi 
of Bijapur, of Turkish origin 4 The Band Shahi of Bidar, 
representing the residue of the Bahmanl kingdom 5 The 
Kutb Shahi of Golconda, also Turkish 

The Hindu kingdom of Yijayanagar came into bemg after 
1336, when the chief Hindu fortresses in the Deccan had 
been taken by Muhammad Tughlak The defeated forces of 
Tehngana and Mysore were rallied on the south bank of the 
Tungabhadra. nver by the five sons of Sangama, a Telugu or 
Kanarese chieftain The eldest, Hanhara I , founded the city 
of Vijajanagar and the first of several dynasties under whose 
suzerainty the Southern Indian principalities held up the 
Musalman armies for o\er two centuries .Early in the six* 
teenth century, under Krishna Deva, it was the dominant 
power in the Deccan, but in 1563 it fell before a combmed 
attack of the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda and 
Bidar, all of whom had previoush made use of the Hindu 
armies in their quatrrels with each other 

In the dark day s of the fourteenth century , when the Hindu 
cause might have seemed hopeless, two Brahman brothers, 
Madhaia and Say ana, who served as ministers to Bukka I 
and Hanhara II , set" themselves the task of preserving for 
posterity the sacred literature which formed the basis of Vedic 
religion Madhava (6 1319) made a compendium of Sansknt 
philosophy , the Sarradarsana -samgraha, while S liana (d 
13S7)wTote an exegesis of a number of Vedic texts, mcludmg 
the Btg-Veda, the Atlareya Bruhmana and Aranyaka These 
works ate among the most important contributions to Sansknt 
scholarship now extant 
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Philosophical research did not, how ever, revu e Vedic ideals 
of life or the spirit of Aryan polity Pressure from without 
unde the empire of Vijayamgar a military despotism, and 
Hinduism, like Islam, was infected by the corruption of a time 
of violent passions engendered bj brutal warfare But trade 
and industry flourished greatly under the protection of the 
Rajas Their magnificent city was one of the most important 
commercial centres of the East and a city of refuge for all 
Hindus, until it was utterly destroyed bj the allied sultans of 
the Deccan in 1565, after the battle of Tahkota 

Before this (happened, Timur’s descendants had made good 
their claim to the throne of Delhi, and the maritime powers of 
Western Europe had begun to challenge the monopoly of 
Eastern trade then held bj the Ottoman Turks and Venetians 


CHRONOLOGY OF NORTHERN INDIA, 

eire A d 900-1526 
a.h 

c 933—4 Old Delhi founded 

986-7 Sabuktigin & raids into the Punjab 
997-1030 Malimud, Sultan of Ghazni 
1001—26 Mahmud s Indian raids 

1114 Bhaskaracbarya, astronomer, b 
1150 Aland dm Ghon Sultan of Ghazni 
1173-1206 Muhammad Ghon, Sultan of Ghazni, 

1191 'Muhammad Ghon defeated by Pnthvi raj 

1192 Muhammad Ghon victorious at second battle of Tarain. 

1193 Kutb ud din Aibak occupies Delhi 

1197-99 Muhammad Khilji overruns Bihar and Bengal, 

1206 Kutb ud din founds the Slava dynasty of Delhi, 

1221-22 Mogul invasions, 

1290-6 JaUluddin (FIroz Shah) founds Khilji drr.wv c f T vr- T 
1294 Al&udcbn raids the Deccan and succeeds JalUiaddln, 
1297-1305 Mogul invasions 

1302-11 Malik Kafur overruns Southern ImLa, L>vSra*a 

mudra (Mysore) Kanclil and 'M.edrra, 
f32T Ghij asuddln founds Tughlsk dmar-T c* TV" , 

1325-51 Muhammad Tughlak 
1351-88 Ftroz Shah Tughtak. 

1347 The Deccan independent of tie* TW- . Szltaziate. 
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1388 General break up of the Sultanate 
139S Timur invades India 

1399 Jaunpur independent under the Shark! dynasty 
c 1411 Raman and d 
1414-50 Sayyid dynasty of Delhi 
1450-13% Lodi dynasty of Delhi 

15% Babur wins the battle of Fanipat 


SOUTHERN INDIA 

C 1336 A ljayanag&r empire founded 
c 1340-S7 Madhava and Sayana A echo scholars 
1347 15% Bahmaru Sultanate of the Deccan 
1490-1312 Break up of the Bahmanl Sultanate 
1498 A asco da Gama at Calicut 
1510 Albuquerque captures Goa 


CHAPTER IV 

BABUR AND ALBUQUERQUE — HUMAYfi*. AND SHER SHAH — 
SALIM OR ISLAM SHAH 

The efforts of tUe TV estem European powers to reopen l>\ way 
of the sea the ancient Arj an connections with India and of tho 
Moguls to possess themseh cs of India s nches b\ land conquest 
began almost simultaneously Tho most prominent figures in 
these two great adi entures Albuquerque, a scion of the rot al 
house of Portugal, and Babur, the Mogul chieftain were both 
men of gemus But while the former movement gradually 
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Babur prince of Ferghana or Ivhokand in Central Asia was 
not concerned in W estem politics but the Portugue e attack 
•was a diversion m his favour for the Ottoman Sultan Selim I 
himself had designs upon India His conquests in Peraa and 
bitter hatred of the Persian Shiahs made him a dangerous 
neighbour for the Alogul Selim s claim to be the heir of 
Abbasid Khalifs was moreover direct 1\ opposed to that of 
Babur s ancestor Timur who pretended to represent the 
family of the Shiah Khalif Ah 

After A asco da Gama and Ins associates had shown the wav 
to the Malabar coast in 1-19S and all Portugal had been thrilled 
by reports of Christian communities in India Albuquerque in 
command of a naval squadron built a fort at Cochin bj per 
mission of the Zamorrn took Goa from the Bijapur Sultan 
{1510) and Diu from Gujarat established fortified stations at 
Ormuz and Socotra commanding the Persian Gulf and Bed 
Sea respectively The trade route to the Far East was secured 
by fortified factories at Colombo and Malacca The Turkish 
Egyptian and Gujarati fleets were driven off the seas bj the 
better seamanship and artillery of the Portuguese and before 
Albuquerque died at sea in 1518 broken down b} the intrigues 
of his enemies at home the whole current of maritime trade 
between East and W est had been diverted from its ancient 
channels leading to the Mediterranean to the Cape route 
leading to the Atlantic seaboard The economic revolution 
which this invoh ed opened a new booh of fate for India and 
for Europe The masten of the sea consummated bj the 
manners of the sixteenth century was an uplift for the human 
race and a new world was in the making The Arjons who 
in the dawn of histora had opened the great land wavs of the 
East now began to pioneer the ocean wavs There were few 
saints or seers among them So it was with Islam and so no 
doubt, with the Acdic Aryans But the} had behind them 
the d jnarrns the subconscious power which works uHimatelv 
for the universal good 

Babur possessed a more striking and picturesque personality 
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than any of the Portuguese sea captains His fascinating 
memoirs are a unique contribution to the history of the 
penod The Mogul land conquest, however, had not the same 
iustonca 1 significance as the Arj m conquest of the seas it 
was only the climax of the long sequence of invasions which 
liegan with the forcing of the land gates of Aryavarta by the 
nomads of Central Asia After capturing and losing twice his 
ancestral capital, Samarkand, Babur in 1504 seized Kabul and 
other Afghan fortresses Sikandar Lodi, a capable soldier and 
administrator, w as then on the throne of Delhi Babur waited 

while ho organised his mounted bowmen and artillery In 
1517 Sikandar died, and lus stupid and inexperienced son, 
Ibrahim, succeeded A few years later Babur was in the 
Punjab with only 10 000 picked horsemen but a strong force 
of artillery He was a bom cavalry leader and knew how to 
u*e Ins guns, w hich had begun to be the decisive weapon both 
on land and sou In 1526 he smashed Ibrahim s ill led host 
on the field o| Panipat The sultan fell in the fight and B3 bin- 
entered Delhi and Agra The next year, near Fatehpur Sikn, 
ho completely defeated the Rana Sanga of Chitor, who, mis- 
trusting the Mogul strangers more than Indians and Afghans, 
rallied all the Rajput forces to tho support of Muhammad 
Ibrahim s brother In 1529 Babur beat the Af ghan ciu^L of 
Bihar on the banks of the Gogra River, near B an? 
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girtlcn palace mar Agra, to repair the roads and to reorganise 
his Kingdom His four young sons assisted him os prov incial 
governors, and the officers who had shared his cheqiurcd 
fortunes from his bo \ hood were rewarded ant h fiefs or jljirs 
Babur s untimely death m I5J0 less than ine years aftir he 
liad been proclaimed as Padshah at D( Ihi left the Moguls ■with 
a very precarious foothold in India Uumai un, lllhur s eldest 
son and heir to tho throne had possession of the treasury at 
Agra, hut his brother Kumrun who held Kabul and thus cut 
him off from tho Mogul base in the north west, promptlv seized 
tho Punjab Ills other two brothers Ilindal and A^kari 
played a similarly selfish game with results disastrous both to 
Hum il\ un and themselves The powerful Sultan oi Gujarat, 
Bahadur Shah, and Slier Khan, one of the Afghan chiefs 
Bottled in Bihar who had submitted to Babur, vrerc both aiming 
at tho overlortlship of Hindustan, using the relatives of the 
lato Lodi Sultan of Delia as stalking horses Humayun, who 
was not lacking m courage, first disposed of Ibralum, Lodi s 
brother, and then conducted a brilliant campaign against the 
Gujarat Sultan, who had previously conquered Alalwa and 
tal cn the great Mew ar stronghold, Chitor II© w as, however, 
no match for Sher Khan s strategy and cunning In 1539 he 
was badly beaten by tho Afghans at Chausa, near Bu\ar 
Ivine months afterwards o decisive defeat at Ivanauj made him 
a fugitive dependent on tho chivalrous assistance of some of the 
.Rajput chieftains Kamran made terms with the victorious 
Afghan, giving up the Punjab on condition of being allow ed to 
retain Kabul 

Humayun offended his Bajput friends by Ins tactless be 
haviour, and eventually , in 1544, had toplace himself under the 
protection of the Shah of Persia to escape from his intriguing 
brothers He thus disappeared from Indian politics for about 
eleven years But in the course of his wanderings he had 
entered onto st romantic imp match walb & Peisoa-o JUdi, 
Hamida Bano Begam, and before leaving Indian sod a son 
and heir was born to him at Umarkot, a fortress on the borders 
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of Sind This child of the desert grew up to be the real 
founder of the Mogul Empire m India, Akbar the Great 

Sher Khan’s victor} at Kanauj put the Sultanate of Delhi, 
together with Binar and Bengal, into tlie hands of the Afghan 
tnbe of SOr for fifteen years The only distinguished ruler of 
that Ime, Sher Shah, or Sher Khan himself, enjoyed, like Babur, 
a bnef reign of five years He was a strict Sunni Musalman, 
with great intelligence, restle'o energy and iron will His 
experience as manager of his father’s jagir had taught him that 
the traditional methods of the hereditary revenue officials 
(kanungos) deprived the state treasury of a large amount of 
its dues He therefore regulated the assessment of his land 
revenue by an exact sjstem of land measurement, and pro- 
tected as far as possible industrious ryots from unauthorised 
demands and wanton injury to their crops by stringent regu- 
lations, enforced with a rigid military discipline Law and 
order were maintained with cruel seventy, whoever the 
offender might be — a prince of the royal house, an oppressive 
zamindar or an obstmate ryot His revenue assessment, about 
one fourth of the crops, was considered a moderate one He 
encouraged trade by improving the coinage and keeping the 
highways m good order But his statesmanship had no higher 
aim than to satisfy the cupidity of his own countrymen by 
lavish distribution of largesse and to create a war machine 
which might crush for ever the power of the Hindu princes 
In Ins dealings with the latter he recognised no code of honour 
or humanity He treacherously massacred the Rajput garrison 
of Raisin, after a solemn pledge of safe conduct, and consigned 
the Rifja’s daughter and three boys, his nephews, to the vilest 
outrages Such conduct naturally only stiffened the Hindu 
resistance, and though he took Malwa from the Gujarat Sultan, 
and several Rajput fortresses, he narrowly escaped disaster m 
a campaign against Maldeo, the Maharaja of Marwar In 1545 
he was killed during the siege of the Chandel fortress of 
Kalanjar The memory of this great landlord is perpetuated 
by a noble monument on his family estate at Sahasram — one of 
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the manj splendid temples dedicated to the cult o£ one mm 
rale upon -which the Indian sultans lavished the nches they 
■wrung from the long suffering ry ot 

The only noteworthy event in the eight years' reign of 
Slier Shah s successor, Salun or Islam Shah (1545-53) was a 
socialist religious movement, based upon the teaching of the 
Quran started by the Shaikh Alai His eloquence roused 
the fanaticism of the Punjab mob and serious disturbances 
occurred The Shaikh defied the authority of the Sultan 
and was eventually beaten to death by' Ins orders 

Then, as usual the Sur dynasty fell bv the profligacy and 
follv of its members A year after Islam Shah s death, three 
Afghan factions were engaged in a murderous struggle for 
supremacy, the strongest man being a Hindu merchant, 
Hemu, nominally acting as commander m chief in Bengal for 
Add Shah, nicknamed Adah “ the Fool,” a brother in law of 
Islam Shah 

Such was the situation whep Humayiin who had secured 
the aid of Shah Tahmasp by binding lumself to propagate 
Shiah doctnnes m India had fought lus way back to Kabul 
with a Persian army and put out his brother Kamran s eyes to 
prevent further treachery A message from India urged him 
to push his advantage further His staunch fnend, Bairam 
Khan, a Turkish general who had joined Humavun m exile, 
came to lus aid with a body of Mogul troopers In 1556 
Hunm un re entered Delhi and was again proclaimed Padshah 
of Hindustan Seven months later he fell down the staircase 
of his palace and died from the effects of Ins injuries Bairam 
Khan and his ward, Akbar, a boy of thirteen, were left to 
maintain the clauhs of the house of Timur against its many 
rnals, Muslim and Hindu 
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CHAPTER V 

A KHAR AND TIIE ALA KINO OF TIIF MOGUL EMTIRF — IBP Alll'f 
ADIL SHAII II OF lUJArUR 

Baiuaais Ioy alty and military skill saved Akbar s lifo and 
throne in a situation of great difficulty and danger There 
after Akbar s own fine character and achievements were the 
making of the Mogul Empire Schooled from his earliest \ cars, 
like Babur, in a rough soldiers camp, he escaped the usual 
demoralising atmosphere of the royal harem The ordinary 
royal tutors drill, calligraphy and reading, I10 obstinateh 
shirked, and remained illiterate all his life But ho loved to 
have books read to him and learnt much Sufi poetry bv heart, 
thereby developing a wonderful memory and a bent of mind 
which influenced las ideas of statecraft He grew up to man 
hood with a robust constitution and prodigious phvsica! 
strength, combining reckless daring with an mtuitivo military 
gemus which made him the terror of his enemies and the idol 
of his own soldiers His “ happy sayings,” recorded by Abul 
Pazl, reflect some of his spiritual struggles and his efforts 
towards self conquest In his youth ho w as a keen sportsman, 
but later in life he gave up hunting nnd restricted the slaughter 
of animals A my stic by temperament, he plunged eagerly into 
the discussion of metaphysical problems with religious men of 
all sects He w as also keenly interested in music, painting and 
mechanical arts To all affairs of State, civil as w ell as mihtarv , 
he gave the closest personal attention ability and trust* 
worthiness were the only passports for promotion in Ins semco 
He was, it was said by one of the Jesuit pnests 1 who attended 
his Court for many years, * great with the great and lowly 
with the lowly ” 

At the time of Humay un’s death Bairam with Akbar in his 


1 Father Jerome Xavier 
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chargee was in the Punjab chasing one of Sher Shah’s nephews, 
Sikandir, after he had been dm en out of Delhi Htmfi, 
advancing from Bengal with a great army of Afghan and 
Rajput allies, was a much more formidable antagonist At 
fir»t he carried all before him Agra fell and then Delhi 
where Hfmii proclaimed himself emperor under the traditional 
Hindu title of Raja Bikramajit (Vikramaditya) But when 
he moved out, into districts stricken bj a great famine, to 
attach the rest of the Mogul forces which rallied round the 
youthful Padshah, his fortune deserted him Bairam’s 
advanced guard surprised and captured hi$ whole path of 
artillery In the pitched battle which took place, Not ember 5, 
152G, on the plams of Panipat, the Moguls, outnumbered by 
more than five to one, were nearly overwhelmed by a tre 
mendous charge of elephants, when Hemu was blinded and 
knocked senseless by an arrow, and the tide of victory turned 
His army fled, and 1500 elephants with an enormous booty 
fell mto the victors’ hands The dying Hemu was taken 
prisoner and despatched in Bairam’s and Akbar’s presence 1 
Delhi and Agra were again in the hands of the Moguls 

Tor three and a half years more Bairam, as Protector of the 
realm, continued the conflict until Ajmer, Gwahor and Jaunpur 
were occupied and the rest of the Sur family were disposed of 
Sikandar Sur, who submitted, was given a jagfr m Bengal At 
the age of eighteen Akbar, chafing under the restraints of 
Bairam’s authority, dismissed the Protector and took the 
government mto his own hands The Khan, who resented the 
insolence of Akbar’s enroj, rebelled He was defeated and 
taken prisoner, graciously pardoned by his sovereign and sent 
off to Mecca, but on his way to the coast a Te-vengeful Afghan 
waylaid and lulled him His son, Abdurrahtm, rose to the 
highest rank in Akbar’s service and married a daughter of 
Prince Damyal 

Malwa was conquered in 1561-62 The turning point m 

1 tthether Akbar, at Bairara’s bidding, joined Wi the outrage, or 
chivalrously refused, is a detail upon which the evidence is conflicting 
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Akbar s career came with his mamige eirlv in the latter Year 
with the daughter 1 of his father s Rajput friend, Raja Bihan 
Mall, chief of Amber, after shaking off the influence of his 
intriguing foster mother, Maham Anaga, and her disreputable 
associates Tram that time ALbar kept steadfastly m view 
the Hin du ideal of a Chakravartm or of India united under one 
sovereign ruler, not by conquest alone but by the availing 
obedience of all his subjects Only Husam Shah of Gaur and 
a few minor sultans of Hindustan had seriously attempted to 
forge the political, social and religious ties by which Islam and 
Hinduism might be mutually reconciled The approach m 
that direction had hitherto been mostly from below and from 
the Hin du side the strict Sunni Musalman was alwovs 
resolutely opposed to any concession to the infidel 

The account of Akbar s military conquests extending over 
forty years must be relegated to the chronological table, 
though his much more important administrative reforms 
would have been impossible but for the enormous prestige he 
won by Ins successes in the battle field Ambitious viceroys, 
rebellious generals, intngumg relatives and fanatical mullas 
were taught that no one in Hindustan could waeld the sword 
better than the Padshah himself The only effective stand 
against his victorious arms w-as made by the Rana Partap 
btngh with lus devoted Rajputs m the hills of Mewar In 
every difficult and important enterprise Akbar was lnmself m 
the field, leading the van He bore a charmed life and his 
exploits became popular legends, like those of the Pandava 
heroes Nearlv half his soldiers and several of his best 
generals, e g Bhagavan Das, Man Smgh and Todar Mall, were 
Hindus Except when treachery or disobedience called for 
exemplary punishment, Akbar was willing to convert an 
enemy into an ally bv giving him an honourable place m his 
service 

Within a year of his mamage with the Rajput princess he 

* Known os Man, am zamiim The Mary o! the Age She was the 
mother of Jahangir 
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abolished one of the time honoured institutions sanctioned by 
the Prophet himself, the enslavement of prisoners of war Not 
long afterwards (1563-64) he startled the Ulama, his Muslim 
legal advisers, by relieving Hindus of two specially galling 
taxes — the one on pilgrims and the other the poll tax, or jxzya, 
originally instituted b\ the Xhalif Omar He was well repaid 
for the great Sacrifice of revenue by the willing and loval service 
of his Rajput adherents Akbar then commenced to put the 
state finances in order and ensure the regular payment of his 
arm} by dismissing corrupt officials and introducing gradually 
a long senes of revenue reforms (1565-80) on the lines of Sher 
Shah s settlement In this work Itimad Kh an , Muzaffar 
Khan Turbatl and afterwards Todar Mall, 1 a Hindu revenue 
official who had attracted Akbar'3 notice by hi& honesty and 
abd.it}, were his chief technical advisers The lands were 
first carefully measured, then classified according to the average 
produce The Government share was fixed at one third of 
the average crop, nommall} higher than Sher Shah’s assess- 
ment, but not really so when the abolition of tbe jtzya and of 
numerous extra cesses is taken into account In Babur’s 
time there was no limit to the extortion of revenue collectors 
except when the r} ots fled to the forests and left their fields 
uncultivated Akbar s firm rule, the prestige of his name, and 
the care be took in the appointment and control of his officials 
gradually restored the confidence of the ryot and made tbe 
Padshah the richest monarch of his age 2 Tbe ryot paid his 
taxes in money or kind direct!} to the kron, or district revenue 
officer, instead of through the zammdar or the headman of his 
village 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar’s suzerainty was 
acknowledged bj all the surviving rulers of Northern. India, 

* Subsequently created Raj a ami t akll of the Empire -Vs a general 
he took the leading part m the suppression of the Afghan revolt in 
Bengal (1580) 

* It has been estimated that Akbar s land revenue alone at tho close 
of his reign, amounted to about £20 000,000 sterling annually, present 
value 
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The Muhammadan world was at this time m a state of 
ferment at the approach of the millennium of the Hijra and 
the expected appearance of the Mahdi, who, according to 
prophecy, was to he the Khahf of the new age and make Islam 
a universal religion A pretended Malidi had appeared m 
the north west and roused the fanaticism of the Afghan tribes 
men The religious fervour excited by Chaitanya’s mission 
Bengal and by the teaching of the Sikh Guru Nanak (1469- 
1539) in the Punjab had affected both Musalmans and Hmdus 
Learnt d and devout Muslims began to throw themsehes mto 
tlio study of comparative religion Akbar s alert mind was 
seized by the spirit of the age Soon after he had started to 
build a new capital at Tatehpur Sikri to celebrate the birth of 
a son and heir (Pnnco Salim, 1569), the Shaikh Mubarak, re 
putul to be the most learned man in Islam, sought protection 
at Akbar's Court from the persecutions of the Sunni mu 11 as 
Tho Shaikh and his two able sons, FaizI, poet and physician, 
and Abul Tazl, a theological student, became Akbar’s inti 
mates 

With their help the Padshah collected a great library of 
books on history , philosophy , religion and science, translated 
mto Persian from Sanskrit, Greek and Arabic, which were 
read to him by the librarians and illustrated by the Court 
paintcrs He also inaugurated formal discussions on religion 
and theology, at first open to his Muslim courtiers only, but 
later on to Brahmans, Jams, Zoroastnnns, Jews Christians 
and others who were in the Mogul service or had been specially 
m\ ited to tho Court Akbar was mtensely curious to under 
stand tho religion of the foreigners, who were equally formid 
able on land and sea, 1 by w hoso leave only the Mogul pilgrim 
ships could sad to tho Red Sea ports Ho thought, perhaps, 

1 In 1170 Goa was attacked by the combined armies o£ Byajmr and 
Altmadnagar, elded by their triumphant campaign agunst tho tija 
lani^ir empire fi\o jearji before But a garrison of 700 Portuguese, 
aided by a few hundred civilians held the citj for ten months until the 
*uigo WO* raised 
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lu might Uam the scent of tin pxvchic power which made the 
Portuguese gunners Utter than ins own In 15^0 n Jesuit 
mission at Akbar s invitation nmvfd at Katehpur am! rc 
maincd at Court for three v earn In the meantime A^bar turd 
of the Molent wrangling of tin Muslim doctors of divuuty, 
had obtained from thim a dec rec drafteil by bhatkli Mubarak, 
recognising the Puddiah s ruling in religious questions ns final, 
protrded that it was supported b\ a verse from the Quran and 
of benefit to tho nation 

The Jesuit fathers were treated with extraordman respect, 
but they were disappointed in tlntr efforts, followed up bv 
two sub-cqucnt mt-Mons to w m Akbar ns a convert Though 
Christian principles, as presented by tlie Gospels, seemed to 
attract him strongly, the mentality of tho missionaries was too 
like that of tho Sunni mullas to appeal to Akbars religious 
sense The Jesuit Order in Portugal had already strangled 
the humanist teaching of tho national university at Coimbra 
and introduced the horrors of the Inquisition into Goa 
Akbar, as a statesman could not find m Christian dogma tho 
means of making a united India 

Political unrest in the provinces was, moreover, constant!; 
distracting his attention from this all absorbing subject In 
15S0-81 Akbar, by a strenuous campaign, foiled a dangerous 
conspiracy to supplant him by his worthless, but orthodox, 
half brother, Muhammad Hakim, the Padshah s representative 
ot Kabul, after hanging in the face of the arm; Ins o\rn 
Finance Minister, Shah Jlansur, who was thrice detected vn 
treasonable correspondence with the rebels 

At last Akbar resolved to cut the Gordian knot bv virtually 
assuming tlie position for which no other man in Islam seemed 
better qualified — tbit of tho expected Malidi, or spiritual 
guide Under the name of TauJud Jlaht the Divine Umtv , or 
Din Jtahi, the Divine Faith, he created an Imperial Order in 
four grades, the members of which were pledged to acknow 
ledge the Pidshah as their spiritual leader and to devote t6 the 
service of the state their property, live-, honour and religion 
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The monotheistic principles of Islam were recognised, but the 
ritual prescribed was eclectic, adapted mostl j from Zoroastnan 
worship The members were expected to abstain from meat 
The Padshah aKo favoured the Christian custom of mono 
gamj — * To seek for more than one wife,” he said, “ is to work 
one s own undoing ” 1 No one Was to be forced to join the 
Order Raja Man Singh was among the prominent Hindus 
who refused Ahbar really went no further than to define 
more precisely the position which almost every emperor of 
Hindustan had tacitly assumed The Hmdu bhakti tradition 
had always made a Chakravartin Vishnu's Vicegerent on earth 
With few exceptions everj great Indian sultan was Ins own 
Khalif 

Ahbar reigned thirteen years after the proclamation of the 
Dm llahi Among his social regulations were the prevention 
of forcible sail and the prohibition of the circumcision of 
children before the age of twelve The slaughter of oxen, 
buffaloes, horses and camels was also forbidden He outlmed 
a curriculum of moral and scientific instruction for Muslim 
schools to replace the conventional Arabic studies based only on 
the Quran He encouraged the study of Sanskrit and showed 
deep interest in scientific inquiry, but did not foresee the 
part which the printing of books was to play in the revival of 
learning Apart from military road making and the improve- 
ment of the imperial mint, Akbar devised no great economic 
measures, though he took much care m the organisation of 
industry and in the regulation of prices Some of the special 
requirements of the army and of the elaborate administrative 
machinery w ere supplied by nearly a hundred state factories 
(karkhanahs), each under the control of an official responsible 
to the High Steward of the Court (Khan i Saman) No stigma 
of sla\ cry was attached to Ahbar’s service TTis great building 
enterprises drew numbers of skilled Hmdu craftsmen from 
Raj pu tana and Bengal But the Hindu co operative system 
"was not recognised bj Mogul polity The self governing guilds, 
1 din t Alban, “ H13 Slajestj s Y\ ise Sayings 
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which m pro Muhammadan times had formed ono of the mo«t 
influential estates of the realm took their orders from the 
Mogul officials The ullage eouncilJors who were addressed 
with tho utmost deference b\ the agents of the great Chota 
rajas were allowed to regulate parochial affairs but could 
expect no con ideration from tho Fatijdar s 1 troopers if thej 
showed an independent spirit In the towns likewise Akbar 
made no attempt to revive the Hindu s-y stem of local self 
government The Kotwai tho chief pol ce officer assumed 
the ancient functions of tho guilds and of the elected municipal 
boards otherwise he ordj maintained order and enforced the 
decrees of the Padshah 

Nevertheless if ALbar s successors had built as wisely and 
rchgiouslv os he Ins efforts to create a national spirit akin to 
the bushido of Japan might hav e siieceeded I Km itself bod 
grown out of even cruder beginnings But tho Dt n Ila? i os a 
state religion did not sunuv c its founder Shaikh Mubarak and 
his two sons Todar Mall and roost of A1 bar s chief Hindu 
collaborators predeceased him Akbar s many beneficent 
reforms once more revived the industry commerce and agn 
culture of Hindustan In normal years food and other 
necessaries of life were extremely cheap and plentiful but 
several severe famines occurred the worst being from 150a to 
1598 when Akbar s relief measures failed to prevent terrible 
suffering and loss of life Mogul culture failed also to pro 
mote the independent urban life which gave the great impulse 
to European social and political progress It created many 
flourishing and well built towns Akbar s three capitals — 
,Agra Fatehpur Sikri and Lahore— were greater than the 
London of the sixteenth century But Akbar s Amirs and 
mansabdars were all land folk with no liking for enterprises 
overseas nor did he gi\e anj encouragement to his chief sea 
port Surat to compete with the Portuguese Dutch and English 
ton thncfinisnJ.oLtJjn. oaa, uTuyc +jut, wwn 

teenth century the Dutch monopoly of the spice trade became 
1 The military officer in charge of a provmc al subdivision 
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irntatmg to the good merchants of London, and a rise 
in the price of pepper determined them to trade directly 
with the East In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted them 
the Charter which led to the foundation of an empire far 
greater than ALbar’s 

In one important respect ALbar buildetl better than he 
knew Benares in his reign played no part m politics but 
unobtrusively renewed its ancient fame as the centre of India’s 
intellectual hfe Raja Man Singh built a palace there, and 
under his patronage Tulsi Das, the Vaishnava teacher and poet, 
wrote his famous Rama chartta miinasa, which, says Sir G 
Grierson; " is more familiar to ever\ "Hindu in Northern India 
than our Bible is to the average English peasant There is not 
a Hindu of Hindostan proper, whether prince or cottar, who 
docs not know its most famous \ erses and whose common talk 
is not coloured by it Its similes have entered even mto the 
language of Indian Muslims, some of who&e most ordinary 
idioms, though they know it not, made their first appearance 
in this work ” 1 

Akbar s greatest failure was m the upbringing of his own 
children Tho two younger princes, Murad and Damjal, 
quickl} drank themselves to death Salim s stronger constitu- 
tion unfortunately saved him from the same fate He lived 
to rebel agamst his father and to procure the murder of the 
Chancellor, Abul Tazl, m whose loyalty and ability he found 
the greatest obstacles to his own treacherous schemes Un 
doubtedly Akbar’s end w as hastened by the bitter experiences 
of lus later years But on his death bed in 1605 a formal 
reconciliation with his only surviving son took place, and 
Salim’s popularity with the army secured him the succession 
under the title of Jahangir, “ the World Conqueror *’ 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur, Akbar’s and Jahangir’s 
contemporary, is entitled to one of the highest places among 
the Musalman rulers of India Following Akbar’s example, 
he made no invidious distinction in. his civil and military 

1 Hastings' Encyclopedia of Rchgions 
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services between. Hindus and Muslims His revenue settle 
inent w as as efficient as ALbar s, and in one respect better, for 
the ryots could not understand Persian, in which ALbar s 
officers Kept their accounts, whereas the Hindu accountants 
in the Bijapur service used their vernacular Marathi Lihe 
ALbar he risked the hostihtj of his Sunni adherents by interest- 
ing himself m the Hindu and Christian religions 

Ibrahim never crossed swords with ALbar, but lus aunt, 
Chand Bib!, won herself imperishable fame among Indian 
women bj her gallant defence of her native city, Ahmadnagar, 
against the Mogul armj 


CHAPTER VI 

JAHANGIR AND SHAH JAHAN — DEGENERATION Of THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE 

A 

Jahangir and his son, Shah Jahan, ALbar’s proximate sue 
cessors, were insignificant personalities compared with ALbar 
But for his inborn artistic temperament and the splendour of 
his inheritance, Jahangir would have been accounted a aery 
brutal and vulgar despot Sian Singh and other of ALbar s 
stalwarts had fixed their hopes upon Jahangir s eldest son, 
Khusru, but this gifted and high minded prince, after bran" 
tortured and imprisoned by his father, was finally done to 
death in 1622 bj his brother, Khurram (Shah Jahan) 

The attractions of a beautiful Persian lady. Mi hr u n nisa, 
made a widow" by Jahangir’s orders, conquered the " World 
Conqueror ” Under the name of Nur Jahan, " Light of the 
World,” she ruled the empire with the help of able but greedy 
relatives, 1 while Jahangir went a hunting or bargained over 
bis wine cups for European pictures and cunos with the jovial 
English sea captain, Hawkins, and with James I 's ambas 
1 Her brother, Asa( Khan was Yl azir of the empire and her father 
Lord Ifigh Treasurer, or lUmadit'd daulah 
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sailor, Sir Thomas Roe, in exchange for trading privileges 
AKbar’s military machine held together fairlj well for seventy 
five 3 ears after his death The Mogul empire gradually in 
creased territorially until most of the southern kingdoms 
poured their wealth into tho Padshah’s coffers, but its moral 
and spiritual decline dates from tho death of Ahbar 

Jahangir put down with fiendish ferocity a rebellion led 
by Kliusru and another by an Afghan chief in Bengal His 
arrnj , under Pnnco Khurram s command, ended for a time the 
long struggle with the Mew ar state by forcing the Rana Amar 
Singh to come to terms The important fortress of Kangra 
was captured But Kandahar was lost to Shah Abbas of 
Persia, and on the sea the Portuguese plundered the Mogul 
ships unhindered 

Jahangir’s religious pose v aned according to circumstances 
To secure his succession to the throne he professed himself an 
orthodox Muslim and broke off all intercourse with the -Jesuit 
missionaries A 3 ear af tenvards the} were in high favour at 
Court again he decorated his palace with their pictures and 
used a Christian signet for stamping official documents Later 
on, in retaliation for the piratical attacks of the Goanese ships, 
ho ordered all Christian churches to bq closed and imprisoned 
Tather Jerome Xavier He retamed the I03 alt3 of Ins Rajput 
allies bj an eosv indifference to their “ idolatrous ’ practices, 
but helped to convert a peaceful religious movement into a 
powerful raihtar3 casto b3 torturing to death the Sikh Guru, 
Arjun, who had dared to show pity for the unhappy Prince 
Khushru In the absence of any serious religious propaganda 
the high politics of tho period, ignoring such trivialities as tho 
command of tho sea wavs, centred on the succession to the 
throne Xur Jaban favoured Pnnco Shahr3ar, Jahangirs 
30ungcst son, who was married to her daughter b3 her first 
husband, J A/gfess Asa/ Khan supported he# am sum at 
law, Shah Jalian Other possible candidates were Pnnco 
Pnrv iz, Shah Jahiin’b elder brother, a dnmkard like his father, 
and Jahangir a grandson, Dlwar Bahlish, or Bulaki, son of 
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Khushru Shah Jahan who w as bj far thq strongest of the 
quartette determined to follow his father s example and male 
good his claim by rebell on The imperial general Hahabai 
Khan with the help of the loj al Rajputs put the rebel armj 
to flight and forced Shah Jahan to surrender his two sons as 
hostages for his future good behaviour Several of the Amirs 
were the victims of the Padshah s fury 

Then the situation turned to comedy Nur Johan brought 
apparently frivolous charges against Mahabat Khan who re 
taliated by kidnapping Jahangir while the Court was on the 
road to Kabul Nur Jahan led the imperial bodyguard to the 
rescue but w as driven back Unable to beat huu with bis own 
weapons she coaxed Mahabat Khan, to permit her to share her 
husband s captivity The Khan weakly consented and before 
long Jahangir was again at the head of his armj and the 
bold general was forced to seek refuge with Shah Jahan in 
the Deccan After this episode Jahangir enjojed one more 
summer in his lovely garden palace in Kashmir hut died in 
1627 when returning to Lahore 

Hur Jahan an accomplished and clever woman won 
popularity by her charitable disposition and must have had 
great qualities to ha\ e held her own and kept the admunstra 
tion going in. the difficult circumstances fate forced upon her 
In. spite of her extravagant unprincipled and self indulgent 
husband she made Akbars administrative s j stem work 
smoothly that is without great popular usings or senotta 
calamities other than an outbreak of plague which lasted for 
eight j ears 1 A strong got emment m Persia helped to keep 
up a profitable caravan trade between India and "Western 
Asia there was also a hvelj export trade to Europe bj sea 
mostly paid for in gold and sill er bulhon for India was in 
dustnallj self supporting except for novelties which appealed 
to the taste of the ruling classes only Both Jahangir s and 
Shah Jahan s treasury therefore found plenty of money to 

1 It began in 1610 m the Punjab and Bprcad over roost of Northern 
and 11 estera Ind a 
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spend on the increasmgh luxurious habits of the Court and 
its crowd of dependent* But without the stimulus of 
Ahbar s political genius the prospect of a great spiritual and 
intellectual renaissance m Islam gradually faded an ay * 

There was an element of state socialism m the Mogul ad 
mmistrative system n Inch was a direct encouragement to the 
extravagant living of the mansabdars An official could never 
bv his thrift make an\ provision for his children because all las 
property lapsed to the crown after his death and his faualv 
was entirely dependent on the Padshah s grace 
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pohcr) and proceeded to capture a number of Portuguese settle 
merits in India Cejlon Java and Malacca with a view to 
shifting the whole monopoly of the spice trade from Lisbon to 
•Amsterdam 

A few months after Jahangir s death Shah Jahan (162S-58) 
with Asaf Khan s help had settled the question of the succes 
sion by hilling off all lus surviving male relatives except 
Dawar Bal hsh who escaped to Persia His reign is common]} 
said to mark the zenith of the Mogul empire But the romantic 
glitter and effeminate beaut} of Shah Jahan s famous build 
mgs the Taj Mahall— an exquisite elegy on his beloved wife 
Mumtaz Mahall — the Moti Masjid at Agra and the Diwan i 
Khas at Delhi when compared with the robust vmiitj of 
A1 bar s monuments bear clear witness to the Blackening down 
of the Mogul poweT which was imperceptibly but contmuousl} 
takmg place after Akbar s death even though the armies of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan continued to push the boundaries of 
the empire farther south Shah Jahan was strong enough to 
put down a rising of the Rajput clans in Bundelkhand (16^8) 
and after many difficulties and intrigues to crush tho I ttle 
Musalman kingdom of Ahmadnagar (1632) which since tie 
capture of the citadel b} Akbar m 1G00 had revived under the 
leadership of an able Abyssunan slave Malik Ambar His 
armies could ray age the Deccan ruthlessly and force tl e 
Sultans of Golcondi and Bijapur to pa} tribute ll ith 160 000 
men his generals captured tho Portuguese fortif e 1 post at 
Hughh (1631) defended bj a garrison of barelj a thousand 
But when tho Great "Mogul vainglorious!} embarked on a 
campa gn for recovering tho Central Asian territories of Ins 
ancestor Tunur tho weakness of lus armour showed itself 
He got back Kandahar b} bribing tho Pcrsiau governor Ah 
"Mardan Khan But an expedition into Bidakshun and Balk] 
commanded b} his son Pnnco Murid ended disastrously 
/l 04 7,1 Kandahar was retaken b> the Persians i.wu jears 
later and in 1652-53 the flower of the Mogul army commanded 
bj tho imperial princes — first bj Aurangrcb and afterwards 
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L\ Bara Shikoh — was discomfited Its artillery , aa had been 
tho case m several other sieges elsewhere, faded to breach 
the waifs Shah Jahan was constrained to make up for tho 
loss of six months revenue by squeezing the sultans of the 
Deccan 

Ah bar, w ho realised the weak point in his military equipment, 
had given closo personal attention to tho improvement of his 
ordnanco Shah Jahan was not a drunkard like his father, 
but be had neither tho creatii e energy nor the moral fibre of 
his grandfather He was more interested in his gaudy jewel, 
tho Peacock Throne, 1 than in Ins ordnance factories. Skilled 
artificers, w hen not engaged in tho extravagant hobbies of the 
Court, were poorly paid and had no social standing The 
Mogul subadiirs and their military subordinates over© too proud 
to put their hands to any mechanical arts except when the 
Padshah himself set tho example The Hindu blacksmiths 
were forbidden to make firearms, so that bows and arrows 
continued to bo used in India long after they were discarded in 
Europe Tho Moguls enlisted as manj European artillery 
men as possiblo into their service and left tho armed cruisers 
of tho Western powers to range tho Indian seas at their will 
Tins mental slackness implied something more than inferiority 
in weapons of war Agra and Delhi did not attract the best 
minds of Europe, but in medical science and in some branches 
of mechanics tho Western Btrangers at the Mogul Court w cro also 
proving their superiority Tho ago of scientific experiment 
and invention was beginning m Europo while India was 
mentally stagnating 

Shah Jahiin’s chief ment ns a ruler lay in his careful atten 
tion to re \enuo administration and m consideration for tho 
not from whom ho drew tho bulk of lua income So far as 
his arm stretched ho tned to protect tho ryot from irregular 
and tho ryot, c% cr grsrtetfnf for sraaff mercies, revered 
lus memory as a just and righteous lung Trom 1644 to 1656 
ho was assisted by an unusually honest and able Finance 
* Said to ha\o cost six orores of rupees. 
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Munster, SSdullah Khan All ami a con\ert from Hinduism 1 
The cruelly harassed provinces of the Deccan, after annexation, 
ncre administered by Aurangzeb who brought the revenue 
system mto line with that of the rest of the empire By this 
system Shah Jahan accumulated a hoard estimated at 3000 
millions of rupees But the French physician, Bernier a 
careful historical student who bred in India at the clo^e of 
Shah Jahan s reign though much impressed by the prosperity 
and richness of Bengal declared that in the other provinces the 
tyranny of the local governors was such that the ground was 
seldom tilled except under compulsion, and that the people 
were driven to despair by every kind of cruel treatment 
Shah Jahan s outburst of passion, soon after the death of 
Mumtaz ilahall (1631), when he rented his wrath upon the 
Christian prisoners from HughU and ordered the destruction of 
Hindu temples, must be taken to express the violence of Ins 
grief at the loss of his devoted wife, w ho was a pious "Muslim 
and iery bitter against the Portuguese for their cruel treatment 
of Muhammadans He was not ordinarily a fanatic, but he 
was by no means a great ruler A temble famine m the 
Deccan and in Gujarat (1630-32), followed by a pestilence 
which nearly wiped out the little English factory at Surat 
cannot be put to his account But he encouraged throughout 
his reign the vile practice of enslaving prisoners of war— men, 
women and children — which Akbar had forbidden He was 
powerless to check the misgovcmment of distant provinces, 
and even in the building of the Taj under his own eie at Agra 
thousand, of workmen are said to have died owing to the 
dishonesty and cruelty of the official paymasters 

Neither can the elegance, costliness and super refinement 
of Shah Jahan s buildings be taken to indicate progress in art 
The Taj Mahall, the sacred slmne in which he guarded the 
passionate love attachment of his early years, stands in a 
category by itself Most of his other buildings show unims 
1 It had become a tradition with Muslim rulers to teat o the collection 
of revenue very largely in the hands of hereditary Hindu oflicuds. 
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tikablc signs of in age of decadence of graceful dilettante 
accomplishments and intellectual flabbiness We may pity 
the old mm willed up m lus own palace by a treacherous son, 
but a monarch of his mental ind moral fibre was not* fit to rule 
an empire 

So thought Aurangzeb, the only one of Mumtaz Alahall s 
four sons Mho grew up as strict a Sunni as herself when Shih 
Jahan seemed on the point of death in 1657 Dara Shikoh, 
the eldest, was in Agra ind was the Padshah’s nominee but 
disqualified in the cies of miny Musalming by following 
Ahbar s religious neus The fact that thej Mere bom of the 
same mother did not dispose any one of the brothers to waive 
his traditional right to fight for the throne Each of them is 
a provincial viceroy had a standing army under his orders 
Shuja in Bengal and Murad Bakhsh m Gujarat were the first 
to assume the imperial title Aurangzeb from his post in the 
Deccan, Mith one eie on Jlir Jumla’s 1 European artillery and 
the other on Dara Shikoh (through his sister Roshanara, Lis 
faithful spy at Agra), cajoled Murad into an agreement for 
dividing the Empire Dara Shikoh s son Sulaunan Shikoh 
and Raja Jai Smgh of Jaipur defeated Shuja in February 165S 
Shortly afterwards Aurangzeb and Alir Jumla jomed forces 
with Murad and marched towards Agra Dara Shikoh and 
his Rajput allies were defeated m the decisive battle at Sirau 
garh Aurangzeb proceeded to seize the fort and treasury at 
Agra and to shut up Shah Jahan in his palace, from which he 
never emerged until his death eight years afterwards The 
foolish Murad, at last undeceived, n as arrested at a drunken 
revel planned bj Aurangzeb himself, and sent as a prisoner to 
Gwalior, Mherc he Mns afterwards murdered Dara Shikoh 
deserted b\ most of his supporters Mas vigorously pursued, 
and at last betrayed bj an' Afghan chief whose hfe ho had once 
ssret? After being treated with the niesi indignities he was 

* Mir Jumla was a Persian merchant adventurer who first m the . 
*n tee of the Sultan of Golconda and afterwards as on all} of Aurangzeb, 
ad become one of the first nobles of the Deccan 
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tried hj the Ularnu ns a iu retie and nIU of infidels nnd 
helm tied 

Shttjil gamut ground for a tune nnd won m< r Aurangzibs 
ehhst son to his chum hut with the imperial treason in hn 
possession and Mir lutnla b> lui side AuringrCl) soon prmed 
himscU masli r Sluija with nil Ins fa mi I \ w« re dmen into the 
mountains of Araknn and wtro never he ml of agon So 
ended tho war of succession 


ClIAI’Tril vti 

atkanqzEh ami si\ajI — Titr sikh mialsa— msr or e\o 

LAM) S SEA row Tit— — Tltt IMTED LAST INDIA COMrAM 

AuramjzEb, born m the purple, and tho wealthiest monarch 
of his time, jet austere nnd strict mall tho forms of his religion, 
set himself tho task of making all India conform to the law of 
Islam, as interpreted b\ himself and his Sunni Dlsma lor 
nearlj fiftj jears ho toiled unccasmgh m what ho took to he 
a Muslim ruler a dutj, to undo all tho reconcihaton work of 
Akbar and others, and to nd India of hcresj , using tho military 
instrument Akbar had placed in his hands, at tho same time 
plotting to break all the leaders of Hinduism who kept faith 
with their overlord hut wtro an obstacle in lus path Ho 
pursued hia aim with a cold inflexible conformity to Muslim 
legal procedure and with n total disregard of personal ineon 
vemences Ho was not without a strict sense of justice when 
his religious prejudices were not touched as ho proved bj 
abolishing a great number of vexatious tolls and illegal cesses 
But ho lacked all the higher qualities w bich had inspired tho 
great leaders of Islam He could exasperate the Hindus by 
persecution, insults and petty annoyances and alienate his 
officers bj a morbidlj suspicious temper, but he was incapable 
of p.ny great plan either for crushing the infidel or for removing 
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the intellectual inertia which was settling upon Mogul India 
On the contrary , he did all he could to narrow its mental 
activities He forbade not onl\ the teaching of the Vedas by 
Brahmans but the writing of pohtical history, the most sohd 
intellectual recreation of his Muslim courtiers He expelled 
musicians and painters from his court and put a stop to 
extrai agant memorials of the dead, but his own aesthetic 
imagination comprehended no alternatives beyond the dis 
tribution of alms to the Muhammadan poor and the budding 
of a few mosques and schools to replace the thousands of Hindu 
temples and schools he destroyed In every respect Sivaji the 
Maratha, his much maligned antagonist, was a greater historical 
figure than the Great Mogul, Aurangzeb 

Since the destruction of the Yadava kingdom by the Delhi 
Sultan's armies m the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
people of Maharashtra had enjoyed no independent political 
life Maratha Brahmans had been largely employed by the 
Sultans of the Deccan as revenue experts and intelligence 
officers The klaratha jeomanrj served as free lances mthe 
armies of different Musalman states and had fought on the 
Muslim side at the battle of Talikota Many of their chief* ams f 
wero jagirdars under the Musalman rulers, and the latter fre- 
quently took their wives from the Maratha nobility Though 
de\ otedlj attached to their own religion, the Maratnas, like 
other Hindus, often worshipped at the shrines of Musbm saints 
Siviji s father, Shahaji Bhonsle, was a jaglrdar who bad joined 
in Malik Ambar’s gallant defence of Ahmadnagar against Shall 
J alian's armies Later he served the Bijapur Sultan in fight- 
ing the Moguls After his second marriage, his first wife, 

- Jijabai, Uved with her second son Sivaji on the family jagir 
at Poona Ono of Shahajls veterans, Dadoji Kondadev, a 
learned Brahman whose courage and wisdom had saved the 
yunng mother and* her cinl'd trom the manj penis to which they 
verc exposed, was Sivaji s tutor m the dharma of Hindu 
nobihtj At the age of eighteen, proud of Ins supposed descent 

from the Yadavas of Devagin and from the Ranas of Udaipur, 
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and a bhakta devoted to lus mother’s patron goddess, Bhavanl, 
Sivaji revolted at the sufferings of his native land Instead 
of seeking lucrative employment in the service of Bijapur or 
with .the Moguls, he set himself the seemingly hopeless task 
of expelling the Musalman conqueror from the Deccan The 
wild lullmen from the Sahj adns, u ho served as guards on the 
family estate, were his first allies In 1646 he begin to 
challenge the power of Bijapur by seizing a number of hill forts 
surrounding his estate and bv raiding government treasure 
Bljapur replied by arresting lus father, Shahaji, and threaten* 
mg lum with death if his son refused to surrender himself. 
Sivaji in this dilemma negotiated with Shah JahSn and 
obtained his father’s release (1649) A few years afterwards 
he annexed the jaglr of a prominent Maratha noble, Chandra 
Rao More, who was privy to a Bijapur plot for entrapping him 
and had been killed in a quarrel with SivajI’s partisans. 
Sivaji had now collected a numerous following of all classes 
of Ins countrymen inspired by Ins reckless danng, winning 
personality and by lus enthusiasm for the cause A con- 
temporary Vaisknava poet, Tukaram, 1 and his chela, Ramda*. 
t had kindled anew the fire of religious exaltation and roused the 
country-side to rallj under the banner of dharma 

In 1659, a few months after Aurangzeb’s formal enthrone- 
ment, Sivaji came successfully out of a very critical situation. 
The Bijapur government had sent Afzul Khan, a near relati\ e 
of the Sultan, with an army of 12,000 cavalry and artillerv to 
bring back the rebel dead or alive. The Khan, knowing tho 
difficulty of the country commanded by Sivfiji’a mountain 
strongholds, sent a Brahman envoy to invite him to a con- 
ference Sivaji, who knew from his own spies and from tho 
Brahman himself that only treachery was intended, assented, 
and having made his military preparations w ent to the meeting- 
place w ith concealed weapons, prepared to meet craft by craft 

1 At tlio present time, saja Sir O Grierson, 16 million Peccnn 
peasants ot all costes ami creeds sing TiVWariro’a -terse* in tin* lields 
bj dot anil m companies round sorno flickering lamp at mght 
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Afzul Khan a man of prodigious size and strength, beliewng 
hi a adtersarj to be unarmed, throw his left arm round Si\ ujl s 
ncok and tned to run lura through w ith lus sw onl The short 
but agile Maratha, avith the help of the “ tiger claws,” or steel 
points fastened to his left hand, forced the Khan to relax his 
gnp and stabbed him with lus 1 1 nchu, or scorpion dagger The 
encounter ended with the death of the BTjapur general and tho 
complete rout of his arm) b$ tbe Marilthas, who la\ in ambush 1 
The Bijapur government in 1602, after further disasters, 
were constrained to send ShahajI to negotiate peaco bj ncknow - 
ledgmg Si\ ajl as ruler of the territories he had \i on and as an 
all} agamst the Moguls SivajI then began to raid the adjoin- 
ing Mogul provinces AurangzCb m 1603 ordered Ins uncle, 
Shayista Khan, to attack tho Maratha chieftain m lus moun- 
tam lair, but after narrowly escaping from SivajI and lui* 
followers, who, disguised as a wedding part}, broke into tho 
Khan’s quarters at Poona bj night, ho retired to Aurangabad 
„ m disgust The next \ear SivajI earned off a n„h boot} from 
Surat, though an attack on tho English factor} faded 

On lus father’s death in 16G4 he assumed the title of 
struck corns in his owaTname and, with a fleet he had organised, 
prepared to make his sea frontier secure An unfortunate 
attack on some pilgrim ship3 induced the Bijiipur Sultan and 
the Moguls to jom forces agamst him SivajI, to meet this 
imminent danger, made terms with Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, 
the Rajput general, as a vassal of Aunngzcb and then lent 
his aid to the Moguls when they turned again on Bijapur 
Aurangzeb, v ho ardently wished to crush the Shiah hcres} of 
the Deccan Sultanates, summoned SivajI to Agra, ostensibly to 
reward him for lus services At the public durbar, however, 
Aurangzeb treated SivajI with studied contempt, and when he 
showed his resentment confined him to his quarters under a 

1 The text follows tho version of the story gi\en by Kincaid and 
Parasms {History of the Maratha People, pp 157 Of), which is much 
more convincing than Grant Duff's account derived from Muhammadan 
sources 
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In Maharashtra proper the mounted ycomann w ho formed tho 
bulk of Sivajis armv were kept under control and were not 
employed in revenue collection But outside, in tho Moglai 
territory , they vrero given a free hand in collecting tho chauth 
and sardtsmylh, the tax and super tax demanded ns tribute 
Though the commanders were expected to hand over to the 
treasury all valuables of gold, sih cr, jewelry, etc, it was 
naturallv only a system of organised plunder As long ns 
Si\ ajl Uved, however, strict disciplmo was mamtained in the 
Maratha armv, and even the Musalman historian, Kliafl Khan, 
goes so far as to admit that “ this treacherous, w orthlcss man " 
showed respect for Islam and protected women and children 
from outrage 

While the Maratha war of liberation was being waged ui tho 
Deccan, Aurangzeb was occupied w ith Ins religious propaganda 
m the north An unsuccessful campaign in Assam (ICG 1-03) 
had cost Mir Jumla his life Thereafter there was little to 
disturb the peace of Hindustan except some incursions of tho 
Afghan tribes and Aurangzeb s own fanatic policy. In 1GG9 
he gave orders to Ins provincial governors to destroy all the 
schools and temples of tho mfidels The Jats of tho Mathura 
district, infuriated bj the destruction of the splendid temple of 
Kesava Dcva, rose in revolt and gav e tho imperial forces much 
trouble for years afterwards When the Jodhpur Raja, 
Jaswant Singh, died m 1G78, the Rajputs of Marwar, incensed 
at an attempt to seizo his infant eons and bj a scne 3 of 
provocative edicts against Hinduism, including {lie revival of 
the jizya, the poll tax, flew to arms and onco more made 
common cause with the Rana of Mewar, Raj Singh, in defence 
of their rebgion One of AurangzCb’s sons. Prince Akbar, 
jomed the Rajputs, and the Great Mogul was m a parlous 
situation until by the common tnck of a forged letter he sowed 
suspicion in the Rajput ranks After RajputSna had been 
harried by two 3 ears of warfare and Praice Akbar had taken 
refuge with the Marathas, a peace was patched up in 1081 
Then Aurangzeb moved into the Deccan with a great army to 
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put new spirit into the campaign against Hinduism and the 
Shiah heresj Bijapur, weakened by the former Maratha m- 
roads, fell m 1686 and the Adil Shahi dvnasty came to an end 
Bribery secured the final fall of Golconda m the following } ear 
Two years later Sambhap, Sivaji a dissolute son and successor, 
was taken and barbarously executed The greater part of 
Maharashtra was overrun, and Aurangzeb f ondlv believed that 
the Maratha thieics would worry him no more But the 
discipline and enthusiasm winch Sivaji had infused mto the 
Maratha ranks held good Rajaram, Sambhaji’s brother, 
retired behind the southern line of forts, and with a friendly 
country at his back kept the Moguls at baj When he died 
Ins widow , Tara Bai, took command Aurangzeb, entrenched 
m a vast unwieldy camp in which all the pomp of Delhi was 
ceremoniously maintained, had neither the strength of char 
actcr to impose Ins own formal piety and asceticism upon Ins 
arm} nor the capacity to organise a vigorous plan of campaign 
His generals paid suspicion with treason and secretly intrigued 
with the enemy Tamme, pestilence and flood fought on the 
Maratha side The war dragged on for jears Tara Bai’s 
hard} }eomanry, bom experts m such a game, cut off supplies, 
raided and worried the Moguls incessantly and graduallj 
closed in upon their camp At last Aurangzeb, a querulous, 
disillusioned old man, retired to Ahmadnagar to die (1707), 
with the Marathas following on the heels of his dispirited arm} , 
hopelessly encumbered b} tho gorgeous trappmgs of the 
imperial court, by their women folk and a motley horde of 
camp followers 

Tho great iconoclast’s work, like Akbar’s, was not finished 
with his death he had undermined the foundations of the 
Mogul empire and created new instruments for breaking it 
down The Jats of Bharatpur and the Sikhs of Amritsar 
armed and organised tliemselv cs against their Muslim perse- 
cutor When Aurangzeb was m the Deccan the former raided 
again the country round Agra, plundered Akbar s tomb at 
Sikandara and threw Ins bones into the fire (1691) Tho Sikhs 
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vere ongmallv one o! the manv groups o! Hindu reformers 
■who followed the lead of Ramanand Kabir Chaitanya and 
others in creating a popular religious platform on which Hindu- 
and Alusalmans could meet Their Gurus inculcated all the 
moral virtues of dharma but denounced ldolatn caste re 
etnctions and sati Nanak (14GD-lo39) was the first Gum 
Akbar granted to one of his successors the site of the Goldet 
Temple at Amnt-ar which became tbe holy city of the faith 
Arjun the fifth Guru who compiled the Adi Granih the Sill 
Bible based on the traditions of \anak, Ramanand and Kabir 
was tortured and put to death by Jahangir for political reason! 
(160G) The fraternity a as at last given its martial s vmbolizir 
and organisation bv the tenth Guru Govmd Singh (167G-1 *05) 
after his father Tegh Bahadur had suffered death rather thar 
accept the forms of Islam at the command of Aurangzeb 
Then every member of the Khal^a the Sikh Order of liberation 
was initiated h\ the drinking of water stirred bv a dagger, i 
holy war was preached against the Mogul tvrannv and tin 
Sikhs became a fighting brotherhood defending its Book by the 
sword 

While Aurangzeb was thus wasting the strength of hr 
empire in stirring up religions strife the maritime nations o 
Western Europe had continued to build up their fleets am 
enlarge their commercial cities upon the rich profits of thf 
Eastern trade Especially in England the great enterprises 
overseas being almost free from State control were an in 
fluence invigorating national life helping indirect I v to throw 
off the fetters of feudalism and to stimulate the spirit of 
scientific inquiry The course of political events •unce Jahangir s 
reign had considerably strengthened England s position in 
India For a while it seemed as if the naval strength of the 
Butch would make them supreme m Eastern seas Between 
1GG1 and 1CG4 the\ had captured all the Portuguese station* in 
the pepper growing districts of Alalahar They had prenoudv 
taken Ambovna in Java (IGOo) Malacca (1641) and had 
founded a naval station at the Cape of Good Hope (1 Go2) 
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Thov competed also with the English and Danes in planting 
trading centres in India at places where they could not hope 
to force an entry, such as IMasuhpatam and other places on the 
Coromandel coast, several stations m Bengal and at Surat and 
Aliraadabad But Holland a claim to the entire monopoly of 
the spice trade and the relentless unofficial war which her sea 
cap tain s waged upon all competitors inevitably led to a conflict 
with England s naval forces The torture and execution of 
English prisoners at Amboyna in 1623 was not avenged until 
tlurty years afterwards by Admiral Blake, but thereafter the 
Dutch power was weakened by continual wars with England 
and with Prance Holland was forced to a modus vtvendi, 
which left tho Dutch the lion s share in the Eastern Archipelago 
while the English merchants concentrated on the Indian and 
Persian 1 markets 

The English meanwhile pursued their original policy of 
fnemlly intercourse with the Mogul and other Indian powers 
About 1616 the) negotiated the building of a factory at Masuli 
patam Owing to troubles with the Dutch, Trancis Day, the 
agent, obtained in 1639 the lease of a strip of land farther south, 
at Chennapatam, or Madras, and proceeded to build a fort 
there {Fort St George) Shah Jahan, twenty jears after he 
had driven out the Portuguese, allowed the English to build 
factones at Hughli and Kasimbazar (1651) From 1635 to 
1637 the Companj was in difficulties owing to civil war in 
England and to the grant of a charter to a nval company 
bj Charles I But after the defeat of the Dutch and 
the amalgamation of the two companies, under Cromwell s 
strong rule, there was a great boom m the East Indian 
trade In 1661 tho English position on the west coast 
was immenscl) strengthened by the acquisition of Bombay 
from the Portuguese, on the marriage of Catharine of Braganza 
with Charles II Tho king not realising its value, made it 
over to the East India Com pam for an annual rent of £10 

1 The capture of Ormuz from the Portuguese m If 2 2 with Persian 
help 1 ad given tho English command of tho Persian Gulf 
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(1CGS). The English, factors now had a harbour of their own 
tv here neither the Marathas nor the Dutch could molest them. 
Later in Atuangzeb’s reign trade began to suffer badly from the 
protracted wars in the Deccan, and from the exactions of local 
governors who ignored the imperial farmans granted to the 
Company, ilatters came to a head about IGS5 when Shayisia 
Khan, whom Aurangzeb had transferred to Bengal after his 
discomfiture by Sivaji, imposed local dues upon the Company’s 
traffic, contrary to the farm an granted by Shah Jahan. The 
Company thereupon openly defied the Great Mogul : James H. 
was persuaded to send out ten warships with a few companies 
of infantry m order to seize Chittagong (1 6S5). The expedi- 
tion failed to do anything except bring~3urangzeb’s wt3t!j 
upon all the English merchants, u ho were compelled tCLgbandon 
their factories at Surat, ilasuhpatam and on the HughE. But 
Aurangzeb was not keen to prolong the quarrel. The English 
were still able to hold up the pilgrim traffic to Mecca and to 
confiscate every Mogul ship which put to sea. In 1690 a new 
farman was granted to them and their factories were handed 
back. In the same year Job Charnoek was allowed to plant, 
several miles below HughE, a small station which took its 
name from an adjoining village, Kalikatta, and afterwards 
grew to be the capital of British India. Fort William was 
built a few years afterwards, and the station was enlarged by 
the purchase .of three villages. 

The failure of an inadequate and badly planned expedition 
does not justify the conclusion that the English Company’s 
directors were quite reckless and ill-informed in challenging the 
pow er of Aurangzeb. The historical significance of the incident 
is seen best in. the light of contemporary European writing*. 
Bernier, the Frenchman, and Manucci, the Italian^ though 
mightily impressed by Aurangzeb’s personality and by the 
splendour of his cour t, both tes tify to the military decadence 
and mal -administration of the -Mogul empire. 3fany Euro- 
peans had served in the Mogul ware and had ample opportunity 
of gauging the quaEty of the imperial forces compared with the 




THE CHIEF FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 
about the end of the 17th Century 
*' M*hi wai not acquired by the French until 1725. 

Aunngztb'fc mam army was at the timo heavily involved m 
the Deccan, England at the close of the sc\ cnteenth century 
wan fafblronger than Portugal at the begmning of the sixteenth. 
But on the e\c of the Devolution of 1CS8 tho? Company could 
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not rely upon the Home Gov emment to exert its full power in 
their favour Irom that timo forward however, it began to 
bo evident to tho English merchants that their policy of rely 
ing upon Indian rulers for protection w as no longer practical 
and the vision of a great dominion in the East built up by 
armed intervention in Indian affairs began to loom before their 
ey es England they said must become a nation in India 1 
But renewed domestic difficulties intervened Jealous) of the 
lucrative monopol) of a close corporation of London merchants 
made itself felt In 1098 an Act of Parliament gave a Charter 
to a new company and bitter rivalry nearly brought both 
companies to ruin Protracted negotiations from 1702 to 
1708 led to the two companies being joined as a national under 
taking under the name of The United Company of "Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies w This was the famous 
company which administered England s affairs m India until 
by the India Act of 1784 it was placed under the supervision 
of a Government Board of Control and the King s ministers 
assumed full responsibility for its direction For some years 
■tfter its formation the United Company returned to the old 
policy of peaceful trade, but the activity of the French in 
India and the political chaos which accompanied the dis 
integration of the Mogul empire eventually forced its hands 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FALL OF THE MOGUL EMTIKT — THE MU&TItA. CONTFFDFR \C\ — 
THE BEGIVMXO OF BRITISH RULE — TJU KINGDOM Or 
AFGHANISTAN 

In the eighteenth century Indian history enters upon a now 
phase The Mogul empire falls utterly to pieces and tho 
political status of modern India begins to sh*vpo itself Tho 
Marathas, from causes which Mali be presently explained, fnilul 
to take full advantage of their enemy 8 collapse Tho English 
became masters in Bengal, and from that time, with tho royal 
navy to .support them and sufficient revenues to maintain 
standing armies on both the eastern and utstern coasts, 
British dominion in India steadily increased 

Job Chamock, perhaps had no prescience of tho future in 
clinging obstinately to tho site vvhi re he pitched his tent under 
the pipal tree near tho cotton market of Sutfiftati But w lien 
a fort commanding tho waterway was built tho English held 
the gate key to the richest province of India, and could out tho 
communications of all their commercial rivals higher up tho 
river The Aryans of the road and river Ways, and nil tho 
nomads of Central Asia who followed them, forced thur way 
into India over the mountains and down tho Civcrs to the sea 
The Aryans of the sea way a m the eighteenth century found an 
easier entrance up the rivers to tho mountains About fifty 
years after Job Chamock had secured tho rnghsh navy a 
landing place on the Hughh and a future dr^hng ground for 
the Company a sepoys one land fight— rather a skirmish than 
a battle— decided the fato of Bengal 

Aurangzebs eldest surviving son, Sliah A|am, or Bahadur 
Shah, then sixty four years old, secured his Succession to the 
throne by the usual fight with his brothers Ho placated^ 
the Rajputs by withdraw mg the jizi/a and acknovv' 
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the independence of Mewar and Marwar His general m the 
Deccan, Zul filar Khan, held off the Marathas byan adroit more 
With Bahadur Shah’s consent, he sent off Sivaji’s grandson 
Shabu, who had been brought up at the Mogul court, to hia own 
relatnes in "Maharashtra and thus created a dispute about the 
succession in the Maratha camp While this went on Bahadur 
Shah was occupied m the Panjab in putting down disturbances 
caused bj Banda, a Sikh seetan* who though not recognising 
Govmd Singh as his teacher had accepted the Guru s sword 
and incited his followers among the Jat peasantry and other 
low caste Hindus to avenge the Guru s children, buried ah re 
bi the Musalman governor of Sirhind The imperial forces 
drove the Sikhs to the hills, but before the campaign ended 
Bahadur Shah died (1712) 

A profligate and brutal grandson of Bahadur, FarrukU 
Siyar (1713-19), emerged as victor from the next conflict for 
the throne bv the help of two powerful nobles, Abdullah and 
Husain Ah, known as the Saynd brothers, who played the part 
of king makers for the next seven years In Farrukh Sliar’s 
reign Banda renewed his funous assaults upon the Musalman 
townsfolk But he aho provoked enmity among orthodox 
Sikhs by chastising even Hindus who disagreed with him 
Eventually the KhaLsa assisted the imperial army in hunt mg 
him down After severe fighting, Banda and about a thousand 
of his followers were taken prisoners and put to death with 
savage tortures The Sayyid brothers procured the murder 
o! Farnikh Siyar in 1719 because he showed signs of resisting 
their control 

Two more puppet Padshahs filled the throne for a few 
months each Muhammad Shah followed, by favour of the 
feayyids, m the same year, but he succeeded in getting nd of 
both of them, Husain Ah by assassination and his brother by 
imprisonment After this show of energy he reigned feeblj 

fftft wtan'fy Warty yean, -a pussm, *irfrrrts& Vo Wie comjtet© 

dismemberment of the Mogul empire. 

The ancestor of the present Xizam of H3 derabad, a Turkish 
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general, Clun Kihch Khan, or Asaf Jali, who sened for a time 
as Aluhammad Shah’s vizier, under the title of Kizam ul Mulk, 
*' pdHr of the Umpire,” was one of the first of the provincial 
governors to assert independence 1'rom about 1723, though 
ho continued to render military scrucc when it suited Inn 
own purposes, he ceiled to pai tnbutc to Delhi, the Maratliii 
capital hating become the fulcrum of Deccan politics It) 
holding Aslrgarh and other strong fortresses in the Deccan, he 
wasabletotum off the Mnrathu attacks in a northcrh direction 
while he consolidated the Muslim forces south of the ^ indh\ ns 
Oudh again became independent under its Nawdb, Saudat 
Khan Bengal, wluch included Bihar and Onssa, happened to 
have an exceptionally honest and upright subadar, fehuj *uu 
d din who totally paid the tribute duo to lus oterlonl But 
on his death in 1730 a local Turkish official, Ah Vnrch Khan, 
profited by the Persian invasion and the impotinco of the 
DeUu Court to fight his w r ay to the got emorship of the province 
and it was with him as dt facto sovereign that the English 
factors at Calcutta had to deal for about fifteen years 

A tribe of Afghans, the Rolnllas, took possession or the 
districts north of the Ganges afterwards known ns Rohilkhand 
The Sikhs of the Punjab began to win adherents m some of the 
Rajput Rajas of the lull districts south of the Sutlaj Panning 
themselves into mish — fraternities or clans, wluch became 
hereditary and subsequently assumed the character of castes — 
they set the Mogul governors at defiance and ravaged the 
northern Punjab The present ruling house of Kapnrthala 
and tho chiefs of the Phulknn states arc descended from 
leaders of these muds 

Meanwhile the Marathas, ha's mg settled their disputes by 
gmng territorial titles to the nval claimants to tho throne — 
Shahu and Tara Bai’s son, Sitaji II 1 — and by allowing the 

1 Shahu became Baja of SitarB and Siv ujl Biyit of Kolhapur but 
from 1714 the Peshwn Balag % is van alb * os tho real ruler and when he 
wa 9 succeeded in 1720 bj an exceedingly able son, Bap Bio the office 
became hereditary 
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Council of State headed In tins rCshwa to exercise m\( reign 
power hail forced Muhammad Shah to {ormalH athnmktlge 
the melt pendenre c f Mali ir islilri and their ri„ht to levy 
clauth anti snnlcumulhi in the six tubas of the Dtrcan (17-0) 
The rule of the Brahman Peshwas which now began connoted 
a chango in the i hnru ter of the Marutha w ar It w as nt longer 
a war of liberation but a war of skilfullv organised plunder 
The Mar ttha chieftain* having at lueveel t hi independence of 
their countn were «. i/cd bj the lutt r f eontjur «jt and w ere out 
to win the brt ken fragments < f the Mogul empire regardless 
of friend or foe Hereafter tlio upholding of elhftnna was 
subordinate to the politic d intrigues jealousies and quarrels 
of the Alar itha leaders Centuries of sen ico as tax gatherers 
for their Muslim masters hail not improted the political 
etlucs of the Brahman order Tho generals of the Be lueses 
plundered tho Hindu states whoso cau«®*was their owoi as 
rathlcs3l\ as tho Mogul prov mces 

The system of chaulh and tho Marat ha method of warfare 
were cleverly devised to meet tlio economic necessities of a 
country winch could not maintain large standing armies by its 
own resources As long as Maharashtra was fighting desper 
ntelj for its freedom against tho pampered and brutal soldiery 
of Aurangzcb it lead behind it a moral strength which was 
irresistible But its subsequent successes under tlio Peshwas 
regime were more due to the exhaustion and demoralisation of 
its opponents than to tho inherent strength of the JIaratha 
arms A well informed Frenchman a shareholder in the 
new Compagme des IncJes waiting towards the cIo«c of the 
eighteenth century alludes to some of the weaknesses of the 
llaratha military machine which eventually led to its breol 
down 

They are only formidable at the openmg of a campaign 
If they meet with resistance if their numerous eavalrv has 
difhcultj m collecting supplies if they find nothing to plunder, 
if the war is prolonged and especiallj if the four months of the 
military semco to which thej are bound have expired they 
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return Lome m a bodj without any regard for the orders of 
their generals It frequent!) happens that bj winning over 
certain chiefs and bribing them in consequence they leave the 
arm} with the corps which they command and return, with 
their bootv to their own country But for this indiscipline 
the Maratha* would long ago have conquered the whole of 
India 1 

Tor a time, how ever , the flood of Maratha conquest ran 
rapull) Sw arms of light cavalrj , living frugally on the land 
and unencumbered by their w omenfolk, held the Nizam ul 
Mulk in check and poured into Hindustan Gujarat, Malwa 
and Bundelkhand w ere overrun at the beginning of Baji Rao’s 
reign (1720-40), but it was not until 1743 that the Peshw a 
obtained from Muhammad Shah the farman for his authority 
m Malwa without which the rjots were inclined to resist the 
levying of cliaulh, lest they should be forced to pay to two 
masters The Peshw x s generals, Pilaji Gaikwar, Ranoji 
Srndia and Malhar Rao Holkar — ancestors of the present 
ruling houses of Baroda, Gwalior and Indore- — solved the 
problem of maintaining their armies by settling down as tem 
tonal lords in the provinces they had won, but continued to 
servo as members of the Maratha confederacy Another 
general, RaghojI Bhonsle, operating m Central India, from 
whence he raided furiously nght up to the borders of Bengal 
adopted a truculent attitude towards the Peshw a until he was 
placated b) the grant of a fief as Raja of Nagpur 

In the midst of his difficulties Muhammad Shah was foolish 
enough to treat nonchalantly the envojs of a still more 
formidable foe, the Persian Nadir Shah, who appeared on the 
north west frontier m 1738 after he had dmcn an Afghan 
conqueror from the Persian throne and revived a national 
dynasty in his own person Receiving no satisfaction of his 
demands for the surrender of some Afghan fugitives, Nadir 
Khali marched into the Punjab and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the imperial army at Kamal (1739) Muhammad Shah 

1 £lat Aetuel dc Flnde 1787, pp fa7 8 
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then submitted to the victor s merev end escorted him into ht. 
own palace at Delhi Disturbances arose in the city m the 
course of which some of Nadir Shah s men were killed The 
Persian Shah unsheathed Ins sword as the signal for a general 
massacre and sat for nine hours m the Golden 'Mosque until 
at Muhammad Shah s intercession the horrible carnage was 
stopped The massacre in which 30000 people were killed, 
was followed by a systematic loot of the whole city When 
Muhammad had signed aw ay all his territory west of the Indus 
Nadir Shah returned home with an enormous boot}, which 
included Shah Jahan s Peacock Throne the hulk of the 
Padshah s treasure and as usual a number of Indian crafts- 
men who were too valuable to kill 

It stands to Muhammad Shah s credit that he enjoyed the 
friendship of one of the most distmguished of the Rajput 
princes Raja Jai Singh II (1699 1743) Partly owing to the 
Rajas conspicuous ability as a ruler the Amber or Jaipur 
State remamed during most of his lifetime out of the track ol 
war storms He was thus able to devote much time to astro 
nomical research in which he was keenly interested He built 
an observatory at Jaipur the fine new city he founded m 17-S 
and others at Benares Delhi Muttra and Ujjam He kept m 
touch with contemporary science especially French by collect 
mg numerous mathematical works and having them trans 
lated into Sanskrit He revised the Tabulae. Asironoimcue of 
Lalnre 1 published in 1702 and prepared new tables which he 
dedicated to Muhammad Shah for he kept up his family 
tradition of lovalty to Akbar s descendants while rcmamuur on 
friendly terms with his Hmdu neighbours Mewar and Jodhpur 
This Rajput city builder and scientist fills one of the few 
bright pages in eighteenth century history Soon after his 
death in 1743 the greater part of India was involved m a pro 
longed melee m which Marathas Moguls Afghans English and 
French were principals behind them sinister hordes of armed 

1 An eminent French mathematician (1640-17IS) Frofes or of the 
College do France 
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banditti, pirates, tluigs and so called sannvusis, infected with 
war fever 

Towards, the end of Muhammad Shah’s reign the war of the 
Austrian Succession in Europe brought about the first conflict 
of the English and French on Indian soil (1745-40) Jsiidir 
Shah was murdered in 1747, with the consequence that his 
Afghan officer, Ahmad Shah Abdah, chief of the Durrim clan, 
took possession of the Shah s Afghan provinces and soon after- 
wards entered the Punjab Tins new invasion was chocked 
by the imperial army under Muhammad Shah’s eldest son, tlio 
Mogul Ahmad Shall, at Sihrlnd on the Sutlaj 

The death of Muhammad Shah,and of the Xizam, Asaf J5h, 
m the following year precipitated the general mCltc Ahmad 
Shah, the Mogul, succeeded peacefully to the throne of Della 
with the Nizam’s intriguing grandson, Glitiza nd din, as Vizier, 
but before long his Afghan namesake, the Abdah, seized 
Lahore and the Punjab In the Deccan Asaf Jah’s sons and 
grandsons began to fight for the succession to the Nizamate, 
the Marat has, Irench and English intervening The next 
year Shahu, the Raja of Satara, in whose name the PCshuas 
had hitherto governed, also died , but not before BalajI BajI 
Rao, who had succeeded his father, Baji Rao, in 1740, had 
♦obtained from the feeble old man a decree conferring on 
hunself and his heirs sovereign nghts as rulers of the 
Marat ha confederacy , the royal title, a small pension and 
the jagir of Satara being reserved for the heirs of the Raja 
The seat of the Maratha government was then removed to 
Poona 

Tina paper cou/> d'etat roused to fury Tara Bal, who smee 
1708 had lived m obscurity wath her idiot son Si\aji II , the 
rival Raja at Kolhapur She threw herself wath her partisans 
into the fortress of Satara, defied the Peshwa and proclaimed 
her grandson, Ramaraja, as the lawful sovereign When the 
latter declined the proffered dignity she put him into a dungeon 
and kept the great Sivaji s flag flying until her denth in 17(>1 
The Peshwa, when ho had defeated and imprisoned Damaji 
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Gaikwur the gtncral who supported her wisch ! ft the olu 
lad\ al no 

All the armies o! the Mnratha confederacy were now being 
strengthened h\ a nucleus of regular mfantrv and large parks 
of artillery generally ofliccred In Furopeans so that the 
demand for cha ithio maintain them was constant! \ increasing 
To assist in tlieir foraging and predatory raids large numbers 
of Pindaris mounted landitti drawn from the dregs of the 
population were engaged Their rapacity and sac age eruelty 
still remembered m provincial foil lore made the "Mantha 
nemo feared and hated for generations afterwards AH \ arth 
khan to free himself frt m their annual depredations under 
took m 1"52 to pay Rnghoji Bhonslo twelve lakhs in dauth 
and to cede to him the Orissa districts In 17 »7 the Hindu 
ruler of My sore bought off the Pcshw a s army by giving several 
taluks as security for his demands 

Tho French and Lnghsh Companies though peace had been 
declared in Europe continued to fght each other in the 
Deccan Dupleur as Governor of tho Trench settlement at 
Pondtchcry and Hussy m tho eervaco of the Nizam combining 
in a great effort to dmo tho Lnghsh out of the Carnatic 
After tho failure and recall of Dupleiv in 1"\>4 the struggle was 
renewed until it was ended seven years later by the fall of 
Pondichery a blow from wluch tho French m India never 
rccov ered 

Meanwhile at Delhi Ghazi ud dm had blinded and deposed 
Ahmad Shah (17c4) and put Alamgir II on the throne He 
then ventured to challenge Shah Abdah s authority in tho 
Punjab by seizing Lahore This brought the Afghan king 
back to India Delhi again suffered massacre and pillage and 
crowds of inoffensive pilgrims at Mathura were slaughtered by 
his cavalry (1759) 

As soon as Shah Abdali had retired Ghazi ud dm s son 
called in Maratha aid The Peshwa s brother Ragoba or 
Ttaghunat'lJ raarcliecl to TDe’fm Xiamgir Yl was murdered 
A new Padshah Shah Alam (17o9 1806) was set up for the 
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hou^e of Timur still served as a symbol of legal authority m 
Hindustan But Ragoba offended Muhammadan sentiment 
and disclosed the real aim of Maratha ambition by occupying 
the Punjab and expelling the Afghan garrison The Peshwa’s 
arm}' under his cousin, Sadasheo Bhao, won a great victory 
ovtr the Nizam at XJdayagiri (17G0), taking from lnm Asirgarb 
and four other great fortresses The Marathas were now at 
the height of their power and the dominion of Hmdustan 
seemed to be within their grasp 

But their confederacy was too loosely kmt together , their 
generals were more skilled m guerilla warfare than w the 
strategy of pitched battles, and their allies, the Jats of 
Bharatpur and a feu Rajput cdntmgents, were half-hearted 
The religious zeal of the Muhammadans was roused and they 
had m. Shah Abda.ll a military leader of great capacity and 
wide experience The Afghan armv in 1759-GO retook Lahore, 
droie off Holkar's and Smdia’s plundering forays, and 
marched to jom the Rohillas and others who responded to the 
call of Islam m danger All the contingents of the Maratha 
confederacy collected at the Peshwa’s summons The two 
armies ultimate!) entrenched themselves on the histone plain 
of Tampat Shah Abdall had under Ins command about 
40,000 cavalry and 3o,000 infantry The Maratha confederacy, 
under Sadasheo Bhao, mustered 55,000 cavalrj , besides 15,000 
Pmdaris, and 15,000 infantry Both sides bad large parks 
of artillerj and vast unnumbered hosts of auxiliaries In 
Januarv 1761 Sadasheo Bhao, owing to the failure of supplies, 
w as forced to gn c battle At the first onset their numerical 
supenontj in cavalry and artillery ga\e the Marathas the 
ad\ antage But a great rally of the Afghans, when their nght 
and centre were broken, won for them an o\ erw helming victory 
Sadasheo Bhao, Vis\ as Rao the Peshw a’s son and man) of the 
VmriVha ctueltam3 fell The rout of the Maratha army was 
followed b\ a merciless slaughter of prisoners and fugitives, in 
which the local pcasantri , infuriated b) the depredations they 
had suffered, took part 
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The Peshwa, coming up too late with reinforcements, inter- 
cepted a bankers winn er a nd thus learnt the fatal news 
“ Two pearls, have been dissolved , twenty seven gold mohun 
los,t , of the silver and copper the total cannot be reckoned ' ” 
He returned to Poona broken with grief and died a few months 
later Tara Bai, on her deathbed soon after the disaster, was 
comforted Bhavam her patron goddess, had thus avenged 
the wrongs of the house of Sivaji 

By the irony of fate the Afghan long was unable to profit 
by the great victory which seemed to put Hindustan at his 
feet His army mutinied and demanded to return to Afghani- 
stan Shah Abdali w as forced to yield, and his departure left 
the field open The Sikhs fverc the first to seize the oppor- 
tunity . The Shah returned later to indict a severe defeat on a 
confederacy of their misls Their leader, Ala Singh, was taken 
prisoner, but was subsequently released and installed as Raja 
of the districts he had won south of the Sutlaj, so that the 
Sikhs might prevent further Mogul incursions This was the 
be ginn ing of the present Patiala State 

Three and a half jears before the battle ol Pahipat the 
British had become masters m Bengal through Clive’s victory 
at Plassey (June 1757) The French navy was cnppled in 
the Seven Years’ War, and their settlements m India were 
put hors de combat 


chapter IX 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN TflE ENGLISH AMT) THE FRENCH — 
CLIVE AMD THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL 

We must now return to the affairs of the East India Company 
and trace tho development of the struggle between English 
and French m India Richelieu was tho first Trench states 
man to realise the importance of tho Indian' trade, but his 
Compagme tT Orient, founded m 1042, was a failure Colbert, 
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who corresponded with Bernier, reconstructed it in 1604 under 
the name of La Compagnie des Indes The French Company 
differed from the English m being from the first in Court and 
official leading strings it w as under state supervision and 
openly combined political with commercial aims It came 
immediately into conflict with the Dutch on the Coromandel 
Const, but as the Dutch power weakened at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century its settlement at Pondichery , founded 
in 16S3, grew m importance Chandemagore, on the Hughli, 
did a thriving trade in Bengal Mahe, acquired m 1725, was 
in the centre of the Malabar pepper districts Kanhal, south 
of Fondiehery, was a gift from Chanda Sahib, one of the com 
pehtors for the rulerslup of the Carnatic, as a reward for 
French help 

The English United East India Company , taking to heart 
the fiasco of 1685, returned in 170S to the old policy of peaceful 
trade As long as Ah Yardi Khan was Nawab there was no 
need for excessive military expenditure in Bengal, although 
Calcutta was threatened in 1742 by the Maratha incursions 
The Nawab, though sometimes aggressive, kept to his engage 
ments with the Company and its busmess prospered The 
trouble began in the Carnatic, the hinterland of the chief 
French and English stations on the Coromandel Coast 
Francois Martin, the first Governor of Pondichen, followed 
the policy of supporting his military establishment by entering 
into the quarrels of natne chiefs Dumas (1735-41) won 
Kankal b\ the same means In 1740 the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, Dost All Khan, was defeated and killed by the 
Marat has m a chattih gathering campaign Dumas won 
immense prestige by refusing either to pat chauth or to sur 
render the Nawab’s widow and daughter, who, with the family 
jewels, had been placed under French protection Thereafter 
Frenchmen were m great demand at the Indian Courts for 
drilling and commanding picked bodies of troops m the 
European fashion 

Dupleix, who had proved lus busmess capacity by raising 
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Chamlcmagore to a flourishing town of nearh 100000 in 
habitants, succeeded Dumas m 1741 The disturbed state ri 
the Carnatic at that time gave more «cope for Jus politics 
■ambition than Bengal where the English commanded the 
waterwa} and the Nawab was a capable ruler The Ircnch 
m 1713 had secured an admirable naval base m tho Indian 
Ocean— the Mauritius — and when war broke out between 
Prance and England in 1744 Duplex immediatel} prepared 
for an attack on Madras b} obtammg the consent of 
Anwar ud elm Nawab of the Carnatic to his plans Madras 
was weaklv held and fell casil} to tho French fleet commanded 
b} La Bourdonnais (1746) The admiral promised to return 
the town to the English on pa\ ment of a large ransom, but thw 
arrangement Dupleix refused to ratif} He proceeded to 
demolish tho fortifications and droic back the arm} sent hi 
the Nawab to enforce the fulfilment of a promise to dehaer 
up tho town to hi in The English bv this time had regained 
command of the sea A strong fleet under Admiral Boseaw on 
tried ineffectual!} to turn the tables b} imcstmg Pondichen 
(174ft) The attack was beaten off with heavy loss to the 
English Except for the little fortress of St David near 
Cuddalorc m winch tho English still held out, Dupleive 
triumph was comphtc To his intonso chngnn the wnr was 
finished m Europe the same Mar, and b} the truit} of Art h 
Cliapello Madras w as guen back to the Fnghsh in exchange for 
Louisbwrg in North America 

Dupletx had now n mil i tar} forie which had proicd Its 
mettle, but no means of maintaining it < xicpt the Indian wavs 
— hi eJinnUi, tax pa} mg land or In htnng it out Tin Englndi 
wire letter off financialh , but ufrnid of the growing uifintme 
of the trench at the Indian Courts The\ gait J >u j J ( ix an 
excellent t xcu.se for making pm ate war b\ an ill planned and 
abortnc mhrfircnce in the nfluirn of the Raj of Tniijon 
Dupb ix had his turn whin the us« \1 war of sum s>ion, m 
the Deccan and in its fi tulatora »tat< the ramatie, ffllmird 
the death of tin Niram u! Mu!L m 17 IS Tin N until a second 
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son, Nasir Jang, was opposed bj a grandson, Muzaffar Jang, 
The latter made a bargain with Chanda Sahib, son m law of 
Dost Ah Khan, to give him the Carnatic m return for help in 
winning the Deccan for himself Chanda Sahib was then a 
prisoner at Satara, but Dupleix helped to obtain his release and 
backed the joint enterprise by a .French contingent, com 
manded by a very able officer, De Bussy Anwar ud dm, the 
ruling Nawab of the Carnatic, was defeated and killed (1749) 
His son, Muhammad All, fled to Tnchmopoly and appealed for 
English help Kasir Jang, supported by the Marathas, under 
Raghoji Bhonsle, marched into the Carnatic, but in the end 
Dupleix’B intrigues and Bussy’s military skill were too much 
for him He was murdered by a Pathan officer in his own 
camp Muzaffar Jang was proclaimed Nizam (1750) Dupleix 
received a high Bounding title and valuable grants of land 
Bussy remained with his French contingent in the Nizam’s 
service , when Muzaffar Jang was lolled soon after his accession 
he put in Ins own nominee, Salabat Jang, as Nizam Later 
on he obtamed the grant of the east coast districts, known 
as tho Northern Sircars, as provision for himself and his 
troops 

But now the tide began to turn "While Muhammad Ah, 
aided by an English contingent, w as bemg besieged in Tncln- 
nopoly by Chanda Sahib and his French allies, "Robert Chve, a 
captain m the Madras service obtained permission to make a 
dn ersion by a dash at Chanda Sahib’s capital, Arcot With 
only 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, Clive not only took the 
town but held it for fifty four days, until the besieging 
army sent by Chanda Sahib to retake it was beaten off with 
l»ea\ y loss This brilliant feat of arms was followed by tho 
relief of Tnchmopoly^ by Major Stringer Lawrence and Chve, 
and tho surrender of the French contingent at Snrangam 

(trssf 

Dupleix, who had acted as his Company’s banker, was now 
obliged to acknowledge a deficit of two million francs After 
further attempts to rctne\c the military situation had been 
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countered b\ Chve and Lawrence, he opened negotiations with 
the Madras president, Saunders But on the failure of hu 
ambitious schemes Dupleix was recalled br his own Govern 
ment (1734), who sent a special cn\ ov, Godeheu, to arrange a 
peace by which Muhammad Ah was recognised as Xavab ol 
the Carnatic and Salabai Jang as Nizam Dupleix lost the 
income of his pnrato jagir in the subsequent wars and died m 
povertr ten years after liis return to France 

The Seven Years’ V> ar began in 175G Political interest 
now* returns to Bengal, where the English, French and Dutch 
Companies had hitherto conducted their business peacefully 
under the authority of the ruling Nawab, All Yardi Khan 
The brief entrances upon the scene of German competitors for 
Indian tnulo was recalled by an incident in the Great Mar 1 
In 1733 a Bengal Trading Company was started at Fmden by 
Frederick tbo Great of Prussia Neither the Narvik nor the 
older trailing Companies were fnendir to the enterprise It 
soon ended in failure, but was not forgotten by the Pru^ian 
mirchant adrenturers a century and a half later when their 
forces were being organised for the destruction of British 
commerce 

The N aw 5 b died in 1750 and was succeeded b\ a thoroughly 
viciousnndfoohdirelatirc, who took the titleofSmlj ml dauhti 
Ho was unfriendly to the Fngbsh for rnnous reasons and 
wished to ckpme them of the trading privileges granted to 
them hr Farrukli Sitar in 1717 They had giren shelter to a 
nch Hindu, Kidnn Das, who had escaped from Ins clutche* 
Morecrcr, on account of tin impending rear with Trance they 
had l« gun to strength* n Fort William without hU consent 
The Nawab marched against Calcutta with 50,000 nun The 
president, Drake, ruth part of the small garmon sailed down 
the nrtr to Fulta Tlie n»t, levs than 200 Furoptans under 
HotncII,d« fended the fort for three days, and thin sum mUred 
on promise of fair trtitment All the prisoners, about I-ffl, 
including wnnun, run* locked in * the Black J f ol< a 
1 Tim exploit* of tl « enu* r } mjm In llwj Hay of U< n^nl. 
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Btifling guard room less than twenty feet square — on one of 
the hottest nights of June Only twenty three lived till the 
morning 

The news reached Madras just when Clive 1 * * * with Admiral 
Watson’s fleet armed, after storming Ghena, a fortified 
harbour on “ the Pirates’ Coast,’ i e between Goa and Bombay , 
and releasing eight English and three Dutch merchant captains 
from its dungeons 8 The situation was difficult on account of 
the expected attack of the Trench fleet But after two months’ 
deliberation a force considered large enough to deal with Siraj 
ud daulah, COO Europeans and 1500 Sepoys under Chve’s com 
mand, was despatched with Watson’s fleet Calcutta was 
retaken without difficulty in January 1757 Siraj ud daulah 
was forced to come to terms Clr\ e then struck the first blow 
in the Seien Years’ W ar on Indian sod by capturing Chander 
nagoro from the French 

Then the game of intrigue began Siraj ud daulah took the 
refugees from Chandemagore mto hia service and negotiated 
■with Bussv for Trench help Mir Jafar, a brother in law of 
All Yardi Khan, who had been insulted by the Nawab, saw his 
opportunity to win a throne and plotted with the English A 
secret treaty was drawn up, Chve, Watson and two members 
of Co uned signing it Ammchand, an influential Sikh banker 
at Calcutta, was privy to the plot, but apparently favoured 
another candidate Chve secured his support by showing him 
a falsified copy of the treatv to w hich a clause promising the 
banker a large reward was added In view of the defenceless 
state of Madras and the near approach of the rainy season, 
Clive then decided to march at once against the Nawab The 
Lnghsh force numbered about 1000 Europeans and 2000 
Sepoys, with nine or ten light guns Suraj ud daulah mustered 
some 50 000 infantry, 15,000 horse and about 50 heavy guns 

1 Clive had been on leave in England since 1“53 

1 Anuria the pirate chief like the Findam on land was to bo hired 

* lor w gular warfare and waged it on ha own account, though hi a 

ordinary business was piracy 
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and transferred Bussi s rights to the English LalH wns 
forced to mi e the siege of Madras b\ the arm al of the English 
fleet He ms badlj beaten bj Colonel Eyre Cootc (another 
of Clives stalwarts) at Wandiwash, where Buisy was taken 
prisoner Shut up at last in Pondichera he made a gallant 
defence for o\er six montlis but was final!} starved into 
surrender earh in 1761 1 

Meanwhile the unsettled state of Bengal was causing trouble 
Mir Jafar chafed at finding himself complete]} in the English 
power and began to mtnguc with the Dutch, who were 
chagrined at the immense advantages gamed b\ their mnls 
in trade Although England and Holland were at peace, the 
Dutch authorities in Ja\a sent ships of war and soldiers to 
Chinsura, their station above Calcutta Clive was ogam 
equal to the occasion The Dutch ships were captured 
on their way up the Hughh, and their land forces under 
French command, were defeated b> Colonel Fordo after a 
stiff fight at Biderra (17o0) In the same jear the Mogul 
prince All Gafar, rebelled against his father, Alamgir II , and 
put m a claim to Mir Jafar s territory in the Padshah s name 
In alliance with the Nawab of Oudh ho laid siege to Fatna 
The news of Ch\e s approach was sufficient to raise the siege , 
the Companj s forces subsequent!} assisted in putting down 
the rebellion 

In 1760 Clive returned to England on account of ill health 
The Seven Years Mar, m which India and North America 
were the stakes came to an end m 1763 B} the Treat} of 
Pans Pondicherv, Chandcmagore and oth£r stations were 
restored to France, but La Compagme des Indes w as dissoh ed 
in 1769 and the maintenance of British suprcmac} at sea made 
it impossible for any of her European competitors to check the 
growing ascendanc} of Great Britain in India 

1 Alter bis release and return to France Laity was condemned and 
executed for betraymg the interests o£ his king and country Hia son, 
after the Resolution obtained tho annulment of the sentence and the 
restorat on of his father s estates 
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CHAPTER X 

THE NAWABS OP BENGAL AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY— 
CUVE S REgOBMS — AFFAIRS IN THE CARNATIC AND MYSORE 

(1763 1771) 

Siraj ud daulah had brought his kingdom into a situation 
which was impossible both for his successors as rulers and for 
the English Companj as a trading corporation Mir Jafar was 
unable to find monej for his own troops without which he 
could not maintain his authority in the province The Com 
pany s finances in spite of the Nawab a contributions were 
unable to hear the heavy military outlaj Their servants 
paid only a nominal salary and left to provide for themselves 
by profits on the inland trade not only claimed local mono 
pokes and toll exemptions as the Companj a servants but 
abused their newlj w on authority by trafficking these privileges 
with the Nawab s own subjects The position was a hopeless 
one for a capable ruler Mir Jafar was weak and indolent 
Soon after Clive s departure the Calcutta Council replaced him 
by his son m law Mir Rasim and in their new r61e as sovereign 
lords took the customary fees for themselves and the grant of 
three more districts 1 to the Company m return for military 
support 

The new Nawab showed unexpected energy and resource 
He began to put his finances in order and to discipline his 
troops He moved his capital from "Murshidabad to Monghyr 
a stronger position higher up the Ganges and sent a protest to 
Calcutta against the illegal acts of the Companj s servants 
whose flagrant abuse of the salt monopoly granted to the 
Companj by Mir Jafar deprived the Nawab of a valuable 
source of revenue The Governor % ansittart an 1 Warren 
Hastings were disposed to a reasonable compromise but the 
1 Burdwan J1 dnapur and Chittagong 
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majontj of the Council would not agrco to am curtailment 
of their perquisites The Nawab retaliated bj aliolislung all 
transit tolU, thus puttmg Indian and foreign traders on the 
same footing 

The violent and foolhard\ conduct of Ellis, the English 
factor at Patna led to open war in 1703 Ellis, after holding 
Patna for a short time, was taken prisoner with about 200 
others But the Nawab s forces failed to stand against tlio 
Compam s disciplined troops, and Mir Kasim was forced to 
retreat into Oudh Before lie left Patna he wreaked Ins 
vengeance on the English prisoners bv ordering a German 
adventurer in his service, Walter Bernhardt, nicknamed 
Sombre or Sumroo, to butcher them The decisive battle w as 
fought at Birxarnext year (17G4), when Mir Kasim, in nilmnco 
witH the Nawab of Oudh and with the nominal support of the 
Delhi emperor, Shah Alam, mado a last desperate effort The 
Compam s troops, with reinforcements from Europo under 
Major Hector Slunro, w on a great victory The Nawab of 
Oudh submitted soon afterwards Shah Alam put himself 
under British protection "Mir Kasim fled and died afterwards 
m obscurity at Delhi British sovereign t j in Bengal was now 
an undisputed fact 

The Company, however, found it easier to win battles than 
to reconstruct a rotten and demoralised administration as a 
link in their trading system The Court of Directors cv aded 
for Borne time longer the obvious course of paying their sera ants 
enough to keep them above the temptation to illicit gams, 
which \cnal native officials and greed} bam as were too ready 
to share with them In 1765 they sent Clive, who had been 
raised to the peerage as Baron Clive of Plassey , to devise 
remedies for the prevailing disorder and corruption He set 
about his difficult task with his usual energy and determination 
After restraining the hot heads at Calcutta who were for an 
immediate march to Delhi, he went to Allahabad and con 
eluded peace with Shah Alam and the Nawab of Oudh The 
Diwam or nghts of revenue administration, of Bengal, Bihar 
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and part of Ori^a mas conferred on the Oompint , on payment 
of twenti six lakhs of mpoes nmmnlh to the IVuUhnh After 
handing oter the district * of Alhhabnd and Karra — mi aim 
I tenareaatul Ghanpur, which had be come theOompiiu 8 jugire 
— to Shah Alam, Oudh was restored to the Nautili who al«o 
paid a sear indemntt} anti became tho Company s alh The 
territorial rights of the Compan\ in tho distntts a1read\ taken 
oier, including tlio Northern Cirrars were confirmed 

ibr Jnfar had proMousl\ Ixtn reinstated ns Nawfib of 
Bengal Ho died in 1705, and thenceforth tho Nauab was 
inerelj tho Companj s pension! r It was impossible for the 
Gompanj to attempt to administer the province with its in- 
adequate European staff Clue therefore set up a *' djarclu ,” 
or dual control, under which Muhammad Razu Khfin, one of 
tho Nawabs family, acted as tho Nawilbs deputy at itur- 
shid&bad, while a Hindu, Raja Shitab Rai, had tho same poM 
tion at Patna The> were responsible to the Company for the 
collection and payment of rov enucs, w lule tho ext cutivc control 
and admmistration of justice and police, m cases which did not 
concern the Compam , were left in their hands Tho arrange- 
ment w as onl} a makeshif t and did not last long Clive met 
with violent opposition m lus attempts to deal with the per- 
quisites of the Companj s sen ants The military officers 
came near to open mutmj when their batla was cut down, and 
strong measures were needed to bring them to a sense of duty 
Covenants binding them not to receive “ presents ’ w ere forced 
upon all the Company’s servants But be} ond a reduction w 
the retail pnee of silt, Clue failed to put a stop to the evils of 
tho inland trade Bengal continued to suffer from the irregular 
exactions of irresponsible traders, but more from the expert 
cunning of subservient revenue agents, whose oppression grew 
worse as thtr sources of revenue diminished It was left to 
Warren Hastmgs and lus successors to renew the work, of Arv m 
statecraft m India Clive’s nervous temperament w as unequal 
*co J ine 'taSk Tn Y7W7 ’ne r^tumeh 'to ’Sji^ianh, *ior file ‘last time 
and died by his own hand seven }ears later 
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The sit nation m Madras where the Company relied upon 
its nominal ally, Muhammad Ah, the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
to make the necessary provision for tho force which protected 
their own territory and kept lum on his throne, w as o\ cn worso 
than in Bengal The financial difficulties of the Nowak wero 
aggravated hi the Company a servants who nrtdoup for tlieir 
meagre salaries bv shamoless usury TI16 whole of the Deccan 
and the greater part of Southern India was an armed camp 
There was no prospect of a termination of the protracted 
struggle between the Marat has and their numerous adversaries 
Religious or national sentiment no longer pla\cd a part in the 
struggle It had degenerated into an endless tussle of rnal 
dynasties for power and wealth, as ruinous for tho social life of 
India as it was for honest tndwg The narrow outlook of 
Marat ha leadership, which was largely responsible for the 
disaster of Panlpat, contmucd to dominate Indian politics 
Each member of the Confederation played for his own hand, 
and divided counsels weakened tho authority of tho Pediw 7 
Madhu Rao the second son of Balnji Rao, succeeded his father 
m 170,1 with his uncle Ragoba ns Regent The Muhammadan 
powers of the Deccan, the Nizam All, who dethroned and 
Succeeded Salabnt Jang m 17G1, and Haidar Ah of Mysore, 
were quick to profit by the temporary confusion at Poona 
The Nizam recovered most of the districts ho had lost at 
Cdajagin Haidar All threatened Maratha supremacy in 
the South 

The nse of this new Muhammadan pow er was a direct con 
sequence of the aggressive policy of the last Pcshwa against 
his Hjndu neighbour tho Wodeyar Raja of Mysore, whose 
dynasty was established m the sixteenth century on the ruins 
of the Vijay anagar empire Haidar All a Musalman officer in 
the Rajas service, distinguished himself in repelling the 
■Siaratfu attacks, and in the year of Pampot took advantage of 
his rapid promotion to overthrow the dynasty Between 17G1 
and. 1770 the situation in the Deccan was a confused tangle 
ladhu Rao quarrelled with the domineering Regent The 
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latter in revenge intrigued with the Nizam A nn< ncilntion 
took place and then an open fight, whuh ended in IlajoUn 
defeat nnd imprisonment Haidar \Ii was defeated In tic 
iT'hwa m 17W The next uir the Enghdi at Madras wen- 
embroiled in a war with Haidar \li l»\ lending them'd res to 
the intnzued of the contending jvartui Colonel Jo t ph Smith 
defv atcil the combined for\ vi* e f the Nizam and Haidar All at 
Tnnoimlu in 17G7 Uut after nun h debitor! fighting Haidar 
Ah a paired lx fore Madrid ui I7l*9 and forced the Council to 
Men a treaty pnmeling for mutual help in ca*>o of attack, 
and the restitution of pn«e ntn and territorial gains on both 
sides The Treat! of Mitlns was the cati'C of much «ub?e- 
quent trouble for the Englt-h 

In 1770 the Ptahw a s nrm\ again defeated Haidar Ah and 
forced him back to his capital, benngapatnm He was com- 
pelled to pay chant h and to yield some of his Umtory The 
Rajputs and Jats were the next to sufftr from the Pcdiwaa 
attacks But Mttdhu Rao died in 1772, and Mahadaji Sindia 
became the most powerful member of the Maratha confederacy 
in HmdU'tan Vihcn Shah \Hm m 1771 left Allahabad and 
returned to Delhi, he put himself under Smdia’s protection 


CHAPTER XI 

CONDITION OP INDIA ES THE EIGHTEENTH CENTCTTi — 
WAEBEN HASTINGS (1772-S3) 

In order to understand the condition of India at the beginning 
of Warren Hastings’ administration, it is necessary to renew 
bneflj some of the effects, of Mogul rule upon India «, social and 
economic life First and foremost were the consequences of 
the prolonged domination of India by the lamLtncn of Central 
Asia Carmg onlr for land power and satiated b! the hnd- 
nches of India, the} had allowed the immense sources of wealth. 
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means of livelihood, scientific culture, social discipline and 
political strength, which the traffic of the high seas connotes, 
to be gradually absorbed by the more enterprising European 
traders The social f ramew orh of Hinduism, the caste sj stem, 
had resisted all the efforts of Islam to destroy it Onh tho 
power and influence of tho Brahmans over tho lower castes 
had greatly increased The Mulnmmadan rulers had used 
the art and science which tho casto system had provided for 
building their magnificent mosques, tombs and palaces Islam 
had given the Indian builders great artistic opportunities 
and much wider scope for their engineering shill the other 
industrial castes had al-o served India s economic needs ad- 
mirabh under tho Mogul militarj sj stem Most of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the countn remained, how c\cr, m 
the hands of Hindus , a nc-h merchant or banker could olnajs 
buy court favour, a clever craftsman might win a rich man’s 
patronage 

But the guildi, which made tho mercantile and industrial 
classes collectively a power in the Hindu state, were, like the 
village communities, deprn cd of all political influence The 
Mogul conquerors, as far as the} could, militarised the whole 
economic s} stem of India The freedom w hich Islam ga\ e the 
out caste lay first in his nght to fight 1 And m the eighteenth 
century m India there was ever} inducement to fight rather 
than work Fighting was the on!} sure w a} to social ad\ ance 
ment, and the paj of the common soldier w as higher than that 
of the most useful artisan 3 For dwindling maritime commerce 
and military unemployment there w as an eas} and lucrative 
remed} m brigandage and pirac} , opcnl} encouraged and 
supported bj the mihtar} chiefs, especiall} b} the Mnrathds 
It was these dominant economic factors, quite as much as 
political strife, which accounted for the cha&tic condition into 

^ Hinduism also war broke down rules of precedence m caste Most 
0 9 Hindu leaders in the wars of the eighteenth century wero of low 
ca«te origin 

* actuel de L'Inde, 1789, p 79 
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■which India was drifting in the eighteenth century ' But for 
the strength of the caste system which held Hindu society 
together, the process of economic disintegration would have 
been much more rapid Even m Bengal, “ the paradise of 
India manj sources of industrial wealth, especially the 
production of raw silk, had dried up before British rule 
began 1 

Education which in Europe was making great progress, 
was on the downward path in India The colleges (3Iadra»as) 
founded in the Muhammadan capitals had in former tunes sent 
out manj great and learned men, though Islam in India never 
attained the high distinction m scientific pursuits it had won 
in other countries At the end of the eighteenth century, says 
a contemporary writer, 2 the Madrasas were in a ruinous con 
dition and their endowments had lapsed Outride the great 
towns the mass of the Muslim population, recruited mostly by 
force from the lowest castes of Hindus, were left to their own 
superstition and ignorance On the other hand, in the Maratha 
territories and parts of Hindustan the uplifting movement of 
Hindu culture represented by T uka rSm, TulsJ Das and other 
Vaisknava teachers, retamed its vitality in spite of political 
disorders And in Hindu villages, wherever local conditions 
allowed, the traditional rudimentary education m reading, 
writing, arithmetic and mensuration was given to the children 
of petty shopkeepers, small landholders and well to do cnlti 
v ators Tor higher Brahmamcal learning the Sanskrit schools 
at Benares and other centres were maintained 

But Sanskrit learning usually had degenerated into a purely 
pedantic and formal type, without imagination, creative in 
spiration or the scientific sense The printing press was 

1 Mr 1 erelst found from the revenue accounts of the Naw3b that 
before the invasion of Nadir Shah nearly 70 lakhs of rupees were brought 
into Bengal annually for the purchase of raw silk alone Most of this 
influx of wealth* ceased before the British Government existed (A Short 
Jhr Axnsavnm.n i* ,ir j.Tadir* jClahr JitKnlukiV, j^unulnr, 

1790) p 79) 

* Ibid pp 102 3 
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practically unknown in India Printed books were unclean 
foreign t lungs which tho Brahman could not touch Except 
Muhammad Shah, no Mogul ruler after Akbar interested him- 
self in scientific research, but most of them amused thcmsch cs 
■with painting and music Even at the Mogul court the strict 
Musalman ahsajs looked askance at painting and music as 
unlawful dissipations, like wine bibbing Mogul painting, 
exquisite as it was, neacr quite shook off the effects of this 
religious ban It alu aj s lacked the spiritual fire and aesthetic 
grandeur of tho Ajanta school, which had its roots deep in 
religious life 

India seemed almost everywhere to be sinking into political 
and social chaos In spite of official jobber}' and corruption, 
the British settlements were harbours of refuge for tho nntne 
populations “I have seen,” wToto Warren Hastings, “in a 
time of profound peace, tho wTotchcd inhabitants of the 
Carnatic, of every age, sex and condition, tnmultuousl} throng- 
ing round the w alls of Port St George, and lying for mnnj 
successive days and nights on the burning soil, without coa enng 
or food, on a casual rumour falscl} excited of an approaching 
enem\ 1 Some part of tho Maratha territory was aUo for a 
time such an oasis of peace and secunt} , cspcctallj the Indore 
state, ruled by the widow of MalhSr Rao Holkar, Ahaha Bal, 
one of the illustrious Hindu women whoso names have become 
household words in India for piet} and devotion to the dharma 
Ably supported b} her loyal general, Tukoji Rao, she ruled her 
dominions wisely and well for nearly thirtj } cars (1765-9o) 
Tukoji Rao succeeded her, but on his death two years later the 
succession was disputed Smdia intervened, his arm} razed 
the Indore capital to the ground and the whole state relapsed 
into anarchy 

•dJuut jears after Clive s departure tfio Directors, on 
account of the increasing disorder in Bengal and the alarming 
state of their finances, transferred Warren Hastings from the 
1 The Present State oj the East Indies (London, 1786) 
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Madras Council to the governorship of Bengal He tool, 
charge in 1772 Two years previously i terrible famine 
caused b* a failure of the rims had ravaged a large part o! 
India In Bengal it was estimated that one third of the popu 
lation perished Rumours of mal administration had reached 
the Directors ears and acting on Hastmgs advice they 
resolved to stand forth as Diwan * e to take over the direct 
control of revenue collection Hastmgs was instructed to 
remove the two deputy Nawabs appointed by Clive Muham 
•mad Raza Ivban and Raja Shltab Rai and to put them on trial 
They were honourably acquitted of the charges of dishonest* 
brought agamst them But the seventy with which Muham 
mad Raza exercised his functions was evident from the fact 
that m spite of the sufferings of the famine and large reduction 
m the population he had collected almost the full revenue 
Under the rule of the later Nawabs the revenue regulations 
of Ahbar which had been more or less observed so long as 
Bengal remained a province of the empire were completely 
ignored The whole s> stein was described by erelst Hastmgs 
predecessor as a competition of force and fraud Every 
zammdar and every revenue official was free to choose his own 
methods of collection The IN aw ab and his deputies extracted 
what thej could from the zaunndars , the latter plundered all 
below them and by intricate modes of collection and by 
complex divisions of the land tned to confine an exact know- 
ledge of the rents to themselves Hastmgs first efforts were 
to reorganise and simplify the sj stem with a view to stabilise 
the Company s finances and protect both zammdars and n ots 
The Treasure w as transferred from Murshidabad to Calcutta 
A Board of Revenue was constituted under British control 
In 1773 provincial revenue councils wctc set up m six different 
centres to supervise the farming of the revenues and to hear 
appeals in ciul suits A European collector of revenue was 
appointed in each district with Hindu and Muhammadan 
assessors to ad* i»e m the trial o! criminal and ciril cases placed 
under his jurisdiction The immediate effect of the^o reforms 
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w as that the korah a horablc instrument for flogging recal 
citrant zaminclars and others disappeared from the cutchemes 
of Bengal In order that justice might be administered 
according to the best principles of Muhammadan and Hindu 
law Hastings set on foot an inquiry w hich was follow ed up later 
on bj Sir William Jones who founded the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal m 1784, and by many of his successors in the High 
Court of Calcutta Hastings’ encouragement of Major Rennell, 
the first scientific geographer of India, enabled the latter to 
publish his Bengal Atlas in 1779, and put him in a position to 
continue Ins work after his retirement 

The manufacture of salt and opium was placed under 
government control and no one in the Company’s service was 
permitted to have a share either in farming the revenues or m 
government contracts The villagers appreciated the new 
Governors attempts to rule according to the ancient laws of 
Hindustan and were persuaded to join in putting down dacoity, 
which was rampant m the provinces The administrative 
machine r\ which Hastings improvised could not be otherwise 
than very imperfect But the British empire was alwaj s built 
up ^far m ore by^ personal influence than by bureaucratic 
machinerj~~ Hastings’ influence was everything He had to 
reform or create everj department of state, to restore order 
and confidence in the government and to inspire all his sub 
ordinates European and Indian with his own high ideals of 
honour and public dutj 

The economies wluch Hastings was instructed to effect 
included cutting down the allowances of the child Now ab As 
Shah Alam had left British protection and put himself in the 
hands of Sindia Hastings in 1773 stopped the payment of 
tribute to the Padshah and sold the districts of Allahabad and 
Naru which had been assigned to him, to the Nawab of Oudh 
for lift} lakhs of rupees thus relieving the Companj of heavy 
military charges 

In 1772, before Hastings became Governor the Nawab of 

udh had concluded a treaty with the Bohilla chief, Hafiz 
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Rehraat Khan which had been witnessed b\ Sir Robert Barker 
as the British commanding officer In 1773 as the Eohillas 
continued to ci ado the fulfilment of their obligations under the 
treat j , thcNawnb, With Sir Robert Barker s support appealed 
to Hastings to lend him troops to drno the turbulent Afghan 
settlers across the Ganges Hastings considering that the 
Company was a part} to tlio treat} also that the 'llarathas 
were alread} raiding Rohilkhand and from that base could 
easil) destro} the Comparn s onl} rebablo all} , agreed to the 
request on payment of fifty lakhs for expenses W ith the help 
of a British brigade, Outlh in 1773-74 was secured against the 
Alarathas a senotis danger to the Corapan} s temtorv was 
thereby averted This affair formed the ground of one of the 
malicious charges brought against Hastmgs at the famous 
trial 

Hastings’ worst troubles began with hi& assumption of 
office as Governor General m 1774 under the Regulating Act 
In 1773 the government in England, in new of the i ast political 
responsibiht} assumed by the Compam, resolved to put its 
affairs, under stricter control The Act, besides restricting the 
powers of the Directors, gai o Hastmgs, ns Governor General 
m Council, authority o\er all the British possessions in India 
His Council was reduced from eleven to four members Civil 
and mihtary officers of the Compan} w ere forbidden to take 
presents or to engage in trade A Supremo Court of Judica 
ture, consisting of a Chief Justice and three judges, was ah>o 
established at Calcutta 

The Act wa3 loosely drafted and tne respective powers of 
the Governor General in Council and the Supreme Court were 
not clearly defined These and many other defects m the new 
machinery might have been easil} overcome if the members of 
Council had been well chosen But Hastmgs found himself 
confronted at once with a factious and persistent opposition 
from his own Councfi.headed by Philip Francis whose brilliant 
attainments and unscrupulous character made him a dangerous 
enem} The Act gave the Go\ emor General no pow er of veto, 
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but only a casting vote Hastings’ only loyal supporter was 
Richard Harwell, an experienced servant of the Company who 
had enriched himself under the old regime and was perhaps 
not above suspicion m his pm ate transactions 

The self seeking intrigues of Francis brought him a cunning 
helper m a Brahman of evil reputation, Raja Nand Kumar, 
formerly m Siraj ud daulali’s service Nand Kumar, who con- 
ceived that his sycophancy had not been sufficiently rewarded 
by Hastmgs, put into the hands of Francis and his tools in the 
Council, General Clavermg and Colonel Monson, fabricated 
charges against their President whichthey immediately brought 
up for discussion Hastmgs and Barwell then prosecuted K and 
Kumar before the newly constituted Supreme Court for con 
spiracy It so happened that, a long timo before this, Nand 
Kumar had been involved in a civil suit brought against hurt 
bv the executor of a native banker Before the conspiracy 
case came on for tnal, he had, by order of the Court, filed a 
bond which he alleged had been given him by the dead man 
The opposite party charged him with forgery' and he was 
immediately arrested After a prolonged trial bv the Chief 
Justice, Sir Elijah Impev , and the full Court, the jury found 
bun guilty He was condemned to death and executed accord 
mg to the English law of that time (1775) 1 Francis having 
ignored hi> victim’s petition for a reprieve 

After this scandal Hastmgs was left m comparative peace 
for a tune, until by the death of Monson two y ears later he was 
able to use his casting vote ui Council In 1780 Francis 
returned to England, being badly wounded in a duel with 
Hastmgs The failure of the Regulating Act to define the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court soon involved Hastmgs in 
fresh difficulties The Court, which observed all the cumbrous 
procedure of English law* claimed jurisdiction over all the 
Company’s courts which Hastmgs had set up, as well as o\ er 

* A Parallel case occurred in England two years later, when Dr 

1 m Dodd ex chaplain to the King wa3 tried by the King s Bench 
“ nd ^uted for forging a bond 
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all the executive functions of government Violent conflicts 
ensued, until Hastings in 1780 adjusted the dispute by arrang- 
ing that Chief Justice Impey should act as President of the 
Company’s Court of Appeal m Calcutta (Sadr Diwan Adalat), 
and draw up regulations for the provincial courts Parlia- 
ment subsequently (17S1) passed an Act legalising the Com- 
pany s civil and cnminal courts and limiting the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court to British subjects in Calcutta and 
elsewhere 

In spite of Hastings’ desire to avoid further military enter 
prises, he was m 1775 forced mto war by the action of the 
subordinate council at Bombay, winch was slow to recognise 
the authority of the Governor General Shortly after the 
death of the Peshwa JIadhu Rao in 1772, his brother Narayan 
Rao, who succeeded, had been murdered by bis uncle Ragoba 
In the straggle for poweT which ensued, Nana Famavis and 
other "Maratha chiefs supported the claims of Narajans 
posthumous son, Maclhu Rao II , w hile Ragoba sought help 
from the English at Bombay, promising them Salsette island 
and Bassem which they were very eager to get The Bombay 
Council, without consulting Calcutta, entered mto an agreement 
with Ragoba, and later on (1778) sent an expedition to Poom, 
which ended disastrously Hastings saved the situation by 
sending an expedition from Bengal to Surat and entering mto 
an alliance with the Gaikwar of Baroda (1779) Partly by 
slulful diplomacy and partly by the bnlhant successes of his 
armed forces, Hastings next broke up a dangerous coalition of 
"the Jlarathiis, Haidar Ah and the Nizam Finally through the 
mediation of Mahadaji Smdia, who also had been worsted m 
the conflict with the Bntfsh arms, the Treaty of Salbai was 
concluded (1782), which secured peace with the Marathas for 
twenty y ears Salsette and Elephant a were ceded to Bombay . 
Hadhu Rao II was recognised as Peshwa Ragoba recen ed 
a pension, and the district of Broach which the English had 
taken was handed over to Smdia 

The dangers W hich Hastings had thus averted were by no 
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mean* iheontt orns which threatened Ox* Dntidi with plants 
In 1771 Haidar Ah, being again ntt ached In the Mariithils, 
called upon the Madras Council to fullil the treata wgmd in 
the previous year 1 Tlie Madras tro Lsur^ was tmpU , and the 
Nawab of the Carnatic would not join m such on alliance So 
the Council remained neutral, and llmdar Ah furious at their 
broken pledges, which gn%e the Marlthus free pla\, In pan to 
look for } ranch help There \i ere still ph nt a of Frenchmen to 
bo hired as mem nanes in Indio, nnd most of the Indian pow rrs 
made u«e of them In 177S France and England were again 
at war Hastings, acting on the Directors* orders proeeeditl 
to seizo both Fondichcn, nnd Main?, the Malabar port thus 
cutting oil Haidar Ahs communications with France Tins 
action proa o bed thesocond Mysore war (17S0-S-I) Haidar Ah 
de«cendtd on the Carnatic with an a rmj of SO 000 men nnd 
100 guns His son, Tipu, cut up Colonel Bailhe s detachment 
of 3700 men near Oonjcwram Sir Hector Munro with the 
main bod\ shut himself up in Fort St George nnd called for 
help from Calcutta Hastings was in the midst of lus pc nous 
entanglements with the Maratlms, but act found means to 
meet this new difficulta He at once despatched the aott ran, 
Sir Evrc Cootc, with 1000 nun b\ sea and other runforco- 
ments b\ land through Orissa In 1780 Cooti won a great 
victorj o\er Haidar Ah at Porto Noao But the war con- 
tinued until Haidar All s death mxt >car, when lus son nnd 
successor, Tipu Sultan, helped for a time b\ Busia , took up tlie 
fighting A French squadron under Admiral dc Suffrcn uns 
troublesome to the British, but with the Peace of Vt readies the 
danger from that quarter ecascd, and Tipu, fearing that the 
Marathas might renew thur attacks, at last mn<le terms with 
the 'Madras goaemment (Treaty of Mangalore, 17S4), much to 
the indignation of Hastings, who from Tipu s trucukntattitudo 
and barbarous treatment of British pnsoncre foresaw further 
trouble * 

So mo of the means hj which Hastings, in desperate financial. 

1 Sm p 20S 
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straits and hampered b} his Council found the neces&an cash 
for the payment of the British forces exposed him to scurrilous 
abuse both m lus lifetime and after death But he claimed 
nothing more than the "Mogul political lairs allowed the Com 
panj as sovereign rulers and willingly tool the odium upon 
himself as his masters theCompanj allowed him no alternative 
which would save the British State and those under its pro 
tection in India In 17S1 when the Calcutta treasurv urgently 
needed monej for the pavment o! troops Hastings went to 
Benares and at imminent nsh of lus own life arrested the Raj i 
Chait Singh who speculatmg on the probability of the over 
throw of the British power had evaded the contributions m 
men and money which as the Company s feudaton he was 
bound to make The Raja escaped and with an army of 
40 000 men led a revolt which but for Hastings courage and 
resource might have had serious consequences The Taj a 
was driven to take refugo in Bundelkhand and Hastings 
installed his nephew in lus place under conditions much more 
favourable to the Companj but the cash found in the Raji 3 
treasury forty lakhs of rupees went to the arm} as pnzo 
money 

It sa\s much for Hastings qualities as a statesman that m 
this troubled j ear (1781) he founded parti} at his own charge 
the Calcutta Madrasa and thus took the first step towards the 
revival of Muhammadan education in India In the next 
year having failed to get cash from Cliait Singh ho applied 
to the new Naw ib of Oudb Asaf ud daulah for payment of 
heav} arrears due to the Company The Isawab was willing 
if Hastings would agreo that the Bigams lus mother and 
uriTtilmMliw should bo coTOTvclled to relinnmsh the treasure 
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who retained a considerable part of the treasure, bred to 
tell man\ tales, and bore no malice against Hastings tlicir 
palace eunuchs, who suffered mild duress, soon grew fat and 
rich again 

Historj gives no parallel case to compare with that of 
Hastings To condemn him for his faults or mistakes w ould 
be hyper criticism, if not rank h vpocrisj If Asoha, Ahbar or 
Solon, as chief agent of a trading company, had been invested 
with all the responsibilities of kingship 3 et made subject to the 
majontj of a council dominated bj tho evil mind of a place- 
hunter, none of them, being human, a ould havo escaped the 
lash of political moralists 

Hastmgs retired m 17S5, soon after tho stgnmg of the 
Treat) of "Mangalore, with the satisfaction of knowing that ho 
had renewed tho foundations of good government in Bengal, 
secured for a time tho safety of the British possesions in 
India and seraed tho Company honestl) Hindus and 
Muhammadans, high and low, agreed that I10 had deserved 
well of India But it suited party politicians in England to 
lend an ear to the malicious slanders of Trancis, and the Prime 
Munster, Pitt, yielded to the clamour for the impeachment of 
the late Governor General The House of Lords, after a trial 
which dragged its disgraceful length over seven j ears, acquitted 
Hastmgs on all charges The Directors of the Company saved 
him from penurj , and he lived as a country gentleman in his 
ancestral home to the ripe old age of eightj six 


CHAPTER XU 

CCUmKUUUS *4*1? WEIXESIOPY p 7BC-XSOS} 

ft was now, as Hastmgs wrote, impossible for the Companj 
to retrace “the perilous and wondrous paths by which they 
ksd attained their present elevation '* But the British 
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Government in 1"S4 were resoh cd not to nm at an\ further 
temtonal expansion British India was to remain os it was 
on Hastings retirement 1 Pitt s India Act (1784) was passed 
to prevent an aggressive policj The appointment of the 
Governor General and Commander in Chief remaine 1 m the 
hands of tho Compam s Directors subject to approval b\ the 
Crown but a Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
was to be nominated b\ the Crown and presided over b\ one 
of the king a ministers m order to scrutinise and check the 
decisions of a Secret Committee of three Directors of the 
Company m whom administrative power should be vested 
This arrangement remained m force until ISoS the President 
of the Board act mg as Munster for India Further legislation 
removed most of the defects of the Regulating Act which had 
made Hastings position untenable 

Lord Cornwallis (1786-OX) who had proved his capacitj in 
trying circu m stances during the American \\ ar succeeded 
Hastmgs after an interval filled by Sir John Macphcrson the 
senior member of Council The full powers he had secured 
enabled him at once to complete Hastings reforms bj insisting 
that the Compam s servants should be paid bi adequate fixed 
salaries onh One of the sources of corruption was the zanun 
dan system bj which the Company collected its land revenue 
through the Mogul revenue fanners whose office originally 
only tenable for hfe (or for a shorter penod at the overlord s 
pleasure) had tended to become hereditan Besides the 
immense difficulty of checking accounts due to the zamindars 
systematic methods of concealing the actual rents the system 
lent itself to bnbery of the supervising staff which Cornwallis 
was determined to suppress The Hindu revenue system by 
which, the king s officers collected the land tax from the n ots 
through the village headmen was not known to Cornwallis 

1 It included Bengal Bihar a small part of Orissa, the districts of 
Ghai pur and Benares tha N orfhern Cixcars excluding Guntur "Madras 
and small strip round it Fort St Dav d and a few small stat ons on 
the Bast Coast Bombay Surat and a few small states on the West 
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advisers The new Governor General, moreover, distrusted 
all Indian methods Against the advice of Ins experienced 
Councdlor, Sir John Shore, he resolved in 1703 to Anglicise tho 
system b\ declaring the last assessment made in 1780 to be 
perpetual, expecting that this enactment (called the Permanent 
Settlement) Mould at once correct the bad traditions of 
centuries, make zammdars good and intelligent landlords and 
the rvots prosperous and happy tenants The actual result 
was that m a very few 3 ears most of the old znmmdars had 
been sold up in default of punctual payment of the g<y\ eminent 
demands The new landlords, mostly speculators and usurers, 
rack rented their tenants Morse than ever, and the sjstcm of 
distraint gave endless opportunities for bribery and corruption 
Many years of legislate e tinkering were required before the 
Permanent Settlement came to bo regarded as advantageous 
to Bengali landlords and possibly useful as a revenue measure. 
The cultivators’ side of the question has given permanent 
employment to legislators, lawj ers and man\ others 1 

Cornwallis’ judicial reforms Mere conceived in the same 
spirit ^/He deprived tho zammdars of their magisterial and 
police functions, abolished the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Nawab’s agents ancl/n creased the highh paid European staff 
bj separating revenue from judicial functions ^The trial of 
ordinary c ivil cas es and the control of the police Mere trans- 
ferred to European judges appointed to each district court 
Pour courts of appeal were set up m the provincial capitals, the 
judges going on circuit, as in England, to hear criminal cases 
In this respect, also, ComMalhs ignorance of Tndm. led him 
astray .His^judicial S 3 ’stem Mas both unpractical jind 1 m 
politic -'The judges were f ar too few and too inexperienced 
for the work, and Cornwallis failed to understand tlie'flght 

1 Vttrirj 'mtcy -years 'utter 7ft, aj a ’ftara ’ifidimn Tftoy stated ‘before fho 
Select Committee of the House of Commons that the condition of the 
cultivators had not been improved in any degree though tho landlords 
had benefited The great defect of the settlement was he pointed out, 
that government had not fixed a maximum rent for the cultivators 
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measures for rooting out corruption among Indian officials 
But his stnct integrity and lovable character were invaluable 
assets for the nascent British power He chose Ins European 
agents well Jonathan Duncan, appointed Resident of 
Benares by Cornwallis m 1788 founded the Sanskrit College 
He was one of those upright servants of the Company to whose 
disinterested labours the new India owed much 

Cornwallis agam showed his military capacity m the third 
Mysore War (1790-92) which was forced upon him by Tipu 
Sultan s ferocious attack upon the Company s ally the Paja 
of Travancore at the end of 1789 Cornwallis arranged a 
treaty of alliance with the Peshwa and the "Nizam In the 
third year of the war which had been mismanaged by the 
Madras authonties he assumed command of the Bntnh 
forces in person and dictated a peace under the walls of 
Senngapatam by which Tipu was forced to cede half 
of his territories to the allies, to pay a large indemnity 
and to hand over his two sons as hostages The share of 
one third of the ceded territory won by the Company 
included ’Malabar, Coorg and parts of the present Salem and 
Madura districts 

Cornwallis retired in 1793 and was succeeded by Sir John 
Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) at a very critical time m 
Maratha affairs Since the Treaty of Salbai in 1782, Mali a 
daji Suadia whose array was strengthened by several brigades 
of European troops under the command of the French general 
De Boigne not only maintained his position m the north but 
had disputed with Nana Famavis the control of the Peshwa s 
government Upon his death m 1794 his grandnephew, 
Daulat Rao Sindia succeeded, and the skilful diplomacy of 
Nana Famavis once m6re muted the Maratha confederacv m 
an attack upon the Nizam The latter appealed to the Bntuh 
for help under the old treaty of alliance against Tipu, but Sit 
John Shore held that he was not bound to interfere in quarrels 
between any of the three parties to the treaty His non inter 
vention policy was perhaps strictly lust, but it made an enemy 
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o! the Nizam, nho alter the battle ot Khardti (l7Q"i) had to 
tcde territory both to the PC-thwa and to the Bhonslt* Raja 
of Beriir, besides pv\ ing heaav arrears of clmuth. Botlt the 



Nizam and Tipu again Bought help from French mercenaries. 
A year later the Maratlia confederacy u as at an end Smdia’s 
diwan, hard pressed for money, extracted chauth — and a good 
deal more — from the officials and merchants of Poona by force. 
The PCshwa’s Court became a liot-bed of faction and intrigue. 
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and Marathi politics sink to tlie level of the demoralised and 
decadent Moguls 

It was this situation which Lord Alonnngton {Marque's 
Wellesley) whose jounger brother Arthur afterwards Duke 
of Wellington, was then a colonel in the armv at Madras, was 
called upon to face when he took over charge from Lord 
Teignmouth in 179S He had served on the Board of Control 
since 1793 when the French Republic declared war against 
England and was tlw'efore in clo^e touch with Indian affairs 
Napoleon was in Egvpt and the fame of hi3 exploits echoed 
throughout India Tipu’s hopes of revenge were encouraged 
by French revolutionary agents at the Mysore Court, w ho were 
permitted to address the Sultan as * Citoyen Tipu ” So Ions 
as battalions officered bv Frenchmen formed the backbone of 
Indian armies there could be no «ecunty for the British 
possessions ot hope of a lasting peace in India 

Wellcslej lost no time in earning out his scheme of “ sub- 
sidiary alhance,” a compact by which the Indian states re- 
nounced the French or anv European connection except the 
Bnti-b, and placed thcnr-eUcs under the protection of the 
Compirn The French battalions were to be disbanded and 
replaced b\ a contingent of the Company ’s troops, for which 
the state concerned made provision, either by the cession of 
territory or bv payment of a subsidy The Company under 
took to protect the ruler of the state from either external or 
internal aggression, and not to interfere m internal admrni— 
tration, wlulo all the foreign relations of the state were to bo 
under the control of the Company or its political a^nt No 
Europeans, other than British, yvere to be m the service of the 
state except by the Company s consent 

The Nizam was the first to be persuaded that his own 
safety lay m accepting Wclleslej ’s terms* He was relieved of 
the difficult j of disbanding 14,000 men under French com- 
mand by the dating of a lit elv joung subaltern, John Malcolm, 
"the ‘British political ngent Yfcfiesiey next approached Tipu, 
who, vainlj expecting Napoleon’s help, replied only with 
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indolence Havinsr ab olute proof of Tipii *• negotiations with 
Fnnee W elledei declared war in Fi bruara l”hO and laid hi* 
plans *50 well that about ten weeks later Strmsripatim was 
stormed Tipu fell fight mg braieh within a gateway of tin 
fortress The fourth, and last Mysore \\ar thus * nded un 
expectedh with the complete collap e of a state winch hut 
been a thorn m the British side almost from it* found it ion 
thutv eight years btfore 

WeUeslea, after much deliberation decided to n store tlie 
central part of the late Sultan s tomton to the former Hindu 
dvnast\ represented b\ an infant* Krishna llajfi Wodoar* 
under British control The Coimbatoro district, Knnara and 
the rest of the sea coast were retained ba tin Company The 
Aizam received a large slice of tho northern district * Iho 
two sons of Tipu were gn en liberal pt nsiom III 1 SOI Wcllt xlej 
put an end to the dual si stem of go\ eminent m the Carnatic, 
■which had proved itself as impossible tluro ns it had been m 
Bengal The province was placed under the direct ndimm* 
tration of the Madras Go\ emment, tho horn of tlu Inti Jvau fib 
Muhammad Ah 1 whoso intrigues with lipfi hml bun dis 
covered bemg granted a pension Tanjori , formcrl} Sluiliaj! s 
jagir was taken aver bj tho Company about the same time on 
account of a disputed succession 

Wellesley next turned Ins attention to affairs in tho north 
Oudli was m the sarao condition os tlio Carnatic worse than 
useless as a defence for the north w cut frontier of B< ngul for 
which purpose Hastings had supported tho fornu r Naw fib, and 
suffering from a weak and vicious rulir onlj Kept on his throne 
by the British power Albnrs measures in hikIi fjjnnn 
stances would have been moro drastic than Welle sUj x and 
his feudatory would not ha\o dared to piocrastinatc Aft* r 
much hesitation tho Nawab, S ladat Ah, agreed to Wt 11* xh j a 
demands— do disband his own troops and provide for a con 
tingent of the Company s forces by ceding Uohtlkhand and 
part of the Doab including the fortress of Allahabad (1801) 

1 IIo died in 1705 
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The y eat before Nana Fama\ is had died After the death, 
of Alialy \ Bai in l”9o no '“Maratha state continued to fulfil the 
religious duties of ft Hindu government with regard to agn 
culture roads irrigation and useful public works The great 
Sivajis successors were plunging India into the mire of a 
lawless mili tarism The predatory sy stem of warfare which 
Sivaji had adopted as a temporary expedient had become a 
fixed principle m Maratha political economy The strength of 
the Maratha armies was no longer the sturd\ fmgal Maratha 
yeomanry fired by zeal for the dhanna but French soldiers of 
fortune who struggled to drill and discipline a horde of mer 
cenanes and banditti of many races paid onlv by plunder 
Wellesley s policy w as rapidly reducing the area upon which 
their lawless chaulh could be levied and was thus a direct 
challenge to the Maratha states His opportunity for inter 
vention was given by the Waratlias themselves Nana 
Farnavis had refused to accept a subsidiary alliance offered by 
Wellesley after the death of Tipu But Baji Pao II the last 
and most ignoble of the Pes»h vas after the battle of Poona 
(180°) in which lus own and Sindia s forces were routed bv 
Ja^want Rao Hoik a r fled for British protection and m the 
same year signed the Treaty of Bassem bi which he accepted 
Wellesley s terms on condition of being reinstated as Pcrfina 
General Arthur W ellesley conducted lum back to Poona with 
out opposition but Sindia who kept the blmd old P dshnh 
Shah Alam under his control at Delhi combined with the 
Bhonsle Raja of Berar (Nagpur) m resisting the British 
demands 

The first year of the second Maratha W ar (1803-5) added 
another famous chapter to the military historv of the East 
India Company General W ellesley m the Deccan with only 
4 )00 men defeated Sindia s army at least seven times as 
numerous at the battle of Assay c near Ahmadnagar and the 
Bhonslc Raja still more decisively at Argaon in BerSr shortly 
afterwards The Raja made peace m the Treaty of Dcog ion 
giving up Cuttack as the pneo of a subsidiary nllnnce In 
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Hindustan General Lake’s army defeated Sindia’s Trench 
brigades under Perron, He Boigne’s successor, and entered 
Delhi After another decisive defeat at Laswarl, Smdia also 
gave up the fight, and by the Treaty of Surjl Arjungaon* 



accepted a subsidiary alliance, surrendering all his territory 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, besides Ahmadnagar and 
Broach, as provision for the Company ’s troops Some of this 
tcrritorj , how c\ er, w as made over to the Nizam * Ahmadnagar 
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was given back to the Peshwa Thus ended the first 3 ear’s 
campaign 

Nest year Holkar, having refused the British terms 
attacked The campaign began badh Through Colonel 
Alonson s incompetent handling his eepov battalions and 
cavalrj were caught in one of the pa^es of R a] put ana and 
neatly annihilated (1S04) The Harathae then made a raid 
on Delhi but were repulsed bv Colonel OchterIon\ Holkar’s 
mam arm} was defeated at Dig, but General Lake was forced 
to rai^e the siege of the Jat fortress of Bharatpur after several 
attempts to storm it had failed The Raja, however, sub 
mitted to a treaty, and lake w&s on the point of bringing 
Holkar to his knees when the Directors m England, on hearing 
of Honson’s defeat, recalled Wellesley (1805) and sent .out 
Cornwallis agam, with orders to stop the war 

Another of Wellesley’s faT seeing projects was also up^et 
bv the Directors’ anxiety for their dividends He saw clearlv 
that the want of proper education prevented the Company’s 
civil servants from fulfilling the great responsibilities now 
imposed upon them On the foundation of a good European 
education he would have given them “ an intimate acquaint 
ance with the history , languages, customs and manners of the 
people of India and with the ^Mahometan and Hindoo codes of 
law and religion ” He would thus have extended the com 
radeship in arms, already begun with such signal success, to a 
complete understanding in political, social and religious life 
Such an education must necessarily have been given on Indian 
soil Wellesley’s College of Fort William might ha\ e been the 
foundation of a great Anglo Indian university Its removal 
to Haileyburi in England was one of the grave political 
blunders made by the Directors which has never been 
remedied 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE SIKHS IN THE PUNJAB — GURKHA MAEATHA AND PIN DAW 
WARS— CHARTER ACT OF 1813 — THE FIRST ENGLISH UM 
VERSITY 

(1806-23 Barlow Minto and Hastings) 

"Wellesley had made the British power paramount in. India 
and like Warren Hastings had pointed out a safe and 
continuous course for its administrative policj But owing 
partly to the mercenary views of the Directors and partly to 
the short term of office of the successive Governor Generals 
it was a long time before any of the rulers of British India 
ventured, to stand forth again with a constructive programme 
The problems of internal administration were genera 111 left 
in. the hands of British officials who made their career in 
India until by their researches and patient work m patching 
up the old machinery and m oiling or ro m along the new they 
gradually built up a bureaucratic tradition to serve as the 
groundwork for the British Indian state Parliament con 
turned to 1 eep a watchful eye on Indian affairs and from 
time to time laid down general principles expressing the desire 
of the British nation that India should be well and wisely 
governed The Governor General s police was usually 
dictated by orders from the Directors bj England s relations 
with the other European powers or by conditions created 
bj hostile Indian states 

Lord Cornwallis was old and feeble when he returned to 
India in 180o He died the same jear Sir George Barlow 
who succeeded as a stop gap gave effect to the Directors 
orders of non intervention Ho not only prevented General 
Lake from dictating reasonable terms to Holkar but con 
eluded treaties both with him and Sindia b\ which the 
Rajput states were deliberate^ abandoned to the tender 
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mercies of their Maratlia and Pmdiirl enemies Lake resol- 
ntely opposed this shameful desertion of friendly states, and 
resigned when Barlow insisted on it 

A mutiny of the sepoy garrison of Vellore, in the Carnatic, 
which occurred in 1806, is of no historical importance Tho 
appointment m the same 3 ear of a British Conservator of 
Forests in Malabar is of much greater significance, though the 
necessity of a systematic control of Indian forests was not 
recognised until 1864 

Sir George Barlow in 1807 was transferred to the governor- 
ship of the JIadras Presidency , which by Wellesley 's conquests 
had reached almost its present area In the revenue settle- 
ment of Madras British administrators came in contact with 
the ancient Hindu ryotwan system, the merits of which, as 
compared with the zamindari system, had been upheld by 
Akbar, as they were subsequently by many British officials., 
notably by Sir Thomas Munro, who, like Akbar, still lives in 
the grateful memory of the people But even the best of the 
Company s '■ervants were unable to cope successfully with all 
the difficulties of the situation in wluch they were placed 
Shortlv before Sir George Barlow s transfer Lord Mrnto 
took over the Governor Generalship of Bengal In tho six 
years of his term of office (1807-13) he was mostly occupied 
m combating Napoleon’s influence m the East and in dealing 
with the growing power of the Sikhs Hanjit Singh, the 
youthful leader of one of the Sikh imsls, had earlier obtained a 
strong position in the Punjab, under the protection of Zamira 
Shah, the grandson of the Afghan long, Ahmad Shah Ahdali 
By uniting most of the Sikh mish into a strong confederacy 
and collecting a large array drilled and officered by Frenchmen 
and Italians, he was able m 1801 to assert his independence as 
Raja of Lahore His ambitions went further, and when m 
1806 he crossed the Sutlaj and began to claim, sovereignty 
over all the Sikh states between that river and the Jumna, 
Lord Mmto, in spite of official non intervention rules, thought 
it necessary to take action Some of the Cis Sutlaj Sikh 
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states appealed to him for protection, and a British army 
moved up to support them At the same tune a political 
officer, Charles "Metcalfe, was sent to Amritsar to negotiate 
and m 1809 a treaty was signed there by which Ranjit Singh 
bound himself to perpetual friendship with the British, and 
renounced any rights over the Cis SutHj states under British 
protection while the British Government recognised the Raja 
as an independent ruler north of the SutHj 1 Ranjit Singh 
kept his pledged word faithfully until his death tlnrtv vears 
later 

Lord Mmto also arranged a similar treat \ with the Amirs of 
Sind and sent embassies to Persia and Afghanistan to counter* 
act French influence in those quarters More important were 
his expeditions to capture the French naval bases and com 
mercial harbours in the Indian seas and in the Pacific In 
1810 the Mauritius and neighbouring islands were taken 111 
the same year the Dutch stations in the Spice Inlands, which 
were also enemy possessions as Holland was then an annexe 
of Napoleon s empire, were captured In 1811 an expedition, 
which Lord Minto accompanied, stormed Batavia and took 
possessioa of Java 2 Military operations had been previously 
undertaken to put down disorders in Bundelkhand, but in 
deference to the prmciple of non intervention the Marathas 
and Pindans were allowed to subject all the weaker states 
which remained outside the British raj to their ruthless de 
predations and unbndled excesses 

In 1813 Parliament began to scrutinise the conditions of 
British India and the effect of •the monopolies granted to the 
Compam before renewing the Charter of 1793 The imesti 
gallons o! the Select Committee showed clearh tlie impolicy 
of Cornwallis’ plan of filling all the higher judicial and revenue 
appointments with Europeans The British law courts were 
unpopular with both the higher and lower classes of Indians, 

1 In 1819 Ranjit Singh a genera) Mwr Dlwun Chand drove the 
Afg) ana out of Kashmir where they had perpetrated horrible cruelties 

1 It wan restored to Holland in ISW 
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and reliable evidence was almost unobtainable Neither 
judges nor police could cope with the increase of crime, 
especially dncoity, and the civil courts were completely 
blocked with the enormous accumulation of arrears On the 
revenue side the European officials, how ever zealous and able 
they might be, were largely m the hands of ill paid and un. 
reliable natne subordinates Parliament, however, did not 
then see its way to drastic measures of administrative reform, 
but abolished the commercial monopoly of the Company, 
except as regards its China trade, and renewed the Charter 
for twenty years only At the same time it removed the 
restrictions which the Company had placed upon Christian 
missionaries, while it maintained the principle of full religious 
liberty for all Indians It further resolved that a Hkh of 
rupees should be set aside annually for encouraging indigenous 
literature and for promoting scientific knowledge in British 
India 

The Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings, 
succeeded Lord Minto in 1813 If not possessed of high in 
tellectual powers, he was a clear thinking and upright man of 
action who realised that whether India should be goiemed 
after Bntisb or Hindu ideals or according to the highest 
principles of Islam, it was essential that the strong arm of tho 
law should be maintained before any plans of social or political 
reform could be made effective Most of his term of office 
(1813-23) was occupied m the necessary police work and m 
securing the safetv of Bntish India * 

Bv Wellesley’s subsidiary alliance wnth Oudh in 1801 
Bntish temtoiy had been brought into contact with the Nepal 
state The Gurkhas said to be of Rajput origin, had m 1769 
overrun the earlier inhabitants of Nepal tho Newars, and were 
now constantly raiding and appropriating Bntish territory 
An unprovoked attack by them on the Company s frontier 
police stations in 1814 determined Lord Hastings to declare 
war The mountainous nature of the country and the 
obstinate courage of the Gurkha highlanders made this a most 
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difficult and costly undertaking The first rear of the cam- 
paign was marked by rei-ious British reverses, which put all 
the Maratha powers and their allies, the Pindans, on the alert, 
m expectation of the downfall of the British raj At length, 
at the beginning of 1S1G, General Ochterlonv was in a position 
to threaten the Nepalese capital, Katmandu, and terms of 
peace were settled br the Treatv of Segauli The Nepale«e 
retired from Sikkim and from the siteu upon which the hill- 
statiom, of Simla, Naim Tal and Mussoone were subsequently 
built They ceased al*o to encroach upon the lowlands called 
the Tarai 

With a dangerous enemy, soon to prove an m valuable and 
trustworthy ally, thus subdued Lord Hastings now turned his 
attention to the Pindaric, who, both a& allies of Sindia and of 
Holkar, and as independent freebooters, were devastating the 
Rajput states and had long been a terror to peaceful villages 
over a vast tract of country, upon which they descended hie 
ravening wolves from their remote hiding places in the Tindhya 
mountains north of the Narbada The break-up of the Mogul 
empire and the partial pacification effected by Wellesley had 
kt loose upon the country hordes of disbanded soldiery and 
common ruffians subsisting by warfare, who, having no root 
in the sod and no rebmous principles to hie for, had at fir-'t 
swelled the ordinary bands of outlaws and criminals Gradually 
the>c Pin dlrls organised themselves mto tribes under recognised 
leaders, gome of whom were ambitious to become war-lords, as 
many of their forefathers had been At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century , Amir Khan, a Pathan chief, had under him 
a more or less disciplined Pmdari army, with a strong force of 
artillery But the residue of the Pindarls were common 
marauders, male and female, who, in bands sometimes 3000 
strong, mounted on ponies or camels carrying several days* 
provisions would nde thirty or forty miles at a stretch over 
country* impassable for a regular army until their objective 
— villages worth looting — was reached Then they divided 
and fell upon their victims with diabolical fury, urtd with 
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pitiless torture, murder and ravishment they had extracted all 
the money and -valuables they could discover, seized all the 
cattle worth having and burnt or destroyed wrhat they could 
not take away ' 

The Pindar! hordes had raided British territory for several » 
5 ears, but it was not until 181G, when Amir Khan Hid siege to 
Jaipur and over 300 villages in the Ganj am district were ruined 
in one fell swoop of these savage bandits, that Lord Hastings 
determined that drastic measures were necessary By a fine 
stroke of statesmanship ho made it an occasion to rescue the 
It a j put States from the condition mto which they had been 
brought by Barlow’s desertion of them, and to bnng about a 
final settlement with the Marathas He first renewed friendly 
relations with the principal Bajput states and brought them 
mto lme with British policy b\ treaties which guaranteed their 
future security Amir Khan was detached from the Maratha 
alliance and put on a better road by the grant of the Naw-ab 
ship of Tonk m Rajputnna Tho Peshwa, BajI Rao, who had 
further disgraced himself by conniving at the murder of an 
envoy sent to Poona by tho Gaikwar under British safe- 
conduct, was forced to surrender his criminal minister, Turn- 
Inkji, and to agreo to a modification of the Treatv of Bassern 
Apa Sahib, regent for tho Bhonsle Baja of Bcrar, also entered 
into a subsidiary alliance Sindia was detected in intrigues 
w ith Nepal, but w as overaw ed by the extent of Lord Hastings’ 
military preparations Tho Gov emor General had behind lum 
tho largest armv hitherto assembled in British India, 120,000 
men and 300 guns , Sindn reluctantly agreed to sign a treaty 
and give up two fortresses as security 

Tho campaign against tlio Pmdaris lasted only a few months 
and was concluded at tho beginning of 1818, by which time tho 
remnants of their bands had been driven back to their moun- 
tain haunts an d surrounded by a mihtar y cordon Chitu, the 
most dreaded of their three thief leadens, escaped to the 
jungles, where the tigers did justice according to Sukracliary a’s 
code The second, Karim Khan, surrendered and was given 
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an estate upon which he and his band might settle peacefully 
The third took refuge with Sindia, but yyas gi\en up and 
committed suicide in prison 

While Lord Hastings, whose ability as a general was made 
more conspicuous hy bis fine tact and genuine kindness, was 
breaking up this huge criminal organisation, Baji Rao, Api 
Sahib Bhonsle and the chiefs of Indore made a last desperate 
effort to shake off British control (third Maratha War) Baji 
Rao’s army fell upon the British Resident s sepoy contingent 
at Kirki, near Poona, but was repulsed with heavy loss 
(November 1817) Two more defeats, at Koregaon afkl Ashti, 
m the following jear settled the fate of the Pt&liwa Ho 
surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, was deposed by Lord 
Hastmgs, but allowed to retire to Bithur, near Cayvnporc, with 
a mumficent pension of 8 lakhs It was from this retreat 
that his adopted son, Nana Sahib, plotted against the British 
raj and supplemented the last Peshwa’s evil record b} the 
foul murder of yromcn and children in 1857 

At Nagpur, A pa Sahib, yvho had now made himself Raja, 
followed Baji Rao’s treacherous example But fourteen 
hundred of the Company’s sepojs under Captain Fitzgerald 
held out against the Maratha arm}, more than twelve times 
their number, and on the arrival of British reinforcements 
Apt Sahib surrendered The Regent of Indore, Till '■I Bal, 
Jaswant Rao Holkar s widow, tried to negotiate a peace with 
the British general, Sir Thomas Histop, but n as murdered b} 
a Pathan officer In the battle of Maludpur, which followed 
immediate!} (December 1817), Holkar s forces were routed 
A treaty yvas signed in the following month 

In the final settlement (1818) the Ffshwa’s office was 
abolished and Ins territory , excepting an appanage assigned 
to the Raja of Sataru as Siyaji s heir, yyas annex* d b} the 
Companj The Bomba} Prtsidenej wasthcreb} constituted 
marl} ns it now stands and British t< mtorj united oyer marl} 
the whole coast line A pi Sahib yyas deport d 

Tin N agpur or Berur state ceded its distnits north of the 
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Narbada Its boundaries, together with those of Holkar and 
Sindii, uere stnctlj defined, and with the end of the sinister i 
domination of the Maratha, chieftains in Maharashtra the 



political atmosphere of India began to be cleaner and more 
u hotcsome 

Lord Hastings himself was almost fully occupied in com 
pletmg Wellesley’s work of pacification, but bis term of office 
was also memorable for educational progress in Bengal The 
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Hindu. College at Calcutta ’was founded m 1817 under official 
auspices ‘ to instruct the sons of Hindus in the European and 
Asiatic languages and sciences * There u as, hou ever, greater 
driving pouor behind the brilliant work, commenced in 1800, 
of an English nearer, Joshua Marshman, a printer, "William 
Ward, and the son of a village schoolmaster, William Caro, 1 
when, being refused permission to preach Christianity m^tho 
Comparn s territories, tbe\ sought protection under the 
Danish flsg at Fredenknagure (Serampore), and set ijp a 
pnntrng press and a paper mill In 1818 thej published the 
first vernacular newspaper, Samachar Darpan, a weekly, de- 
voted to their religious propaganda The Serampore Mission 
Dress m its early da} s, besides a great number of vernacular 
editions of the Bible and ono of tho Jtamdyana, published 
numerous lexicons, grammars, scientific and histora a I uorks 
and school books, both m English and in the vernaculars 
Carey, m addition to his duties as professor of Sanskrit, Bengali 
and Marathi at the College of Port William, continued the 
botanical researches begun by Roxburgh, one of the Companj *9 
medical officers, and edited the latter’s chief scientific works, 
Hortus Bengalcnsis and Flora Indica Marshman’s interests, 
hke those of his Indian forerunner, Kabir, were chieflj theo 
logical, but his Christian propaganda included the instruction 
of the weavers of Serampore in the technical improvements 
Which, towards the end of the eighteenth century, had more 
than doubled the productive power of the English hand weaver 
His work in this direction bore great fruits 2 Unfortunately 
it was not appreciated or followed up systematically, either hy 
Indians or Europeans, until the beginning of the twentieth 

1 Carey began his career as a shoemaker a apprentice 

* The author discovered about the beginning of the present centurj, 
that the only part of India where these improvements were general!} 
known bv village weavers was m the districts round Serampore Hero 
about 10 000 of them still held their own against power loom products 
entirely by the use of these improvements Marshman, the weaver 
missionary, must be regarded as the real founder of the modem move- 
ment for the preservation of the Indian hand loom industry 
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centun Marshman’s son, J C Marshman the lustonan, 

founded the Serampore College, vhich. in 1827, In a diploma t 
granted b\ the Danish king, Frederick VI ■was recognised as a \ 
university, the first of its kind in India 

The Christian propaganda inspired a learned Bengali 
Brahman, Ram Mohun Roj , to combat its vigorous attacks on 
Hinduism b\ publishing English and vernacular editions of the 
Upaniohads and the Vedanta Sutras At the same time he 
advocated the reform of orthodox Brahmamcal ritual in the 
direction of Christian protestantism, and the abolition of m 
human practices like sati, which were not in accordance with 
the true Bpint of the Vedas In 1828 Ram Mohun Ito\ and 
his followers founded the Brahmo Samaj , the first of modem 
Hindu reform associations Indian vernacular journalism was 
created bj the controversy started bj the Samachar Darpan t 
and continued for the next thirty years to renew the age long 
religious discussions of Indian, debating halls 


CHAPTER XIV 

FIRST BURMESE WAR — SOCIAL REFORMS AM) ENGLISH 
EDUCATION — CHARTER ACT OF 1833 

(1823-36, Amherst and Bentinck) 

Lord Amhfrst succeeded Lord Hastings in 1823, after a 
short interregnum and was soon involved in the first Burmese 
War (1824—26) This uas brought about bj the attempts of 
a warlike dynastj , founded in Upper Burma bj Alaungpra 
in 1V52, to extend its conquests mto India The Burmese 
"avans, hcuh. 'jauviuirhy wizefi Assam, ^ac’nar anil Klampur 
In 1823 they attacked the British outposts to enforce their 
ruler’s claim to Eastern Bengal as an ancient province of the 
Burmese Empire The war, after many difficulties had been 
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overcome was ended by the treaty of \andabo (I82G) vrluch 
gave the Company the provinces of Assam Arahan and Tenas- 
sentn In the same year a slur on British tfuhtarv prestige 
was wiped out b\ the storming of the fortress of Bharatpur 
v hi oh had resisted Lord Lake in 1805 A cousin of the de 
ceased Raja believing the citadel to be impregnable had 
deposed the rightful heir and defied the Governor C eflerd 
Lord Comhermere in command of tho Company s troops 
took the fortress after a short siege and restored the status quo 

In 1828 Lord Wdliam Bcntmcl who had had previous 
Indian experience as Governor of Madras succeeded as 
Governor Ceneral m Bengal After effecting various econo 
mies in the civd and military services necessitated In the 
heavy cost of the Burmese War he at once turned his attention 
to a great social reform upon which his mind was set — the 
prevention of sail The practice of this cruel rite had been 
prohibited m Maharashtra and a few other Hindu states but 
it w as extremely prevalent in Bengal where from oOO to over 
800 women submitted to it yearly by no means always 
voluntarily Lord William having found out that he could 
rely upon the active support of Ram Mohun Roy and other 
leaders of Hindu opinion passed m 1829 the regulation making 
safi a criminal offence Subsequent legislation extended the 
prohibition to tho whole of British India 1 The suppression 
of Vagi (thuggee) the murderous trade of one of the ancient 
robber guilds whose activities had been vastly extended by 
the pohtical disorders of the eighteenth century was next 
taken in hand After about eight years of strenuous police 
work directed by Sir William Sleeman the organisation was 
completely broken up and the highways of India became safer 
than they had been for centuries 

The after effects of the pohtical demoralisation of the pre 
vious century wero also felt in the condition of many of the 

1 Bentinck also made unsuccessful efforts to put a stop to the 
homb!e human (menah) sacrifices of the hhonds of Or ssa more 
effect ve measures were taken about twenty years later 
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feudatorj states, ns will ns in British India Tho Rajput 
pruices relented from the oppression of the MariithiU, ome 
more fdl upon each other Corruption nnd disordir wen 
rampant in Oudh ahd in the Nizam's dominions Tin rvota 
of Wvsorc incensed nt the increasing rxnctions of tin Raja s 
government, rose in reliolhon In Coorg the Raja mimh red 
most of his own relatives, male and female, treated his sub 
jeets with similar unhndled firocitv , nnd ojienly declared his 
hostility to tho Bntish raj The Govimor Gmcrnl afti r the 
restoration of order in Mysore, deposed tho Raja nnd placed 
the state under n British Coramivuomr (1831) Coorg was. 
aho occupied hi a British force Tlie Raja was deported anil, 
as he had exterminated all his male heirs, the state was an- 
nexed (1834) The extinction of tho ruling house also led to- 
the annexation of Cucliar (1830) a part of Indian territory 
recovered from tho Burmese But excipt under special cir- 
cumstances when it seemed to be the onh cure for mis 
government, Lord William Bcntinth wns opposed to tho 
pohej of annexation, although if tho principle of self deter- 
mination had been earned out, probabh mod of the states of 
India in his days would have voluntanh placed themselves 
under Bntish rule 

The comparative peace which India enjoved dunng Ins. 
term of office enabled Lnnl William HentincK to devote most 
of his attention to administrative reforms, chief among which 
was tho admission of Indians to responsible judicial and 
executive appointments Jfrom which Cornwallis had excludid 
them the abolition of Comw alius' Fnghsh pattern provincial 
law courts and the substitution of the vernaculars for tho 
Mogul official language, Persian in judicial proceedings 

With curious inconsistent Bentinch lent himself to 
illogical proposals for Anglicising Indian education put for 
ward by tho Board established to carrj out the provisions of 
the Charter Act of 1833 That Act, intende d bj Parlnmmt 
to L mf use the democratic spin^ofjhe Bntish Reform Act of 
the^ previous^ j ear mto Ind ian adm inistration, had ordained 
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that no Indian subject of the King should, " b\ reason of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be 
debarred from any office in British India The question 
■which presented itself to Lord William and his Councillors 
was, how could Indians be qualified to fill the offices thus 
thrown open to them 7 Should they be taught Western 
ideas and sciences indirectly through their vernaculars and 
through their own classical languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, 
one of which all educated Indians at that time knew 1 Or 
should they be obliged in schools supported ba Government, 
to learn directly from English teachers and from English 
school books * To a modem educationist it might seem 
astonishing that such a question should have arisen But 
British statesmen in those dajs had not begun to touch 
educational problems at home , in India opinions were divided 
into two camps— the Orientalists or vemaculansts, and the 
Anglicists 

Both sides recognised the ultimate political goal towards 
which the Charter Act pointed Most, if not all, were agreed 
that Indian literature contained nothing worth} of preserva- 
tion for its own sake The ease for the vemaculansts uos 
admirably put b\ a Bengal cmLan, Bnan H Hodgson,* who 
was in a good position to judge from having been m close 
touch with the people outside the European commercial 
centres He tried to lift the question into a higher plane than 
that of mere administrative utility " Learning,” ho said, 
** was not in itself a blessing it is only so according to its 
use and application * " The end of education was to uplift 

the people from the dust and to breatho that generous fire 
into their torpid souls, the kindling of which must he the 
beginning of their regeneration ” After citing the historical 

* Distinguished for his researches in zoology and studies of tho 
archaeology, religion and history of bepal His views on education 
uero first set forth m three letters to the Friend of India o\ cr the 
name of Junius They were reprinted m his own name in a pamphlet 
entitled The pre eminence of tie \ emacularr or the Anglicist* 
answered, published by the Seramporo Tress in 1837 
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precedent of the vemaculansation of official procedure m 
England which hid helped to lay the foundation of political 
liberty , he prophesied that the use of a foreign language like 
English as the official medium of instnMion m India would 
create political dangers by disorganising Indian society, would 
benefit the few but keep the masses in ignorance, and 11 gener 
ate or confirm servile intellectual habits, especially when 
combined with the absence of political liberty ” There were, 
lie pointed out, two sides to the educational problem — the 
education of the governors as well aB of the governed One 
of the great evils of the Mogul regime had been that the 
official language, Persian, was unknown to the great mass 
of the governed It would be true statesmanship “ to bind 
the many to ourselves by community of language let us 
\emaculanse ourselves and our knoidedge for the common 
benefit 

A part of Hodgson s plan for effecting this was the estab 
hshment of normal schools for the training of vernacular 
teachers, so that the existing Hindu and Muhammadan 
educational machinery might have been fully utilised In 
lugher education he would have made Sanskrit and Arabic 
literature the instruments, not the direct means and end of 
instruction They should only be taught at the public ex 
pense on condition that the students simultaneously learnt 
English or modem science The decision m the controversy 
rested with the Law Member of Council, Mr Thomas (Lord) 
Macaulay, recently appointed under the Charter Act, who was 
also nominated as President of the Board of Education 
Being entirely ignorant of Indian conditions he naturally 
took tho side of the Anglicists He wa3 supported enthusi 
astically by another newcomer, an eloquent young Scotch 
missionary, Alexander Duff, as well as by many Bengalis, 
who wero more captry ated by tho ftihircmp;^ at affice, IrVA 
out to them than by the religious arguments Lord William 
Bt ntmek w as earned aw ay by the Law Member’s fine rhetoric, 
and m his last year of office (1835) issued the Resolution 
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which decided that “ the funds appropnated to education 
would be best employed in English education onlv 

The controversy has considerable historical importance, 
but the dnft of it add the consequences of the decision then 
taken are not often corrects understood Alacaulay did not, 
as is often assumed give India freer access to Y estem liters 
tnre and sciences Tho&e who benefited pecumanh by his 
literary scheme it ere the few who least needed help Even if 
no English schools, had been opened the education given for 
long ages in Indian seminaries and homes would hive enabled 
the intellectual elite of India to get access to English literature 
easily, and thereby all the real benefit of it would have slov lv 
filtered downwards But as long as only the most inferior 
posts in the Companl s service were open to Indians only a 
few took an actrve interest in Western learning The British 
Parliament, not "Macaulay, provided the necessary stimulus 
The educational system started by Macaulay simplv shelved 
the mam question, the education of the Indian masses, in 
which he himself professed the deepest interest, until the 
difficulties of dealing with it had increased tenfold Though 
the mam root of the troubles of British administrators — then 
and now — lay in the economic and moral consequences of 
the prolonged Turkish, Pathan and Mogul domination in 
India, 'Macaulay s fadare to grasp the great opportunities of 
his time added immensely to the task of modern educationists 
Moreover, the stamp of inf cti only officially put upon all Indian 
culture by Macaulay and his successors 1 automatically closed 
many avenues of employment to Indians and thus frustrated 
to no small extent the generous intentions which prompted 

* The controversy continued for some time after MaeauLii s 
departure and Lord Auckland made some concessions to the ver 
naoularibU But Hodgson fell into official d sfaiour and Duff wl o 
latnly bcleied tl at India Anglic sed would inevitably become 
Christian continued to hold the ear of Got eminent both in Calcutta 
an l m London He inspired S r Cl arles 11 ood s educational despatch 
m 18^4 anl led tie organisation of the Calcutta University until he 
finally left India ui 1803 
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the passing of the Charter Act of 1833 Tho best results of 
Bentmch’s educational programme were achieved by the 
medical schools The Calcutta and Madras Medical Collegci 
were both opened in 1835 

Another prolonged parliamentary inquiry preceded tho 
renewal of the Company’s Charter for the third time since 1773 
Besides the important provisions mentioned above, the Act 
abolished the last of the Company ’s monopolies, tlieClunn trado, 
and put an entire stop to its trading activities Tho legislative 
powers of the government of India were formally recognised 
a Commission presided o\ er by the Law Member w as appointed 
to take in hand the revision and codification of British Indian 
laws The territories of Agra and Oudh were constituted into 
a fourth Presidency — the North-Western Provinces, 1 and Lord 
\Y ilkam Bentmck was made the first Go\ emor General of India 
The revenue settlement of tho new presidency revealed many 
new difficulties, caused by prolonged political disorders, in 
defining fairly the respective rights of government, landlords 
and cultivators The validity of the titles to rent free lands, 
granted both by Hmdu and Muslim governments for the en- 
dowment of religion and learning, was a specially complicated 
problem m winch the arbitrary decisions of British officials, 
who had no knowledge of local history, often caused much 
hitter feeling 

After Bentinch's departure, m 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
acted as governor general for a year But he incurred the 
Directors’ displeasure by abolishing the stringent regulations 
enacted for controlling the newspaper press, then mostly 
European He passed an Act by which journalists were made 
liable only to the ordinary laws concerning seditions and libel, 
and resigned in consequence of the Directors’ disapproval 
Lord Auckland succeeded m 183G 

1 Subsequently reduced to the status of a lieutenant go\emorship. 
now the Agra province * 
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CHAPTER XV 

AFGHAN , SIKH A>D BURMESE WARS — DALHOIHUE S RECON 
STRT7CTI0N WORK — THE DOCTRINE OF LAPSE ' 

(1836-56, Auckland Ellekbofough, Hardin ge and 
Dalhouste) 

Afghanistan , formerly a province of tie Mogul Empire, had 
been as we have seen, an independent kingdom since the death 
of Nadir Shah of Persia In 1809 Shah ShnjS , the grandson of 
Ahm ad Shah Durrani, was driven from the throne of Kabul, 
and after a period of fighting and disorder, Host Muhammad 
Khan, the son of a former minister, assumed the title of Amir 
Shah Shujil became a pensioned refugee m British tern ton 
Lord Auckland, a weak party politician, had been gn en a frr 
hand to deal with the supposed danger to British India fror 
Russia’s influence at the Persian Court and the rapid advance 
of her dominions in Central Asia after the failure of Napoleon’s 
schemes Hi3 first step was to send an envoy, Captain BumeS 
to Kabul to negotiate with the Amir Dost Muhammad, find 
ing that the Company uould not agree to hand him bac r 
Kandahar, which their ally, Ranjit Singh, had seized, turned 
deaf ear to the British envoy and made a diplomatic denioi^ 
stntion in favour of Russia, -whose agent bad arrived at ! 
Cotr* 
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Shah Shuja reentered Kabul with the finish troops and 
was solemnly reinstated {1830) A considerable Bnti-.li forco 
remained to support lum , but the discipline, both of oflit «. rs a n d 
men, was extremely la\, and the Afghan tnbes, led hi Dost 
Muhammad s son, soon ro^c in reiolt In 1811 the political 
agent, Sir Milliam Macnaghten, was murdered and the tnbe« 
men, helped b\ the folly of the British general forced the armi 
to quit Kabul, leaving their guns behind The Afghan blood- 
lust was up and, as the long retreating column — 4*i00 fighting 
men with 12,000 camp followers — straggled through the winter 
snow m tlio deep defiles of the Kabul i allei the Glulzais fell 
upon them s*aiagel\ The} slew all save 120 prisoners and 
ono man, Dr Brjdon, who reached tho fort of Jalalabad, held 
b\ a small force under General Sale {Januar} 1842) 

At this juncture Lord Ellcnbo rough (18-12—14) succeeded 
Lord AucUand Ho was scnsiblo enough to leal e the nulitar} 
situation in the hands of the British generals Sale beat off 
the Afghan attacks General Pollock’s arm\, with a Sikh 
contingent, relieved lum, forced tho Khvbar pass and jomed 
hands with General Xott, who adianced from Kandahar 
Nino months after the great disaster Kabul w as rcoccupicd 
tho British prisoners wero released and tho great bazaar was 
blown up as a punishment Shall Shuju haung been killed, 
the British army was withdrawn and Dost Muhammad was 
allowed to resume his throne unconditional!} (1842) 

Lord Ellenborough in his conduct towards tho Amirs of 
Sind, who were charged with neglect to furnish supplies during 
the war, was no better than hw predecessor He was deter- 
mined on the ground of military expediency to annex tho 
province and finding that Colonel Outr im tho political agent, 
was too fnendl} towards tho Amirs, he invested Sir Charles 
Napier with full powers to negotiate The latter’s aggressno 
attitude resulted m a Beliiclu attack on the Residenc} , War 
was then declared The Amirs were defeated, first at Miilnl 
and soon afterwards at Dabo the} were exiled and tlieir 
territories annexed to tho Bomba} Frestdencj (1843) 
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CHAPTER \V 

AFGHAN <5IKH and BOIMESE UAItS — DAXIIOU^IE S PECO'* 
STPUenON UOKK — THE DOCTRE5TE OF LAPSE 

(lS36-nj6 Atckland EiiENBORorcn Hap.dlnge and 
Dauiotsie) 

Afghanistan formerh i province of the Mogul Empire had 
been as we have seen an independent kingdom since the death 
of 'Nadir Shah of Persia In 1 SO 9 Shah ^huja the grancLon of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani wa» driven from the tlironc of Kabul 
and after a period of fighting and disorder Dost Muhammad 
Khan the ron of a former mini ster assumed the title of Amir 
Shah Shuja became a pensioned refugee m British temtorr 
Lord Auckland a weak partv politician had been given a free 
hand to deal with the supposed danger to British India from 
Pus..ia s influence at the Persian Court and the rapid advance 
of her dominions, m Central Asia after the failure of Napoleon s 
schemes His first step was to send an envoy Captain Borne? 
to Kabul to negotiate with the Aimx Dost M uhamma d find 
mg that the Company would not agree to hand him bach 
Kandahar which their nlh Ranjit Singh had seized turned a 
deaf ear to the British envoj and made a diplomatic demon 
stratum in favour of Russia whoso agent had arrived at his 
Court 

This affront determined Lord Auckland to restore Sbah 
Shuja to his throne with the help of a British annv A 
tripartite treaty was drawn up between the Companv Banjit 
Singh and Shah Shuja War was declared in 1S3S and the 
friendly Baluchi chiefs of Smd were forced into the bmineas in 
defiance of treaties previously made with them became the 
plan of campaign required that their territories should be u»ed 
as a military base Dost Muhammad after Ghazni had fallen 
could make no effective resistance and eventually surrendered 
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Shah. Shuja re entered Iviibul with the British troops nnd 
wis <*olcmnl) reinstated (1819) A considerable Ilnli h force 
re main ed to support lum , but the discipline, both of ofheers and 
men, was oxtremeh lax, and the Afghan tribes, ltd b\ Dost 
Muhammad s son soon ro«e in revolt. In 1841 the political 
agent, Sir William Macnaghtcn, was murdered and the tribes- 
men helped b\ the foil} of the British general, forced the armv 
to quit Kabul, leaving their guns Iwhind The Afghan blood 
lust was up, and, as tho long retreating column — HOC fighting 
men with 12 000 camp follow cm — straggled through the winter 
snow m tho deep defiles of the Kabul vallcv the Ghilzais fell 
upon them savagel} Thev slew all save 120 prisoners and 
one man. Dr Bn don, who reached tho fort of Jalalabad, lit Id 
b\ a small force under General Silo (January 1842) 

At this juncture Lord I'Uenborough (1S42-41) succeeded 
Lord Auckland lie was sensible enough to Icav e tho militnn 
situation m the hands of tlie British generals Sale beat off 
the Afghan attacks General Pollock’s amu , with n Sikh 
contmgcnt, relieved him, forced the Kb} bar pass nnd joined 
hands with General Nott, who ad\ anced from Kandahar 
Amo months after the great disaster Kabul w as rcoccupicd, 
tho Bntnh prisoners were released nnd the great bazaar was 
blown up as a punishment Shah ShujA having been Killed 
the Bntnh arm} was withdrawn and Dost Muhammad was 
allowed to resume his throne unconditionally (18-12) 

Lord Ellenboroagh in his conduct towards tho Amirs of 
Sind who were charged with neglect to furnish supplies during 
the war, was no better than his predecessor Ho was deter 
mined on tho ground of military expedient} to annex tho 
province and finding that Colonel Outram, the political agent, 
was too friendly towards tho Amirs, he invested Sir Charles 
Napier with full powers to negotiate The latter s aggressiv e 
attitude resulted in a Beluclu attack on the Residenc} \\ ar 
was then declared Tho Amirs were defeated, first at Miatu 
and soon afterwards at Dabo the} were exiled and their 
territories annexed to the Bombaj Presidency (1843) 
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"More helpful for British prestige was the Act passed in the 
same j ear which brought the law of British Iiidia with regard 
to slavery mto agreement with that of England A mild form 
of domestic slaver} similar to that of mod em Persia, had 
existed m Hindu India from ^ edic times The si stem had 
extended and become much more harsh under Muslim rule, 
the legislation of 1843 was a continuation of Bentinch’s 
humane policy 

Interference in the affairs of the Gwalior state in the same 
jear was called for bj troubles arising on the death of JankajI 
Srndia, the adopted son of Danlat Rao The arm}., which 
had grown out of all proportion to the size of the state, was 
insubordinate and threatened mischief When negotiations 
with the Ram S representatives had failed tP bring about a 
reduction, the British arm} entered Smdia s territories and, 
after battles at Maharajpur and Paniar, the disbandment ol 
one third of the state’s forces was effected and the government 
put on an orderly footing without annexation 

In 1844 the Directors, exercising their powers under the 
Charter Act, recalled Lord Ellenborough H® was succeeded 
bj Sir Henrj (Lord) Hardinge, whose term of office (1844-43) 
was mostly filled bj the troubles arising m the Lahore state 
Ranjit Singh, though he outraged Sikh religion bj drunkenness 
and debauchery and fleeced the Punjab rjots unmercifully, 
kept his powerful army well in hand with the help of European 
officers Upon his death military control passed entirely mto 
the hands of the panchayats, or committees of the Khalsa, and 
all discipline was at an end The Khalsa was Bpht up mto 
factions supporting rival candidates for the throne The 
legitimate line having failed with the death of Ranjit’s son 
and grandson, two pretenders arose When the first was 
murdered the choice of the Khalsa rested With the second, 
Dhulip Singh, a child of five years, whose mother, Jrndan, was 
appointed Regent (1845) 

The Khalsa was spoiling for var and loot Rumours of 
British designs upon the Punjab were afloat, a natural sequence 
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of previous events m Sind Tho Mahnram and her Brahman 
lover, Lai Singh the Dm an sent tho Sikh arm\ into British 
temton , offering it Delhi as a prize (December 1S45) Tho 
Governor General, with the Commander in Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough took the field on tho British side In the course of 
two months four de&peratc battles were fought, at MudhI, 
Firuz «hahar Aliwal and Sobraon, in all of winch the SiMis 
were defeated At Sobrion the^ were dm on back across tho 
Sutlaj, with a loss of 10,000 men, and early m 1816 Lord 
Hardmge dictated terms of peace at Lahore Tlio Sikh army 
was reduced to 32,000 men An indemnity of a crore and a 
half rupees was demanded, part of w Inch w as furnished by the 
Lahore treasury , tlio rest being paid by Raja Guldb Singh, tho 
chieftain of Jammu, on condition of being recognised as tho 
rightful ruler of Jammu and Kashmir Tho modern Kashmir 
state was thus constituted The land between the Sutlaj and 
the Bias n\ ers was ceded to tho Company Tho existing Sikh 
government was recognised, but Jlajor {Sir Henrv ) Lawrence, 
who was appointed Resident, soon won the confidence of the 
Sikh Durbar by his tact and courage, and became the a irtual 
rtder Lai Singh was removed from office and tho intrigant 
Haharam sent away from Lahore 

In civil administration there stands to Lord Hardinge’s 
credit the commencement of the Ganges Canal, projected as a 
famine prevention measure m Lord Auckland s administration, 
but suspended by Lord Ellcnborough This great work led 
to the foundation of the Roorkee College of Engineering 
Djrd Hardmge also promoted active measures for the sup 
pres3ion of sad and infanticide in the Native states, and took 
80 me steps towards the preservation of Indian monuments 
The Earl of Dalhousie (1848-5G), whose official experience 
d been gamed as President of the Board of Trade m England, 
took over the Governor Generalship two y ears after the con 
c usion of the first Sikh War, Lord Hardingo assuring him that 
6 need not “ fire another gun in India for seven years But 
e Sikh military oligarch) , to whom fighting was the only 
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The burden of taxation which Ranjit Singh had laid upon the 
rjots was greatly reduced Agnculturo was also assisted by 
roads and irrigation worlds Village schools were opened, 
and in a few } ears the Punjab was again, after man} centuries, 
on the waj to prosperity and contentment Dhulip Smgh 
retired to England to enjo} his pension and during the Mutiny 
the Punjab stood firm in support of their new rulers 

While Lord Dalhousie was engrossed m this congemal 
work, both in the Punjab and in the rest of British India, he 
found himself suddenly involved in a war with Burma (1852) 
The Burmese Government sinco 1824 had by no means abated 
its arrogance towards foreigners In 1851 Lord Dalhousie, 
with no desire for war, demanded reasonable redress for out- 
rages on British merchants A naval en\ oy sent to Bangoon 
was insulted, and, contrary to explicit instructions, commenced 
hostilities Lord Dalhousie accepted the consequences and de 
dared war After a few months’ fighting, Rangoon, together 
with the whole province of Pegu, was occupied and annexed, 
so that Upper Burma was complete!} cut off from the sea and 
the eventual fall of the Burmese dynasty 1 became inevitable 
Dalhousie’s policy towards the feudatory states under 
British protection was the logical outcome of his firm belief 
that India’s regeneration was impossible except through 
English education and full direct British control And there 
were m tho first half of the nineteenth century, and even 
afterwards, good reasons for such a belief The type of 
Indian ruler, a despotic, cruel and rapacious military adven- 
turer, which the conditions of the eighteenth century had pro 
duced, was not altered for the better when, under Wellesle} s 
subsidiary s}stem, he found himself protected from his sub 
jects’ wTath b} the Com pan} a forces Usual!} he made him 
self less fit for rule b} indolence, a icious pleasures and total 
disregard of his subjects’ interests It so happened that m 
Lord Dalhousic’s time not a few of the existing ruling houses 
were left without direct heirs, and the question arose as to 
* In the third Burmese YV ar ( I SS5) 
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•whether the adoption of a son, according to Indian custom, 
should be recognised or whether the states should be con- 
sidered as having lapsed to the paramount power 

The Directors had previous!} laid down the principle that 
such recognition should be regarded as a special mark of 
favour and approbation, though all existing claims of right 
should be scrupulously respected — a somewhat ambiguous 
ruling, as according to Hindu law an adopted son had an un- 
doubted right to succeed, if the Council of *State approved 
By the strict law of Mogul India [Mogul law was still valid, and 
the puppet Padshah at Delhi, Bahadur Shah, was treated as 
an equal by the Governor General] a feudatory prince had no 
absolute nght to choose his successor, but m practice the issue 
rested on the military strength of the two parties in the case, 
and the Hindu custom had for a long tune been tacitly 
recognised 

The first case which came before Lord Dalhousie was that 
of Satara, Sivaji s original principality which Lord Hastings 
had preserved in 1819 The last Raja, short!} before his death 
in 1848, had adopted a boy But, though there had been no 
complaint against the Raja, Lord Dalliousie decided that the 
general interests of the state would be best served by annexa- 
tion — the adopted son being allowed to retain tbe Rajas 
personal property The same principle was applied to four 
similar cases, Jaitpur, Sambalpur, Baghat and Udaipur [in 
Bengal), between 1849 and 1 852 In 1853 the Raja of Nagpur, 
one of the larger Maratha. states, died, leaving no heir, direct 
or adoptive , the widow of the Raja of Jhansi also claimed to 
act as regent on behalf of an adopted son In both these 
cases also lord Dalhousie decided m favour of annexation 
He also refused to allow the life pension of 8 lakhs granted to 
BajI Rao, the ex-Ptshwa to pass on to his adopted son, the 
Nana Sahib — who, however, inherited a goodly fortune of 
28 lakhs — or to continue the titles and pensions granted to the 
ex Nawab of the Carnatic and the Raja of Tanjore Fmallj , 
he notified that, on the death of Bahadur Shah, his heir must 
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quit Delhi and retire from the throne of the Padshahs with a 
pension and an honorary title. 

There is no doubt that in these drastic measures Lord 
Dalhousie acted from the highest sense of public duty. Ho 
waB in most cases only carrying out the instructions of the 
Directors, or correcting the financial extravagance of his pre- 
decessors. But this rigid application of the “ doctrine of 



lapse” created the utmost alarm m all the courts of the 
feudatory princes, which was not allayed until the doctrine 
itself was disavowed by Lord Canning in 1859. Lord Dal- 
housie lent his lull support to the Anglicist party in this as 
iti other matters. In 1854 Sir Charles Wood, President of 
the Board of Control, sent out a comprehensive despatch to 
indicate the practical application of Macaulay’s educational 
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planned tho first Indian railways introduced a cheap postal 
system and the electric telegraph give a great impetus to 
irrigation works and brought to completion the Ganges Canal 
Dalhouste hi e Macaulay and other \ ictonan statesmen was 
arTanlcnt disciple of the e conomist Adam Smith It was leftT 
to later generations to discover that political and economical 
auoms are only relatively true and that the human factor in 
economics counts more than the machine 

One of Lord Dalhonsie s last official acts before he handed 
01 cr charge to Lord Canning was to depose the Jung of Oudh 1 
Majid Ah Shah and annex his territory m accordance with 
tho Directors orders Though the rulers of Oudh had been 
meful allies of the Company they had for many years proved 
their total incapacity to govern Repeated protests from the 
paramount power had been unheeded and tho condition of 
their country had long been a crym a scandal In ISjO the 
lung was pensioned off and removed to Calcutta 

The Companv s Charter was renewed for an unspecified 
term m 18o3 Tho most important provisions of tho new 
Charter Act were the withdrawal of the right of patronage 
from tho Court of Directors Appointments to tho C)\ il 
Service which had hitherto been by nomination of tho Board 
vero thrown open to competition The province of Bengal 
was placed under the administration of a Lieutenant Governor 


CHAPTER XVI 

the gpeat jirrmi and \rrnn — end or the east 

INDIA COMPYNl 

(1SoG-62— Can*xino) 

The inflammable material which had accumulated during 
M Balhousic s strenuous eight \ears of office did not wait 

j of Oudl 1 atl been allowed to assume tl o t tie of 1 mg m 
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principles A separate department of Public Instruction was 
to be formed in each province Unn ersities were to be estab 
lished in the Prcsidencj towns and the system of vernacular 
education already begun m the north west provinces and the 
Punjab was to be widel) extended Dr Duff, who inspired 
the despatch m London was also the leading spirit in the 
foundation of the chief university of India at Calcutta at the 
time when the passions aroused bj the horrors of the JIutiny 
lent adventitious aid to Anglicist theories Bnan Hodgson, 
the most clear minded educational thinker of his time, would 
have quickened the old universities of India into new life bj 
,the gift of the finest products of Western experience Thus 
Indian culture would have shown its latent strength far more 
quickly the rulers and ruled would have benefited each 
other m deepening and cleansing the Indian well of knowledge 
Duff as interpreter of Macaulaj s principles, established 
Indian education on the lines of the London University of 
1857, leaving Indian art and architecture, political economy 
, and sociologv, philosophy and metaphysics in the hands of 
■ archaeological workers to be treated as interesting but 
| obsolete relics of a bygone civilisation Europe has since 
arrived at a much deeper appreciation of Asiatic culture but 
India still suffers, economically and intellectually, from the 
* educational short sightedness of the nineteenth centuiy 

Lord Dalhousie had a great genius for organisation, and 
gave India the full benefit of his experience at the Board of 
Trade at a time when mechanical invention and industrial 
activity were beginning to change the face of Europe He 
reorganised the whole machinery of administration, created 
a Department of Public Works, pushed forward the renewal 
of country roads in India on the method introduced into 
England by ^IcAdam some twenty years previouslv, 1 

1 Bond metalling was evidently practised in Hindu India for it is 
clearly described in Sukracharja s Code, but in Dalhousie s time the 
tatoatfron whs aimosi! eafmcf The Grand Trunk Road the first of the 
great roadways built under British rule was begun in 1836 B) ISaG 
the first 9o0 miles from Calcutta to Ramal were completed 
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planned the first Indian railways, introduced a cheap postal 
system and the electric telegraph, gave a great impetus to 
irrigation works'and brought to completion the Ganges Canal 
Da lhousie hie Macaulay and other Victorian statesmen, a as 
ajnj ar dent disci ple of the economist, Adam Smith It was left 
to later generations to discover that political and economical 
axioms are only relatively true, and that the human factor in 
economics connts more than the machine 

One of Lord Dalhousie s last official acts, before he handed 
over charge to Lord Canning, was to deposo the kmg of Ondh, 1 
Wajid Ah Shah and annex Ins territory in accordance with 
the Directors’ orders Though the rulers of Oudh had been 
useful alhes of the Company the\ had for many years proved 
their total incapacity to govern Repeated protests from the 
paramount power had been unheeded, and tho condition of 
their country had Jong been a crying scandal In 1850 the 
kmg was pensioned off and removed to Calcutta 

The Company s Charter was renewed for an unspecified 
term m 1853 The most important provisions of the new 
Charter Act were the withdrawal of the right of patronage 
from the Court of Directors Appointments to the Civil 
Service, which had hitherto been by nomination of the Board, 
Mere thrown open to competition The province of Bengal 
Has placed under the administration of a Lieutenant Governor 


CHAPTER XVI 

the gpeat mutiny and after — end or the east 

INDIA COMPANY 

(1856-62 — Cannin g) 

The inflammable material which had accumulated dum 
fd Dalhousie s strenuous eight a ears of office did not w r 
]g of Oudh had been allowed to assume tho title of lung in 
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long Iot the spark to set it ablaze A y ear after Lord Canning 
assumed office in 1850 the Great Mutiny began It was for 
the most part a military revolt not a popular rising though 
the fears and prejudices which broke the loyalty of the sepoys 
were shared by large numbers of people Ruling families, 
landholders md disbanded soldiery — with their numerous 
relatives and dependents — deprived of their land rents and no 
honourable career open for them Brahmans who despised 
the new learning excluded from offices they had enjoyed eien 
under Muslim rule the too busy brooms of benevolent 
bureaucrats sweeping up the dust and prime of ages an 
aggressive educational and religions propaganda insidiously 
attacking Indian social life — here was stuff enough foi 
many grievances, real and imaginary The Bengal ana} , 
in wluch the trouble began was largely recruited by 
high caste Hindus from Oudh whose privileges and incomes 
were curtailed by the recent annexation of the province 
Railways and steam boats by which the sepoys might 
he suddenly transported to strange lands across the black 
water, were portents as ominous as the magic weapons of 
the Hahabharaia 

But India had been accustomed to far worse provocations 
than these The direct cause of the Great Atutuvs was thfe 
same as that of many minor outbreaks 1 which had occurred 
from time to time m the Company s army — the carelessness 
and ignorance of the responsible authorities when mihtarv 
requirements conflicted with the Tehgious feeling-* of the 
sepois Tho Enfield rifle first introduced into the British 
inn\ in 1855, was later on issued to the sepoys with the usual 
instructions to bite the end of the cartridge The latter wfts 
greased, it was sajd, with the fat of cows and pigs — an ibonunft 
turn both for Hindus and Muhammadans When the full 
consequences of the blunder were realised it was too late 
A mid panic, carefully fomented by the grievance mongers 
had seized tho Bengal army ind spread like wildfire The 
* Local outbreaks had occurred in 1764 1810 1824 and 1844 
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Brahman and high caste sepovs, 1 suspecting that the British 
were adopting a method of forcible conversion often practised 
by 'Muslim tyrants, refused to touch the cartridges The 
situation was made worse bj a long established privilege 
enjoyed by British officers in the Company s army In peace 
time the most intelligent and efficient spent the greater part 
of their career m more lucrative civil appointments, their 
regiments remaining in charge of junior subalterns and in 
capable veterans India had also been almost denuded of 
British troops by foolish expeditions to Persia and China 
Neither Dalhousie nor the advisers of the new Governor 
General had scented the coming trouble 

The crisis came in Maj 1857, after outbreaks at Dutn Dum 
and Barrachpore, near Calcutta had been suppressed The 
native regiments at Meerut the principal military station in 
Northern India mutinied , then, after burning the station and 
killing every European within reach, they made off to Delhi 
Within a short time the talukdars of Oudh and their retainers, 
incited bv the Begam, and the Rolnllas led by the Nawab of 
Bareilly, were up m arms Most of the native regiments in 
the north west provinces and m Bengal follow ed the example of 
Meerut, either concentrating at the three chief centres of the 
mutmj — Delhi Cawnporeand Lucknow — or attacking isolated 
British garrisons in other places 

The qualities winch had established British do mini on m 
India stood the crucial test There was no unity of purpose 
in the rebels Neither tho princes nor the people of India 
were deeply moved by the appeals made to blind hatred and 
savage passions The Bombay and Madras armies stood firm 
Except in Oudh, the chief recruiting ground of the Bengal 
army the grievance mongers had no solid ground to stand on 
The Punjab, alreadj attached to its new Aryan rulers, was a 
tower of strength for the British Raj John Lawrence and. 


In January 1856 there were in the native infantry of the Bengal 
arm} -1 840 Brahmans , 27 903 classed as Rajputs , 13 920 of lower 
castes , 12 416 Muhammadans and 107G Christians 
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his colleagues without delay collected all the British troops 
available Many Sikhs and Pathans responded to their call 
A month after the Meerut outbreak 30,000 mutineers in Delhi, 
who had proclaimed the restoration of the Mogul empire, 
were astonished to see a imm ature British army of 3000 or 
4000 men entrenched on the ndge beyond the walls 

'Meanwhile Lord Canning had intercepted British troops on 
their way to China, and new armies began to pour mto India 
through the seaports — too late to save the tiny garrison at 
Cawnpore, which, through General Wheeler’s folly, had sur 
rendered to the Nana Sahib (Jane 27), under promise of safe- 
conduct to Allahabad The cowardly miscreant, who hid 
proclaimed himself Peshwa of Maharashtra, shot down the 
men on the river side, and, two days before the relief column 
under Havelock reached Cawnpore, butchered pitilessly 200 
women and children committed to his care (July 15) 

On September 14 the assault of Delhi by 8000 men led by 
Sir John Nicholson began The British commander fell, hut 
after six days’ hard street fighting the city was won Bahadur 
Shah, the last of the Padshahs, urns arrested soon after, and 
ended his days in exile at Rangoon On September 26 
Lucknow was relieved for the first time Here a garrison of 
about 1000 British, with 700 sepoy pensioners and Sikhfe 
hastily collected by Sir Henry Lawrence, who fell during the 
siege, had held the Residency for 87 days against more than 
ten tunes their number and much more powerful artillery. 
The relief force w as in its turn besieged, until in November 
1857 the British Commander in Chief, Sir Cohn Campbell, 
effected the second rehef and withdrawal of the gammon 
About fire months before this the Mutiny had spread to 
Maratha territory A part of S India’s and Holkars troops, 
roused by the fury of the y oung Rani of Jhansi and of Tantia 
Topi, the Nana Sahib’s Maratha general, broke loose and 
joined the rebel* On the other hand. Sir Jung Bahadur, the 
ruler of Nepal, furnished 10,000 Gurkhas to reinforce the 
British army Sir Salar Jung kept order m the Nizam’s tern 
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torj Srndia and Holkar, though unablo to suppress the 
insubordination of their armies, refused to make common 
cause with treacherous and bloodthirsty fanatics 

By the end of 1857 the full strength of the British Raj w as 
organised and the worst of the storm had passed, but an ardu- 
ous campaign in Central India and Bundclkliand, conducted 
by Sir Hugh Rose lasted through the next hot season, until 
the Ram was killed fighting at the head of her troops (Juno 
1858) Tantia Topi became a fugitive , ho was subsequent!) 
arrested and hanged for complicity m the Cawnporc massacre 
Lucknow was retaken in March of the same )ear, and the 
rebels were driven out of Oudh and Rohilkhand into the 
jungles of the Nepal Terai The Nana Sahib disappeared, and 
hi3 fate is unknown 

The Mutiny brought the administration of the East India 
Company to an end 1 B) an Act of Parliament passed in 
August 1858 the government of India was transferred directlj 
to the Crown the powers of the Board of Control and its 
Secret Committee being taken over b) a Cabinet Minister, 
the Secretary of Stato for India, assisted b) a Council of 
fifteen members The Queen s Proclamation issued through 
Lord Canning as the first Vicero) of India, November 1, 185S, 
confirmed the dignities and rights of Princes of India, renewed 
existing treaties and solemnh re affirmed the principles of 
government laid down in the Charter Act of 1833 Lord 
Canning who had shown the highest qualities of a statesman 
when tho storm was at its height, refused to be moved by 
clamours for indiscriminate vengeance when it was over Ho 
took the earliest opportunitj to disa\ ow Dalhousie s doctrine 
of lapse and proceeded to the work of pacification and recon 
struction m the just and humane spirit of the Proclamation 
The universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bomba) were 
started m 1857 amid the turmoil and excitement of tho Mutiny 
Important administrate e measures filled the last three Tears 
of Lord Canning s term of office Dalhousie had been very 
1 It was not finally dissoh ed until January 1874 
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1820-27 

1823- 28 

1824- 26 
1824 

1826 

1827. 


1823 35 
1829 
1829-37 
1833 
1835 
1836-12 
1839 

1839-12 

1812-44 

1843 

1844-48 

1843-46 

1848-56 

1848-49 

1849 

1852 

1853 

1853 
1854. 

1854 
1856-62 
1850-57 
1856-60 

TSo7 

1837-58 

18aS 


Hindustan Southern and Western India 

Pindar* 11 ar 

Third Maratha 1 Tar end of the Plshtras 
Fust vernacular news 
paper: first cotton 
mills in India 

Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras 

Lord Amherst, Governor General. 

First Burmese irar 
Sepoy mutiny at Bar 
raekpope 

Fall of Bharatpur 
Fust English Uhrver 
eity (Serampore) 

Lord Wi lliam Ben-tin ck, Governor General 
Sati prohibited 
Campaign against Thugs 
Charter Act 
Education Resolution. 

Lord Auckland, Governor General. 

Road making com 
menced 

First Afghan TTar 

Lord Ellenborough, Governor General 
Sind annexed Gwa 
lior expedition. 

Lord Hardinge I , Governor General. 

First Sikh War 

Lord Dalhousie, Governor General. 

.Second Sikh Tf ar Fun 
jab annexed 

Satara annexed 
Second Burmese IFar Pegu annexed 
Charter Act 

Nagpur annexed 

Sir Charles Wood s Education despatch 
Oudh annexed 

Lord Canning, Governor General. 

Persian 11 ar 
Chinese War 

TTnav eraties of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay founded 
The Great Mutiny 

End of East India Company’s rule 
The Queen’s Proclamation 
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CHRONOLOGY, 1860-1923 

1860 Indian Penal Code enacted 

1861 Indian Councils Act 
1862 63 Lord Elgin I , Viceroy 

1863 Dost Muhammad, Amir of Afghanistan, d 
1864-69 Sir John (Lord) Lawrence, Vicerot, 

1863-67 Onssa famine 

1868 Sher All, Amir of Afghanistan 
1869-72 Loro Mayo, Viceroy 

1869 Opening of the Suez Canal 
1872 Murder of Lord Mayo 

1872- 76 Loan Northbrook, Vicerot 

1873- 74 Bihar famine 

1875- 76 Prince of Wales visits India 

1876- 80 Loss Lyteon, Vicerot 

1876 Royal Titles Act , Quetta occupied 
1876-78 Famine m Deccan and S India 

1877 Delhi Durbar, Proclamation of the Queen Empress 

1878- 80 Second Afghan War 

1879- 80 Third Afghan War, Abdur Rahman, Amir 

1880- 84 Loro Ripov, \ icerOY 

1880 Mai wand disaster 

1881 General Roberts relieves Kandahar , First Census of India 

1882 Local Government Act 
1803—1 Ubert Bill controversy 

1884-88 Lobe Dupferin, \ iceroy 

1883 Indian National Congress founded. Third Burmese War, 

Upper Burma annexed 
1888-94 Loro Lansdowne, Viceroy 

1893 Mints closed to free coinage of silver 
1894-99 Lord Elgin II , \ iceroy 

1895 Cbitral expedition 

1896 Outbreak of plague 
1896-97 Famine 

1897 98 Afridi rising 

1899-1903 Lord Cdbzon of Kedleston, Viceroy 

1900 Famine , Land Alienation Act 

1901 Victoria, Queen Empress, d 
Edward VII , Kmc Emperor, acc 

Abdur Rahman, Amir, d , HabibuUah acc , NW Frontier 
Province created 
1903-4 Tibetan expedition 
1904 Universities Act 



